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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 



OP THB 



UNITED STATES, 



FEBRUARY 22 to 2$, 1891. 



During the preparations of 1 887-1 88S for the meeting 
of the International Council of Women, Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, an active member of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, conceived the idea of crystallizing the results of that 
grand gathering of notable women into permanent organ- 
izations upon the broadest possible basis of work for the 
uplifting of humanity. From her thought, carefully elabo- 
rated, arose the permanent International Council of Women 
and the National Council of Women of the United States, 
both organized, and their central boards of officers elected, 
March 31, i888.* 

The Constitution of the National Council of Women 



* For particiiUn of the organiiation of these two bodies, set the Report of the 
International Council of Women, 1888, pp. 44S-453- 
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lo Na&nuU Council of Women. 
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calls for triennial meetings of this organization to be held 
at Washington, D.C. At the close of the various business 
meetings of 1888 connected with the International Council 
of Women, it was fully understood that 1891 should see, at 
the national capital, the first assembling of a National Coun- 
cil of Women of the United States. In the hands of its 
central board of officers was left the responsibility of arrang- 
ing this meeting. The following persons composed this 
board: Frances E. Willard, President: Susan B. An- 
thony, Vice-President: May Wright Sewall, Correspond- 
ing Secretary: Mary F. Easti^ian, Recording Secretary : 
M. Louise Thomas» Treasurer. 

On the 6th of October, 1 890, the following preliminary 
call was issued: 

iNDiANAPOLit, Indiana, October 6, 189a 

The National Council of Women of the United States, organized in 
the spring of 1888, will hold the first of the triennial meetings, provided 
for by its Constitution, the last of February, 1891. The meetings will 
be held in Albaugh's Opera House, Washington, D.C. They will open 
with a religious meeting on Sunday, and continue through the three fol- 
lowing days, — in all, seven public sessions. 

Eleven of the most important National organizations of women in the 
country have, since its organization, entered the Council, and it is hoped 
that many more will do so before the meeting of the Council. 

So soon as any organization enters the Council its president becomes 
an acting Vice-President in the Council, and it has also the right to 
appoint one person to represent it on the Executive Board of the Council. 
This Board includes the general officers of the Council, together with the 
presidents of all organizations belonging to it, and one delegate besides 
its president from every organization. This Board constitutes also a com- 
mittee of arrangements for the first triennial meeting of the Council. 

All National organizations of women, interested in the advancement 
of women's work in education, philanthropy, reform, and social culture, 
which have not yet entered the Council, are still earnestly solicited to send 
fraternal delegates to the February meeting. 

To the end that no organization meeting the requirements specified in 
the Constitution of the National Council shall fail to receive invitations 
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to send such fraternal delegates, correspondence with such bodies b so* 
licited by the officers of the National Council. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Council, whose address b given 
below, will gladly answer all inquiries addressed to her, and will see that 

! ] tvtry provision is made for the appropriate representation on the pro- 
gramine of the Council of all departments of work in whose prosecution 
the women of the country have effected national organizations, — ^that is, 
to quote from the Constitution of the Council, '^organizations national. 

[ ; either in character or in value/' 

* It b hoped that women interested in women's work will respond to 

thb call, and give the aid necessary to render its first triennial meet- 
ing worthy of the objects in whose behalf the National Council was 
formed* 

A specific call indicating exact dates and hours of the public and 
executive sessions, together with an outline of the programme, will soon 
appear. 

Frances E. Willaro, President^ Evanston, Illinois. 

Susan B. Anthony, Vtce-Presidcnt^ Rochester, N.Y. 

Mary F. Eastma:<t, Recording Secntary^ Tewksbury, Mass. 

\ M. Louise Thomas, Treasurer^ New York City, N.Y. 

May Wright Sewall, Camspcn^ng Seeriiary^ 343 N. Pennsylvania 

Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The " specific call" promised in this preliminary document 
was practically the programme of the Council, prepared 

after a voluminous correspondence. 

■ 

Sunday, February 22. 



Hymn— Rev. Mila Fkakcis Turraa. 
Invocmtion — Rev. Carouicb J. Bartlitt. 
Scripture Reading— Rev. Olympia BaowH. 

Solo— M. EUZABETH JOHNSOIf. 

Sennoo— Rev. Ida C HuLTiif. 

The National Hymn— <• My Coontiy, 'tia of Thee.** 

Ofleitory. 

Exhortation— Mas. MAEGAaET Bottomi, President of *«The King** Daaghten.** 

TheDoxol<^. 

Benedidioii— Rev. Amva H. Shaw, 
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Monday, February 2j. 



10.80 A.«lff» 



ViUftJt ItA&T H* B« IllTT* 

Q«ntral Subjeot:— CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES. 
Stete Control and Social Care of Dependent Qatsct: Woman's Share in tbt Work— 

Anna Gakun Spknoou 
The Care of Dependent Chfldren— FAMinr B. Amis. 

The Need of Wonen in Pablic Inititation»— Dm. Ross Wright Bkyan. 

Our Dntj to Dependent Racc»— AucB C FUTCHBit, F. E. W. Hakpbr. 

Woown as Police Matrons— LiLUS DxvnuRjx Blakb. 

Address— Katb B. Shs&wooo. 



Monday, February 2j. 



7.4US P.M. 



Prajer— Susan H. Bauht. 

Qsnsrftl Siibjoot :— WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
Woman*! Status in the Church To-Daj— Rev. Mila Fkancis Tuffbr. 
Women in the Methodist Church — ^Janc M. BAicaiorr, Franc Eluott. 
Modem Charities and Church Work— Emily S. Shbrwood. 
The Christian League— E. B. Grannis, Editor of the Church Union. 

The Brahmo Somaj, and What it is Doing for Women^- 

Georgia H. Cook (Mrs. Joseph Cook). 

Discussion— Mrs. J. B. Crousb, Miss Mary Burdetts, Mrs. C R. Blackall, 

Baptist Home MissUn Socuty, 
Mrs. M. E. Whitmori, * 

WimuM^s Missionary Society of the Rtfonmed Chunky 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 

Tki Woman's Foreips Missionary Union of Friindt, 

Mrs. H. }. Johnson, The Union Woman^s Missionary Soci£ty. 

Mary A. Davis, Mrs. E. S. Burungame, 

The National Free- IVi/l Baptist Woman's Missionary Society. 

Mrs.' E. V. Robbins, The Occidental Board of Foreign Missions, 

Mrs. T. NicKERSoN, 

TTke Woman's American Baptist Home Missionary Soeiity. 
Mrs. Gracbv, 

T\e WomanU Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E, Ckmrtk. 
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Tuesday^ February 24.. 



10.80 JL«M» 

Moilc. " 

Pnjei^-SAEAH D. La Fetka. 

General Subject:— TEMPERANCE. 

Tbe Non-Fftrtisan National W. C T. Uw— J. ExxEN Fosmu 

The Temperance Temple — ^Matilda B. Caesi. 

The Woman's Temperance Lecture Bvreaii — Anma A. GoEOOic. 



The Woman's Temperance Publishing Associati< 

Mary Allin Wbst» Editor of the Union SignaL 

The Woman's National Temperance Hospital— Josephinb R. Nichols. 

Scientific Temperance Instruction in Schools and Colleges— Mary H. Humt. 

Add ress Mary T. Lathrap. 

Discossion— Salue F. Cmapik, Zerelda G. Wallace. 



Tuesday^ February 24. 

Solo— DAifY Moore. !" 

Pkajer— Susan S. FIessendeic. 

General Subjeot:— EDUCATION. 

A Demand for Women in the Faculties of Co-Educational Colleges and Univenhicf— 

LuaNDA H. Stohb. 

A New Phase of the Higher Education of Women in America; Barnard College— > 

Annie Nathan Meyer. 
A Woman's College in Spain— AucE Gordon Guuol 

Woman's Progress in H^her Education— Helen L. Webster. 

Women in the Medical College of Johns Hopkins University— Euzabeth T. Kuia 

Married Women in the Public Schools— Mary A. RxPLEt. 

School Savings Banks— S. L. Obbrholteer. 

Diiciissiott— Christine Ladd Frankun, Mary F. Eastman. 
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Wednesday^ February 2§. 



10.80 JL«Bff« 



QMMTtl SttbjMt:— THE POUTIOAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Tbe ICatrUicliate— Eluabitm Caot STAMTOif. Retd bj SutAM B. AimioifT. 
G«ias of the Ltft Tbrct Ycm— Ma&t SxYMOini Howeix. 



Tbe RdatioB of tlic Woman SnlEnige Movement to Other Modern Refc 

JuuA Wau> Hotnu 
Woown in the Ferment Alliance— Makt E. LsAti. 



«*GodN Woown**— Rev. Akna H. Shaw. 



Wednesday, February 2^. 



Extra SMtion-MISOELLANEOUS. 
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Occnpatioot of Woown to 

Maky F. Seymour, Editor of the Business Woman's JonrnaL t'' 

Tbe Legal DisabOittes of Women— Dn. AUCE B. Stockham. I ] 

Improved Dress— FkAMCBS E. RmsELL. 

The Jottinallstic Outlook— Lillian Whitimg, Editor of the Boston BvdgeL 

Tbe Woaaan's Edncational and Indnstrial Union— 

Ellen B. DimiiCKt Haeeiet A. Townsmenx). 

Tbe Natiooal Yonng Ladies' Mutnal Improvement Association— Caroline S. Thomas. 

Tbe National Woman's Relief Society— MEt. Kimeall, Emmeune B. Wells. 

The National Protective Agency for Women and Children— Caeoune M. Beown. 

What Do the Signs of the Times Signify?— j^ 

Antoinette Van Housen Wakeman, of the Chicago Pott i 

Tbe Literature of Moral Loveliness— Katheeine E. Conway, of the Boston Pilot 

Volantary Motherhood— Haeeiot Stanton Blatcm. j 

DIacnssioa— Feances Fishee Wood, Kate Tannatt Woods. 



Progranum. 
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Wednesday, February 2^. 



7.4UI P«3£. 



Mitfie— FhUhannonic Qnaitette. Misses Mbads, Law, Shbphs&d, Stidham. 
Pnqrer— I^ M. N. SiTVim. 

QeMral 8ubJeot:-THE ORGANIZED WORK AND LIFE OF WOMEN. 

Womea't Qiibs, Sorosif— Elxa Dibtz CLYMXit, Histbr M. Pools. 

Tlie Moral InBiience of Women's Associations ■Chaklotte Embesoic Beown. 



ic* has done for English Women— FLokencb BALGAEim. 



What 



The Board of Lady Managers of the Cdlwnbian Expositioi^— 

Bb&tba Honoeb Palmkk, Mrs. Chaelki M. Hknectw, VnoiNiA C Mbeiditr. 

The Qneen Isabella Association— Isabella Bebchee Hookbe» De. Lucy E. Watte. 

The Ramahai Association— Judttr W. Amdeewb. 



The King's Danghteis— Maey Lowe DicxntsoN, ItABBMA Chaelbi Datib. 



The National 



of Loyal Women of American liberty^ 
Mes. I. C Mamchestee, Mes. F. H. Eavbs, Mes. H. R. Buhop. 



The Illinois Woman's Alliance— CoEUfME S. Beowh. 

The National Woman's Press Association— M. D. LmcoLN, Maet S. Lockwood. 

Wimodan^sii Maet Dbuu. 

The Rhode Island Woman's Conndl— E. S. BuELXHGAiiB. 

The Moral Educational Association of Boston— Mes. WALLOia 

The Ladies' Physiological Institote of Boston— De. Helem B. CyLsAET. 

The National Christian League for the Promotion of Sodal Pttlty— 

E. B. Geannis, M. Louise Thomas. 

Woman's Health Protectiye Association of New York— Maegaeet Ravenrill. 



The Introduction of the New Board of Officets, and Qosing of the First Triennial 
Meeting— FEAKCBi E. Willaedw 

Benediction— Ret. Ida C HuLTm. 



i6 National Council tf Women. 

On Saturday evening, February 21, Mrs. Jane H. Spof- 
ford, an officer of die National-American Woman Suffirage 
Association, gave a reception at the Riggs House, the Coun- 
cil head-quarters, to the officers of the National Council of 
Women. On this occasion, though the great dining-room 
of the Riggs House was early filled, the arrangements were 
so well planned that all the guests enjoyed the pleasure of 
a presentation by Mrs. SpofTord to the officers and delegates 
of the Council, who received with her. 
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thought this afternoon that after th^ sehnon I would give jon tome points; 
of course I supposed that I would have to be very, very short, so if you 
will announce when the preacher arrives I will stop. 

I mean to exhort myself on some lines, and so I am in the habit of 
telling myself that it is not so much the work I do as the spirit in which 
I aim to do it, — ^that spirit is always first. Spirituality must always be at 
the front, and it is not so much the work as the spirit in which it is done. 

Last summer, in Paris, in the Spanish Gallery in the Louvre, I stood 
before a picture that I had often heard about, and long, and thoughtfully 
did I gaze upon it. Many of you will remember it, the picture of ** The 
Convent Kitchen.'' All in the kitchen are angels. One tall angel was 
putting the dishes upon the dresser, another angel was preparing the fowls 
for dinner, and around on the floor sat little angels, — some of them were 
shelling peas and others preparing other vegetables. They were all angels 
in the kitchen ; and as I stood and thought of the order I represent, and 
the letters on my silver cross, ''L H. N.," — ''In his name," — ^I said, 
''Yes, it is all there. It is to do the work that He gives us to do, with 
the angel aim, with the angel spirit, and that is, 'Thy will be done.' 
It is the work thou hast given me to do, and I will do it as well as I can." 
The spirit with which we do the work I Oh, friends, neither you nor I 
can afford to miss the wings. We may be in the kitchen, we may be on 
the platform, we may be, and should be, wherever God puts us, but there 
the one thing necessary is to do what we do in His name^ for the love of 
Christ. I exhort myself oiT this line. "Whatever you miss," I say to 
myself, "you roust not miss His spirit, — His spirit of love — His spirit of 
patience — His spirit of perfect submission — His spirit of loving joy to do 
anything that the Father gave him to do." On that line I exhort myself. 

Then there is another line on which I need to exhort myself. A very 
simple illustration will give you the idea. One of the most beautiful 
cathedrals that I saw this past summer was that at Cologne. Oh, how it 
fascinated me I and I thought of our women's work as I stood and looked 
at the outside of the beautiful cathedral. I thought of the laboring man 
that was present at the service when the cathedral was opened for the first 
time. He seemed to be carried away with the beauty of the cathedral, 
and, forgetting that the service was going on, he exclaimed, " Did we 
ever think we would do such a beautiful thing as this I" Of course they 
silenced him in a moment, and afterwards they said to him, " What did 
you mean by saying ' Did we ever think that we should ever do such a 
beautiful thing?' " Said he, " I mixed mortar for years across the street. 
Had the mortar nothing to do with the cathedral?" 

Dear friends, one lesson we need to learn, and the line on which I 
wish to call it to my remembrance very often is this, — that we are only 
parts of a great whole. Some people will probably mix mortar all their 
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lives, and by and by it will be acknowledged that the one thing we, could 
not have done without, was mortar. (Applause.) Parts of a great 
whole, you in your little comer and I in mine, you doing your part, and 
I doing mine, and all engaged in rearing the magnificent cathednL 

I rather think that there is an exhortation for all of us workers in this 
world, and especially as this is a woman's council, and we are here to talk 
of women's work. I have the exhortation from the divine lips, — ^to at 
women is the exhortation, — " Love one another 1" I took up my morn- 
ing paper the other day and *read something like this (it is the old story, 
you know), — ''Women love principles: they love a grand cause: they 
love schemes for the welfare of mankind, but they donU love one another 1** 
Women dotCt lave one another f I don't believe it, and, what b more, I 
know it is not true ! And yet, I don't think it will hurt any of us women 
to heed the divine exhortation. We need to love each other deeply, we 
need to sympathize and love each other, when we are engaged in very 
different work and when we don't see at all alike. 

I have met, since I came to Washington, a woman whom I have heard 
of by name ever since I can remember anything. We are not of the same 
faith, — she has devoted her life to what, during the past, I have shrank 
from, and I met her for the first time; bat I shall carry with me all 
through my life the impression of her spirit on my spirit, of the Christ*Ufe, 
the Christ spirit. I got it before the woman had said five words to me, 
and I could have sat down at her feet and drank in the spirit of Jesai 
Christ that is in her, though she does not see him just as I do. 

The lesson of the hour is the deepest Christian toleration and a bound- 
less charity. (Applause.) That is the lesson. The only fear I have for 
women, the only prayer that goes up as I see the inevitable before women; 
is, ''Oh, for a deeper spirituality!" Spiritual we must be: the child 
spirit must be in us, for that is the Christ spirit. Oh, to be like little 
children I And (if you will pardon me, for you will probably not know 
to whom I am alluding), as I looked in the face of the woman I had 
never seen before, the words came floating back, — *'They could not 
resist the spirit with which he spake." It is the spirit we want ! It is the 
spirit that we want in each of us women, so that all who come in contact 
with us, all who see us in our work, will not be able to resist the Christ 
in us. That is the need of the hour, and, — 

" Though on our heads no tongues of fire ' 
Their wondrous power impart. 
Grant, Saviour, what we more desire. 
Thy spirit in our heart." 

Rev; Annie H. Shaw, after announcing the collection^ 
spoke as follows : 
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I was very glad when I learned that Mrs. Bottome was going to give 
an exhortation. I said amen, — I don*t know whether a theatre has any 
amen comer, — ^but I remember in the old days it was almost impossible 
to go to chorch anywhere without hearing the exhortation that followed 
the sermon. 

There was one thing that impressed itself upon my mind in Mrs. Bot- 
tome's remarks, and that is the love and friendliness manifested by the 
women who gather themselves together. 

I think it was the first time in the history of the world, when the great 
International Council of Women was held in this house three years ago, 
that women came together from all parts of the United States, Germany, 
England, Scotland, Finland, and the isles of the sea, women of all phases 
of Christian belief, and some of pagan belief, and yet even more Christian 
perhaps than some of us who art Christian, — women interested in all 
kinds of work. I believe women never realized the good there was in 
other women as they did when missionary women came here and met with 
grand suffrage women, and found out that the missionary women and 
woman suffrage women were working in the interest of the same humanity 
and doing the service of the same Master. There were Temperance 
women and King's Daughters, and I couldn't begin to tell you all the 
great organisations represented here ; and every one of these women went 
away from that Council with a broader idea of the extent of woman's 
work, and with the conviction that no line of work could be pursued with- 
out coming into contact with other lines of work : and I think there has 
been a larger love among women, a deeper sympathy, than there ever 
was before in the history of the race. 

And now to-day we gather on this platform Congregationalists, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, Methodists, Presbyterians. Some one asks, ** Why do 
you women take to all these liberal denominations?" I say, ''Is it our 
fault that the Methodist Church and the Congregationalist Church have 
not opened their doors and said, ' Christ died for all, — the door of Christ's 
church is as wide open to God's daughters as to his sons,' — are we women 
to blame ?" If the trouble is that women are more attached to the liberal 
churches than to the orthodox, there is one way to change it. Let the 
orthodox church open its doors and let us come in. (Applause.) I want 
to make this explanation because this criticism has been passed upon us. 
We will be Presbyterian, we will be Baptist,— deep water or shallow 
water, — and all other kinds if you will let us ; but you won't let us. 

The President. Apropos of what my friend, Annie Sluw, has said, 
I will read a telegram from Rev. Louise Baker, of Nantuckpt. The 
women of Nantucket are all smart ; possibly because on that island of 
Lucretia Mott, Maria Mitchell, and other remarkable women, the men 
had to go away on long whaling expeditions, and the women were com- 
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pelled to depend on their own resources. The Nantucket women are a 
remarkable set, always have been famed for their brains and their hearts. 
Rev. Louise S. Baker sent me this, dated Boston, sist: "My brother 
passed away yesterday. Please excuse me to the Council/* And that is 
why we have no Congregational voice ; but there, seated on the sofii, it m 
ytry good Methodist voice, one who as a licensed preacher was loTed by 
all, before our folks took it into their heads not to license any more. 

Now, friends, before the sermon, it seems to me it would be well for 
us to rise and sing the first and last verses of our National hymn, *' Mj 
Country, 'tis of thee," — sing it in memory of him whose natal day it is; 
sing it in honor of our land, that he loved, and we love, and as thej rise in 
reverence when they sing " God save the King,*' so let us rise- 
After the singing the President presented to the audience 
the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, whose sermon '^ upon the texts, 
" For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full com in the ear/' ''And I 
saw a new heaven and a new earth," was listened to with 
rapt attention. 

In closing the meeting the President said, — 

Let me repeat a thought from the Farewell Addren of WashingtoD, 
that has been in my midd this afternoon : ** Labor to keep alive in jour 
breast a spark of that celestial fire called conscience.** I give it to yoo 
I because it has done me good to think of it. I give it to yon as a patriotic 

exchange this ssd of February. 

After the singing of the Doxology, Rev. Ida C Hultin 
pronounced the benediction. 

* The editor of the " Transactioiis" has made every effort to icciire a copy cf this 
sermon for insertion here, bat without sncceti. 
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Tax PuEsiDEXT. The Council will please come to order, and the 
cxerdtes will be opened by a vocal duet, which has the suggestive title^ 
a happy omen in the title — ''Eden Land." And I want you to notice 
that yoo are called together by a gavel which some woman's happy wit 
has wreathed with lilies. 

As the different spokes of a great wheel all come together in the rim 
of it, in this great Council let us rejoice together, and listen to our sisters, 
and sing together about ** Eden Land," which we hope to create on this 



After the music, the President introduced Mrs. Mary H. 
B. Hitt, who opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Prssident. The next in order on the programme is the intro* 
duction of delegates. The delegates to this Convention are of two orders 
or classes: first, the nine National Societies — National in scope and value — 
that have become members of the Women's Council ; and next the Fra- 
ternal Delegates from other societies, friendly towards those who have 
cast in their lot with us, to the extent of sending, in response to our 
invitation, fraternal delegates. Thirty-one societies have sent such dele- 
gates. Usually, I think, they send two ; they have in some cases sent one : 
so that we have nine National Societies as regular members of the Council, 
and thirty-one fraternal, making the evenness, as I perceive at this moment, 
of forty societies, which is about one for each year since the long march, 
headed by this courageous woman (Miss Anthony) and her lieutenants, 
first started out in the warfare for the rights of woman. Those who are 
in full membership in the Council are seated at my right hand, and those 
who are fraternal at the left, as they face the audience. We have decided 
to introduce in a formal manner only those who are regular members, but 
we welcome the Fraternal Delegates to seats on the platform, and let them 
see how they like it, and asl^ them to transfer their places to the right 
hand at the next Council, — to the regular seats. 

I will now ask the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
as 
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to read the names, and they will respond. I will be glad if all ladies 
who are present who belong to the societies that these ladies rep re sen t 
as their delegate rises will rise in the audience. We are introducing the 
regular members of the Council. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall then read the foUowing list : 

1. The National Woman Suffrage AssoaATioif, 

EUztbeth Cady Stanton, President; Mary Seymour Howell, of New Yoric, Ddcgatt. 

2. Soaosis, 

Ella Dieu Clymer, President; Hester M. Poole, Delegate. 

3. National WoiiAN*t Christian Temperance Union, 

Frances E. Willard, President; Mary E. Lathrap, Delegate. 

4. Woman's National Press AssooATioif, 

Mrs. M. L. Lincoln, President ; Mary S. Lockwood, Delegate. 

5. WiMODAUGHSIS, ' ^ 

Rer. Annie H. Shaw, President; Mary Desha, Delegate. 

6. National Woman's Reuef AssoaATiON, 

Zina D. H. Young, President; Jane S. Richards, Delegate. 

7. Young Ladies' National Mutual Improvement Assooation, 

Elmina S. Taylor, President; Caroline S. Thomas, Delegate 

8. Woman's Centenary Association of the Universalist Church, 

M. Louise Thomas, President ; Emily S. Sherwood, Delegate 

9. Industrial Reform School, with National Charter, 

Mrs. M. R. M. Wallace, Preudent, and also Delegate. 

The President. Delegates and members will be seated, and we have 
a pleasant climax in the presence of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Women. (Applause). We will 
have it for our understanding that when any person is introduced, whether 
member or not, we would be glad to have her rise. We are now going to 
be inspired in heart and voice by singing, in honor of its author, the 
first and last verses of the ** Battle Hymn of the Republic,** and it should 
be always sung standing. 

After the singing the Vice-President of the Coundl, Miss 
Anthony, said, — 

Good friends, the time has now come for the President's address, and 
I need not say to you who is the President of this first Triennial ConncQ 
of Women, — ^Frances E. V/illard, whom all America honors at this day. 
(Applause). 

WOMEN AND ORGAKIZATOIN. 

Frances E. WiixAkD. Beloved Friends and Comrades in a Sacred 
Cause : ** A difference of opinion on one question must not prevent us 
from working unitedly in those on which we can agree." 

These words from the opening address before the International 
Council convened in this auditorium three years ago were the key-note of 
a most tuneful chorus. The name of her who uttered words so harmo* 
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sioos is Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and it shall live forever in the annals of 
woman's heroic struggle up from sexhood into hnmanhood. 

Our friends have said that, as President of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Stanton leads the largest army of 
women ootside, and I the largest one inside, the realm of a conservative 
theolofj. However this may be, I rejoice to see the day when, with dis- 
dnctlj avowed lojralty to my Methodist faith, and as distinctly avowed 
w tsg/tc X for the sincerity with which she holds to views qaite different, I 
cmn dasp hands in lojral comradeship with one whose dauntless voice rang 
oat OTcr the Nation for ''woman's rights'* when I was but a romping girl 
upon m prairie fimn. 

It has taken women of brains and purpose over forty years to find out 
that they could be true to the faith bom with them (nourished at the bosom 
vbere their infimt heads were pillowed, and taught them at their mother's 
knee, until its fibres are part and parcel of their own), and yet in the 
thickening battle for ''the liberty wherewith Christ maJceth free," could 
keep step with any soldier and heed the voice of any captain who was 

fighting 

'< For the came tkat lacks assittance 

'Gainst the wnmg tkat nccdi letlttaiice. 
For the fvtwre ia the dittanee. 
And a woman's right to do." 

"Would that BlQcher or night were come!" said Wellington at 
Waterloo, and surely night without a morning would have come ere this 
in the great final battle for the overthrow of that proud usurping Napo- 
leon, better known as Brute Force, had not the two divisions of the con- 
quering army of womanhood effected a junction in the last decades of 
this last Old-World century. 

In sajring this let me distinctly disavow any banding together of 
women as malcontents or hostiles towards the correlated other half of the 
human race. Brute force, to my mind, means custom as opposed to 
reason, prejudice as the antagonist of fair play, and precedent as the foe 
of common sense. This classification blots out the sex line altogether ; 
for, alas, what a horde of well-meaning women it arrays against the ideas 
for which this Council stands, and huzza for the army of great hearts it 
sets in array among men, as our valiant allies in the thick of the fight I 

It was a beautiful saying of the earlier Methodists, when they avowed 
a holy life, " I feel nothing contrary to love." But the widening march 
of Christianity has given a wonderfully practical sense to such words, and 
we actually mean here to-day that whatever in custom or law is contrary 
to that love of one's neighbor which would give to him or her all the 
righu and privileges that one's self enjoys, is but a relic of brute force, 
and is to be cast out as evil. 
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And because woman in some of oar American Commonwealths is still 
so related to the law that the father can will away an unborn child, and 
that a girl of seven or ten years old is held to be the equal partner in a 
crime where another and a stronger is the principal ; because she is. in so 
many ways hampered and harmed by laws and customs pertaining to the 
past, we reach out hands of help especially to her that she may over^ 
take the swift-marching procession of progress, for its sake that it may not 
slacken its speed on her account as much as for hers that she be not left 
behind. We thus represent the human rather than the woman ques- 
tion, and our voices unite to do that which the President of our New 
York Sorosis so beautifully said in a late letter to the Soroiis of 
Bombay: 

'' Till them the world was made for woman, too /** 

Every atom says to every other one, '' Combine," and, doing so, they 
change chaos into order. AVhen every woman shall say to every other, 
and every workman shall say to every other, ''Combine," the war-dragon 
shall be slain, the poverty-viper shall be exterminated, the gold-bug trans* 
fixed by a silver pin, the saloon drowned out, and the last white slave 
liberated from the woods of Wisconsin and the bagnios of Chicago and 
Washington. 

For combination is '' a game that two can play at ;'* the millionidres 
have taught us how, and the labor-tortoise is fast overtaking the capital* 
istic hare. What was it Mrs. Stanton said ? '' A difference of opinion on 
one question must not prevent us from working unitedly in those on which 
we can agree." 

Illustrations of this great principle (so long universally recognised by 
men, whether Jew or Gentile, orthodox or heterodox, in all their humani* 
tarian and patriotic work) are more conspicuously manifest in the pro- 
gramme of this Council than ever before in the forty-year long annals of 
the woman movement, for here we have nearly forty different societies 
represented by delegates either regular or fraternal. 

Could anything be broader than the basis laid for this great organisa-^ 
tioii ? Its Preamble declares : 

«' We women of the United Sutes, sincerely believing thit the best good of oar 
homes and nation will be advanced by our own greater unity of thought, sympathy, and 
purpose, and that an organized movement of women will best conserve the highest good 
of the family and the State, do hereby band ourselves together in a confederation of 
workers committed to the overthrow of all forms of ignorance and injustice, and to Ubit 
application of the Golden Rule to society, custom, and law." 

Its '' general policy" is stated in these words : 

'* This Council is organized in the interest of no one propaganda, and has no power 
over its auxiliaries beyond that of suggestion and sympathy : therefore, no society voting 
to become auxiliary to this Council shall thereby render itself liable to be interfered 
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ymVk ia respect to iti complete orgmnic unity, independence, or methods of work, or be 
mmmitffd to aaf principle or method of any other society or to any utterance or act of 
tW Council itself, beyond compliance with the terms of its Constitution." 

Its constitutional requirements are simply that, having been declared 
eligible by the Cooncil's Executive Committee, the intending auxiliary 
shall vote to be one actually and shall send its dues to the Treasurer. 
These are twenty-five dollars plus half a cent once in three years from 
each member of the auxiliary, or one hundred dollars for the entire society 
if p re f e r red. The present form of organization is very simple, any society 
of women that is National in scope or value being, when the foregoing 
arrangements are made, entitled to representation in the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council by its president (who becomes a Vice-President of 
the Council), and in the committee of arrangements for the triennial 
meeting by a delegate chosen by the auxiliary society itself. 

Having stated the actual basis of the Council, let me mention some 
objections made to it by thoughtful and friendly women who desire the 
success and highest usefulness of this most ambitious of all the efforts of 
American women in the department of organization. 

The objections may be included under four heads. 

Krst, that the fee is too large to be paid by missionary and other 
societies that collect their funds for specific uses and do not feel at liberty 
to divert them into any outside channel. 

Second, that it is a misnomer to declare one National society *' aux- 
iliary" to another. The National W. C. T. U. (although it very properly 
and dutifully joined us) urged this objection strongly, contending with 
much show of reason that the National Council should not expect the 
largest society of women in the world, thoroughly organized and officered 
and having fourteen yean of systematic work behind it, to become one of 
its tributaries in authority and in the payment of dues. 

Third, that in effect the American Association for the Advancement 
of Women, with its "Woman's Congress*' annually held, affords oppor- 
tunity for a gathering of leaders, a discussion of current topics, and a 
general reporting of progress through its vice-presidents in each State. 

Fourth, that to make the presidents of existing organizations ex-cffUic 
Vice-Presidents of the Council tends towards building up a hierarchy, and 
that the better way would be to let each auxiliary choose its represenutive 
on the Executive Committee of the Council, thus more closely allying the 
latter with the rank and file of women-workers throughout the land, and 
increasing the number and variety of leaders among women. 

To my mind there is more or less of force in all these criticisms, and I 
hope they will all be most carefully considered. Having been chairman 
of the committee that formulated the original plans, I may, with especial 
appropriateness, urge the careful study of all objections to the same. We 
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have now worked three yean under thoie ptins tad Ictned tbel 
as well ai their excellencei. 

Let me then frankly say that I believe we ihonld organise a n 
council in every town and city, confederating these in every St 
instnicting the Sure Council to send delegates to the National ' 
The plan would be to let these delegates form a lower and the 
Kational societies an upper house, whose concurrent vote should I 
tial to the enunciation of any principle or the adoption of ai 
The president of this society should be (as has already been i 
dained by this Council) eligible for but one term, and shotdd has 
to choose her own cabinet of seven from the ablest women of the 
representing the industries, education, professions, philanthropiea, 
and the religious and political work of women. We shotdd tl 
within the National Government, as carried on by men, a re| 
women, duly organised and officered, not in any wise antagoi 
men, but conducted in their interest as much as in our own, and 
towards such mutual fellowship among women, such breadth of ki 
and sympathy as should esublish solidarity of sentiment and 
throughout the nation of women-workers, put t premium upon o 
as against isolated efforts for human betterment, minify the aen* 
hood and magnify that of otherhood, training and tutoring wc 
the next great step in the evolution of humanity, when men ani 
shall sit side by side in Government and the nations shall lean 
mote. 

The Upper Council, as it might be called, would, by this plai 
of two delegates from each society which, in its judgment, was 
in scope or value, one being the president of that society, the otb 
by ballot at its last annual meeting preceding the session of tb 
(which I would have convened biennially). This Upper Coat 
answer to the Senate of the United States, and the Lower Com 
up of delegates chosen by the fony-four State councils from th 
aries, would be analogous to the House of Representatives. ' 
thus have an organization that would include all the variooi 
women hitherto isolated (and, as a couscquence, in some degi 
cial), while its basis would be so broad, its aims so far^reachii 
plan so unique that no other society could consider its realm I 
encroached upon. 

The same deiAocratic basis of organization should extend ' 
council, — i'.'., each should be made up of two delegates from 
society of women in the city, town, or village, one being the ] 
said local society and the other chosen by ballot of that to 
Slate Council should be made up of two delegates each, cbc 
manner from the local councils, these to form a lower home 
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Connelly mnd the presidents, with one other representative of each State 
society* to form the Upper Coandl in each State, the President and Vice- 
Presdent of the National Council to be elected biennially by a popular 
▼oce of all members of all local societies tributary to the National Council. 
We have wished for a method of inducing women to cast their ballots 
oo a large scale ; this would be quite sure to arouse an enthusiasm that 
would "call out the Tote.'* 

As a financial basis, I would propose a dime a year to the National 
Council from each woman in each local organization of women in the 
United States. This would be burdensome to no one and would be paid 
outside of all other fees. 

** Something solid, and superior to any existing society, is what we 

want." This is the commentary of women with whom I have talked, and 

the foregoing outline is offered as a possible help towards meeting this 

ipcry natural and reasonable requirement. Such a National society would, 

indeed, incalcnlably increase the world's sum total of womanly courage, 

rficiency, and esprit di corps ; widening our horizon, correcting the ten* 

dencj to an exaggerated impression of one's own work as compared with 

that of others, and putting the wisdom and expertness of each at the 

of all. Nor would it require a vast amount of effort to bring 

a great movement into being, for the work of organizing is already 

done, and the correlating of societies now formed could be divided among 

onr leaders, each one taking a State or a nuonber of chief towns and cities. 

Being organized in the interest of no specific propapanda, this great 

AaK>ciation would unite in cordial sympathy all existing societies of women, 

that with a mighty aggregate of power we might move in directions upon 

which we coald agree. 

Moreover, the tendency would be vastly to increase the interest of 
individual women in associated work and the desire of local societies to 
be federated nationally, individual women and isolated societies of women 
being ineligible to membership in the Councils, whether local, State, or 
NationaL 

Bat ih^ greatest single advantage will perhaps be this, that while each 
society devoted to a specific end will continue to pursue this by its own 
methods, every organization will have the moral support of all others, and 
will be in a position to add its influence to that of all others, for such 
outside movements of beneficence as it may approve. For instance, with- 
out a dissenting voice, the International Council of x888 put itself on 
record to the following effect : 

*« It is the unanimoni voice of the Council thtt all institutions of learning and of pro- 
fefsioiial instruction, including schools of theology, law, and medicine, should, in the 
mtcreiu of humanity, be as freely opened to women as to men ; that opportunities for 
iwlsitrial training should be as generally and as liberally provided for one sex as for the 
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other, and the representatives of organised womanhood in this Couaeil will steadily 
demand that in all avocations in which both men and women engage, equal wages diall 
be paid for equal work ; and, finally, that an enlightened society shonid demsnd, as the 
only adequate expression of the high dvilization which it is its office to establidi and 
maintain, an identical standard of personal purity and morality for men and 



Probably there is not an intelligent woman in America who would not ^ 
subscribe to this declaration. The only point of possible difference would 
be the opening of theological schools to women ; and since Oberlin and 
Hartford, Boston and Evanston theological seminaries have done this, and 
it does not necessarily involve the ordination of women, that difference 
would not be likely to arise. 

Were there such a council of women in town and city. State and 
Nation, we should have our representatives constantly at the State and 
National capitals, and should ask unitedly for advantages that have here* 
tofore been asked for only by separate societies. Laws for the better pro- 
tection of women, married and single ; laws protecting the property rights 
of married women and giving them equal power with their husbands over 
their children ; laws making the kindergarten a part of the public school 
system ; requiring lessons in physical culture and gymnastics to be given 
in all grades of the public school with special reference to health and 
purity of personal habitudes ; National and State appropriations for com* 
mon school and industrial education, and appropriations for institutions 
helpful to women, — surely we might together strive for all of these. 

Locally a woman's council should, in the interest of that ** mothering** 
which is the central idea of our new movement, seek to secure for women 
admission to all school committees, library associations, hospital and other 
institutional boards intrusted with the care of the defective, dependent, 
and delinquent classes; also to boards of trustees in school and ooU^e 
and all professional and business associations ; also to all college and pro- 
fessional schools that have not yet set before us an open door; and each 
local Council should have the power to call in the united influence of its 
own State Council, or, in special instances, of the National ConncQf if 
its own influence did not suffice. 

I am confident that the development of this movement will impart to 
women such a sense of strength and coturage, and their corporate self- 
respect will so increase, ihat such theatrical bills as we now see displayed 
will not be permitted for an hour, without our potent protest ; and the 
exhibitions of women's forms and faces in the saloons and cigar-stores, 
which women's self-respect will never let them enter, and the disgraceful 
literature now for sale on so many public news-stands, will not be tolerated 
by the womanhood of any town or city. An ** Anatomical Museum** 
that I often pass on a Chicago street bears the words, ** Gentlemen only 
admitted." Why do women passively accept these flaunting assumptions 
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that men are expected to derive pleasure from objects that they would not 
for a moment permit their wives to see ? Some day women will not accept 
them passirely, and then these base exhibitions will cease, for women will 
purify every place they enter, and they will enter every place. Catholic 
and Protestant women would come to a better understanding of each 
other through working thus for mutual interests ; Jew and Gentile would 
rejoice in the manifold aims of a practical Christianity ; women who work 
becaose they must; women, true-souled enough to work because they 
ought, or, best of all, great-souled enough to work because they love 
humanity, will all meet on one broad platform large enough and strong 
enough to furnish standing-room for all. Later on, who knows but that 
by means of this same Council we women might free ourselves from that 
stupendous bondage which is the basis of all others, — the unhealthfulness 
of fiohionable dressj ** Courage is as contagious as cowardice," and the 
courage of a council of women may yet lead us into the liberty of a cos- 
tume tasteful as it is reasonable, and healthful as it is chaste. 

Another practical outcome that might be looked for fronr such a con* 
federation of women's efforts in religious and philanthropic, educational 
and industrial work, might be the establishment in every town and city 
of head -quarters for women's work of every kind. There they could have 
a home for their enterprises, a hall for their meetings, and, by building 
on the plan that Mrs. Carse suggests, and we are carrjring out in Chicago, 
they could, from the rental of such a building, realize* money for their 
work. The recent gift from the projectors of Glen Echo (the great Chau* 
tauqua adjoining Washington, D.C.) of ample grounds on which to locate 
a National Temple for this Council, marks another epoch in the move- 
ment to ''arise and build," which is the latest material evolution of our 
mighty cause. 

Still another great advantage would be the wide attention given to 
conclusions reached by such a representative body of women. The best 
ideas of leaders are now entombed in their annual addresses, leaflets, and 
books intended for a single society. But literature issued by the National 
Council would command the well-nigh universal attention of intelligent 
women, and would furnish such a fund of facts, statistics, and results of 
the individual and associated study of reformers now isolated in their 
work, as would be of incalculable value to students of the many and 
widely- varied enterprises to which women are devoting themselves with 
so much zeal. In this connection, let me say that to develop the great 
quality of corporate as well as individual self-respect, I believe no single 
study would do more than that of Frances Power Co)^be*s noble book on 
'' The Duties of Women." It ought to be in the hands of every woman 
who has taken for her motto loyalty to *' heart within, and God o'erhead," 
and surely it ought to be in the hands of every one who has not this high 
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aim, while I am certain that every man who lives woald be a nobkr hot- 
bandy son, and citizen of the great world if he would give this book hit 
thonghtfiil study. 

A little girl has defined a secret as "something which somebody says 
in a whisper to everybody/' and my secret thought concerning organiza> 
tion among women has been here uttered in what I hope may prove to be 
what Fanny Fern designated as the whispered voice, — namely, ** one loud 
enough to be heard in South America." I wish that at least this Council 
would ask its officers to consider and report upon this plan some time 
within the present year, giving them power to act* 

A pan of milk sours in a thunder-storm, and must stand still ere cream 
will come. So is it with our minds. Their sober second thought is best 
attained in solitude. We have long met to read essays, make speeches, 
and prepare petitions; let us hereafter meet, in this great Council, to Ug^' 
islate for Womanhood, for Childhood and the Home. Men have told os 
solemnly, have told us often and in good faith, no doubt, that ** they 
would grant whatever the women of the Nation asked." Our time to 
ask unitedly has waited long, but it is here at last. Goethe has said, 
*' Talent is nurtured best in solitude, but charactAr on life's tempestuous 
sea," and to make the world wider for women and happier for humanity 
the wonder-working powers of organization are essential, the chaos of 
individuality giving place to the cosmos of aggregated influence and 
power. 

He who climbs, sees. Poets tell us of 

*' The one far off, diyine erent. 
Toward which the whole creation morct,** 

and in this mighty movement towards the power that organisation only 
can bestow, what end have we in view? Is it fame, fortune, leadership? 
Not as I read women's hearts, who have known them long and welL It 
is for love's sake, — for the bringing in of peace on earth, good-will to 
men. The two supreme attractions in nature are those of gravitation and 
cohesion. That of cohesion attracts atom to atom, that of gravitation 
attracts all atoms to a common centre. We find in this the most concliH 
sive figure of the supremacy of love to God over any human love, the 
true relation of human to the love divipe, and the conclusive proof that 
in organizing for the greatest number's greatest good, we do but ** think 
God's thoughts after Him." 

WOMEN PLUS TIME. 

Concerning time, there is this exhaustive classification : we either kill, 
spend, or invest it. Starting in life, we have ourselves plus time; this it 
our ''unearned increment." 
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Since we sat here in the Coancil, a three*year cycle has swept by in 
which women have wrought more widely and more worthily than in any 
ten years before, and what have they been doing with their time? 

Let Philippa Fawcett answer, with her famous four hundred marks above 
the mercifully-nameless ** Senior Wrangler" of Cambridge University. 

Let Miss Alford, niece of the great Dean Alford, answer, with her first 
honors in the classical tripos of the same great seat of learning ; and 
Helen Reed, who won the Sargent prize at our own '' Fair Harvard/' ere 
long to become more worthy of its name by reason of fair play rendered 
to the £ur sex. Let Mademoiselle Belasco, of Bucharest, answer, who 
passed the best examination in the Paris law school and is the first lawyer 
known to human annals who studied that profession in order to defend 
the poor without a fee. Let Florence Holland answer, who last year won 
a ''double first" in Latin and in English at Calcutta University. Let the 
world of books reply with more new and brilliant lights looming above the f 
horizon in literature and journalism than can be catalogued outside the 
index pages and advertising columns of our magazines, and the general 
admission that the best-selling novels of recent years have been by women. 

Let Rev. Juniata Breckenridge reply, a graduate of Oberlin Theo* 
logical Seminary, now by act of a Congregational council licensed as a 
preacher in that conservative communion ; or Rev. Mrs. Drake, recently 
ordained to preach the Gospel ''by the largest council of Congregational 
ministers ever assembled in the State" of Iowa. Let Miss Greenwood, 
of Brooklyn, answer with her record as superintendent of evangelistic 
work in the National W. C. T. U., and her list of over seven hundred 
women preachers and evangelists. Let the Catholic Katherine Drexel 
speak, who, on February is, consecrated herself by solemn vows to the 
exclusive service of the Indian and the negro, devoting her fortune of 
seven million dollars to their religious, intellectual, and social elevation. 
As true a priestess as walks the earth is such a woman in this mammon- 
loving age. 

What have women been doing with their time ? Let Dr. Emily Black- 
well, of New York City, speak for women in medicine. She does so in 
this letter, recently received : 

*'The fint diploiDa given to a woman was that of Elizabeth Dlackwell, Geneva 
(N. Y.) Medical College, 1849. 1^^ census of 1880 gives two thousand four hundred ; 
that of 1890 will probably double the number. There are one himdred and fifty in 
China, and there must be as many more in Hindoostan." 

Let Miss Greene, of Boston, tell us, a member of the bar in that city, 
who says that the first woman lawyer was admitted in Iowa in 1869 ; that 
there are now enrolled one hundred and ten women lawyers, including 
several who have been admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Consider the fact that more than eighty-two per cent, of all our pablic 
school-teachers are women; that over two hundred colleges have now 
over four thousand women students; that* industrial schools for girls are 
being founded in almost every State ; that hardly a score of colleges in 
all the nation still exclude us, and that these begin to look sheepish and 
speak in tones apologeticj while the University of Pennsylvania was lately 
opepedy Barnard College in New York is the annex to magnificent Co- 
lumbia, and the Methodist University of Washington, D.C, the Leland 
Stanford and Chicago Universities, with countless millions back of them, 
are, in all their departments, including divinity, to be open to women. 
Reflect that we are admitted to the theological seminaries of the Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and Universalist Churches, to say nothing of half a 
dozen smaller ecclesiastical communions ; that the Free Baptist and sev- 
eral other churches now welcome women delegates to their highest conn- 
cils, while we vote in the local assembly of almost every church in Chris- 
tendom, except the Catholic ; and that, while some of us were rejected as 
delegates by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Chnicb 
in 1888, that body submitted the question to a vote of two million Meth- 
odists, and sixty-two per cent, of those ** present and voting" declared 
in favor of complete equality within the ** household of faith.** 

Besides all this, remember that the order of deaconesses is now recog- 
nized in the Episcopal and Methodist Churches, and is practically certain 
to be within this year by Presbyterians; that a simple, reasonable costume 
is insured to those who enter upon this vocation, and they are to be cared 
for in sickness and age, thus being at one stroke relieved of a lifetime's 
care in return for their service to humanity. Pass in review the philan- 
thropies of women, — involving not fewer than sixty societies of National 
scope or value, with their hundreds of State and tens of thousands. of 
local auxiliaries both North and South, and the countless local boards 
organized to help the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes in 
town and city (all of whom would be stronger if each class were correlated 
nationally); study the ''college settlements'* or colonies of college 
women who establish themselves in the poorer parts of great cities and 
work on the plan of Toynbee Hall, London ; think of the women's pro- 
tective agencies, women's sanitary associations and exchanges, indostrial 
schools and societies for physical culture, — all of which are but clusters 
on the heavy-laden boughs of the Christian civilization which ruses 
woman up and, with her, lifts towards heaven the worfd. 

Contemplate the Women's Foreign and Home Missionary SocietieSy 
relative to which an expert tells us that the first was ** organized about a 
quarter of a century ago, and now most of the denominations have both 
associations, with a contributing membership of about one and one-half 
millions. They circulate about one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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copies of mimoniry ptpeis, besides millions of pages of leaflets. They 
Ikdd at least a half-million missionary meetings every jrear, presided over 
by women, the addresses made and papers read by the sisterhood that, 
iMty years ago, would no sooner have thought of doing soch a work than 
they would of taking a jonmey to the moon. They raise and distribote 
about two millions of money every jrear, and these several boards scan 
each little investment with as much care as if a fortune were to be made in 
discovering an error in the accounts.** 

Marshal in blessed array the King's Daughters, two hundred thousand 
strong, with their hallowed motto, ** In His Name ;*' the Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, with its immense contingent of women; reflect that a 
woman spoke before the Catholic Total Abstinence Society, at its late 
meeting, in the presence of distinguished prelates of that church, which, 
while beyond most others utilizing the money, devotion, and work of 
women, is most conservative of all when their public efforts are con« 
cemed. Remember the pathetic figure of our beloved little Pundita 
Ramabai as she stood pl^uling the cause of high-caste Hindoo widows 
upon this platform three years ago, and rejoice that in her school at Poona 
the dream is coming true. 

Sorely time has neither been ''killed** nor ''spent,** but blessedly 
imo€gUd\ff all these shining ranks of " women at work" for God and for 
Hmnanity. 

Every woman who vacates a place in the teachers' ranks and enters an 
imusnal line of work does two excellent things : she makes room for some 
one waiting for a place and helps to open a new vocation for herself and 
other women. In view of this, consider what it means to all of us, that 
women have now taken their places successfully in almost every rank from 
anthor and artist, lecturer and journalist, to dentist and barber, farmer 
and ranchman, stock-broker and steamboat captain. 

Concerning this tremendous evolution, I tried in vain to get the foot- 
ings of the late United States census. 

Statistics give 5,500,000 women as the number who earn their own 
living by industrial pursuits in Germany, 4,000,000 in England, 3,750,000 
in France, about the same number in Austria-Hungary, and in America 
over 2,700,000. 

This much I can give of my own knowledge in the way of detailed 
statement concerning women's work : the Women's Temperance Publish- 
ing Association, Chicago, with its annual issue of from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and twenty-five million pages, an institution in 
which women own all the stock, constitute the board of directors, do all 
the editing, and a woman, Mrs. F. H. Rastall, is the business manager, 
bandied last year over two hundred thousand dollars. 

Women, led by Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, are erecting in Chicago a 
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temple to cost one million one hundred thousand dollars, not for show 
and not for glory, bat to afford by its rentals the wherewithal to carry on 
their work of philanthropy and reform throughout the Nation. Societies 
of women are now very generally planning for buildings of their own in 
leading towns and cities. 

The business women of the country have a first-class journal under the 
care of Miss Mary F. Seymour, 38 F^k Row, New York, and the 
Woman* s Journal^ Boston, and Woman* s Tribune^ Washington, are, with 
The Union Signal^ of Chicago, the Church Unions of New York, and The 
Home Maher^ edited by Mrs. J. C. Croly (Jennie June), the gmding 
journalistic lights of our advance. 

Recently, in Gotham, women have formed a society for political 
study, and have organized the Ladies' Health Protective Association in 
that untidy town. In several States they have engineered laws through 
the legislatures whereby lady physicians have positions and salaries in 
several State institutions, and no gentleman intermeddleth therewith 1 
Women have also, and notably within the last three years, secured laws 
for the better protection of their own sex; have immeasurably increased 
the property rights of married women and their rights to their children 
under the law ; have obtained appropriations for reformatories for women 
and homes for those morally degraded. 

Women are now on the county and city school-boards of Chicago; 
they are sanitary inspectors in that municipality ; they are police matrons 
in nearly all our large cities, and even London is moving in the same 
direction ; they have been delegates to the Prohibition party's National 
Convention and to the recent great Convention of the Farmers* Alliance 
in Ocala, Florida ; while in the Presidential campaign since we met here 
before, Republican clubs of women were organized by a National com- 
mittee, the Democratic party being the only one that has not yet nation- 
ally given token of marching with the age in which it lives. 

Since we last met, and for the first time in history, the World's Fair 
has a separate commission of women provided and provided for by the 
United States Government ; and, to crown all, two dauntless women have 
spun around this little planet in about ten weeks, while the prospect is 
that, by air-ship, we shall all spin round in five days, or thereabouts, with- 
in the next deode. 

The air of these last days is electric with delightful tidings. In New 
York City, such leaders as Mary Putnam Jacobi and Mrs. Agnew have 
rallied around Dr. Emma Kempin, the learned lawyer from Zurich, and 
are helping to make it easier than ever before for women to enter the 
learned profession that has been most thickly hedged away from them. 
In Baltimore, Miss Mary Garrett, the most progressive woman of wealth 
that our country has produced, leads the movement that will ytX open 
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Johns Hopkins University to us, and has already mortgai^ its medical 
college to the admission of women. In the recent National Convention 
of Public School Teachers, women were made vice-presidents for the first 
time, and given an equal voice in all proceedings; while the International 
Sunday-School Convention, that meets but once in three years, made a 
similar advance; and the Christian Endeavor Society, that has enrolled 
in the last ten years over seven hundred and fifty thousand men and 
women, places the sexes side by side in all its purposes and plans. On 
the platform of the Massachusetts Women Suffragists, two weeks ago, sat, 
and in its programme participated, ladies representing the alumnae of 
Mount Holyoke College, no longer a '' female seminary," be it thank* 
fully observed ; also Vassar and Wellesley : a tableau that, in view of 
inherent college conservatism, could not have been furnished for our 
rejoicing eyes had not the disenthralment of women become a most 
respectable and already a well-nigh triumphant reform. 

Compare the significance of that spectacle with the first announcement 
by Mrs. Emma Willard in 1819, when she submitted to the New York 
Legislature her plan for the higher education of girls, — ^the very first on 
record in this country, — but emphatically declared that she wished to 
produce no ''college-bred ftmaies^*^ and that there would be no ''exhibi* 
tions" in her school, since '' public speaking forms no part of female , 
education.'* 

Seeing those three wise college women seated in Tremont Temple 
beside Lucy Stone, two weeks ago, one could hardly believe that, as Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall tells us, Harvard College was founded one hundred 
and fifty-three years before the slightest provision for the education of 
girls was made by Massachusetts ; or that, for one hundred and thirty-five 
years after public schools were established in Boston for boys, girls were 
not even admitted to learn reading or writing ** for a part of the year." 
It has taken sixty years so to dignify and individualize woman as to make 
of words accepted once, epithets that refined natures now discard. For 
instance, that ex-President of the United States who, in a recent after- 
dinner speech in New York City, referred to Anna Dickinson, the most 
brilliant orator of our civil war, as a ''female," did not improve his 
standing by that ill-chosen designation. While I would by no means 
defend that gifted woman for referring to the personage in question as 
" the Hangman of Buffalo,*' I beg respectfully to remind him that the 
vocabulary in which women who speak in public are characterized as 
" females" and "female orators" has long since passed into "innocuous 
desuetude." 

Now let us widen the outlook to its utmost and see what forty years 
have wrought along the picket line of our advance, — actual participation 
in the government. Nineteen thousand women voted in Boston alone on 
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« decuive achool question in 1888, and in a driring snow-Mor 
have tbe ballot now on ichool questions in twenty-two Statt 
nicipal and school suffrage in Kansas and Oklahoma; whil 
tutional enactment, ratified by a vote of eight to one among 
they are fully disenthralled in the free motmtain State ol 
Well sang a woman of that happy Commonwealth on the di 
minion to the family of States : 

"TheGnt Repablleof Aeworid « 

Now greet* the i»j. Its fl«( valinlcd 

To the pore monntiin mir. 

On pUim, is cuqroa, ahop, and mlac, 

He usi of eqml rigbti iluJl •Une, 

From Jti Ua* foldi, witli ligl^ dirlne— 

A qrmbol bri^t end fair," 

John Bright said that agiution is but " the manhalliog a 
conscience to right its laws," and in this large view erc 
woman must perceive her duty to be made wiltiog to vote if 1 
already. The new United States Senator from Kansas pa 
pithily in a recent speech. He said : 

" At the dawn of tbc twentieth century, tlte United State* will b« fo 
peoiMe that live b them. When that good time c<une*, women will TCte 
drinking." 

The first ballots ever cast by women for the election of a N: 
willbethoseofWyomingwomenin 189a. A happy man indee 
next President to be should the candidate for which a majorit 
chised women vote come to the throne of power, and from fail 
tion women would have much to hope, — at least in post-office ] 
Our expectation of justice is not in the lily-handed men of co 
and cloister, but in the farmets whose " higher education" I 
Grange, and in the mechanics trained by trades-unions and ' 
of Labor. These are the men who have, been known to | 
because sewing-women toiled at starving rales ; who stand sttx 
motto, "Equal pay for equal work;" who declare in their pi 
we shall have the ballot, and who are the force tliat shall yet 
an evenness between the eight-hour day of the husband and 
hour day of the wife I 

soaaL pusnr. 

The chief significance of Parncll's present discrowned esti 
but little emphasized as yet in the public mind ; but, to my tl 
woman question has had no triumph so signal in our genen 
not many yean since any man of great gifts and splendid pal 
ments in the interest of humanity, was entirely separated in I 
the people into two characters. As a hero, he stood forth i 
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world knew of him in his relations to the world ; bat as a man, in 
relations to women, he was altogether a different personality, with whom 
the poblic had nothing whatever to do, and, no matter how basely he 
might conduct himself, it was no concern of theirs, because the estimate 
of woman was so much beneath that which is now held. She was bat an 
adjunct of man, and called, by many of the greatest among men, ''a 
necessary eriL" But in these later years she has become a daughter of 
God, an individmd, a personality of intellect, of power, of judgment, and 
every woman who presents to the world that aspect has, by the laws of 
mind, helped to dignify womankind in the thought of every person who 
thinks at all concerning women. The popular concept of womanhood is 
but a composite photograph of woman made up from the deductions of a 
million minds concerning millions of women, and the highest office of the 
modem woman is that when the mental photograph she makes becomes a 
part of this mighty composite picture so determinative of destiny, that 
picture shall take on a loftier aspect. So it has been; women, good, 
gifted, undaunted, have added themselves by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in the home, the school, the church, the state, to the popular con* 
cept of womanhood, so that when Pamell, great hero that he is, ruins one 
woman and despoils one home, his features as a hero are so blurred and 
distorted to the eye of nations that he must step down and out. Nor 
would I in the least forget that Mrs. O'Shea has blurred, so far as her 
poor little individuality could, the composite photograph of womankind. 
But, then, there has not been one word spoken in her favor 1 She was 
nothing to anybody but Captain 0*Shea and the once great Irish hero. 
Her penalty is heavy enough in the nature of the case. But God be 
thanked that we live in an age when men as a class have risen to such an 
appreciation of women as a class, that the mighty tide of their public 
sentiment will drown out any man's reputation who is false to woman and 
the home. And this, which is true now in large degree throughout the 
world, will be a thousand times more true a century from now. 

CO-OPERATIVE HAPPINESS. 

In the epoch on which we have entered, labor will doubtless come to 
be the only potentate, and, '' for value received/' will have the skilled toil 
of the human species as its sole basis of any " specie payment ;" " a note 
of hand" having no offset save the human hand at work. For man added 
to nature is all the capital there is on earth: and "the best that any 
mortal hath is that which every mortal shares." But nature belongs 
equally to all men ; hence the only genuine capital and changeless medium 
of exchange, always up to par value, is labor itself, and there will event- 
ually be no more antagonism between capital and labor than between the 
right hand and the left. Labor is the intelligent and beneficent reaction 
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of man upon natture. This reaction sets force enough in motion to float 
him in all waters and carry him across all continents. His daily labor, 
then, is the natural equivalent he furnishes for food and clothing, foel and 
shelter, and it is the supreme interest of the State to prepare the indi- 
vidual in head, hand, and heart to put forth his highest power. Carried 
to its legitimate conclusion, this is the socialism of Christ ; the Gokfen 
Rule in action ; the basis of that golden age which shall succeed this age 
of gold. There is no devil's delusion so complete as that ''blue blood*' 
is best. That it is really the cheapest and thinnest blood of all is proved 
by the fact that the blue veins, from which we get the phrase, are but the 
symptoms of poor health, and he who has poor health is poor indeed. 
That a white hand is to be desired is another first-class delusion, and in 
tim-^ to come the white hand will be a badge of inferiority and progres- 
sive paralysis, while the brown hand of self-help will be the hand of holi- 
ness. Women are beginning to study the labor question, that whale to 
which politicians are now throwing tubs, and which spouts so foamily in 
the deep sea of living issues. Women, as a class, have been the world's 
chief toilers ; it is a world-old proverb that ** their work is never done." 
But the value put upon that work is pointedly illustrated in the reply 
recently given by an ancient Seminole to one of our white ribboners who 
visited the reservation of that tribe in Florida, where she saw oxen grazing 
and a horse roaming the pasture, while two women were grinding at the 
mill, pushing its wheels U^riously by hand. Turning to the old Indian 
chief who sat by, the temperance woman said, with pent-up indignation, 
''Why don't you' yoke the oxen or harness the horses and let them 
turn the mill?" The ''calm view" set forth in his answer contains a 



;. whole body of evidence touching the woman question. Hear him: 

" Horse cost money ; ox cost money; squaw cost nothing.** 

After all, there were tons of philosophy in the phrase ; for, by the 
laws of mind, each person in a community is estimated according to his 
relation to the chief popular standard of value. To-day, in this commer- 
cial civilization of ours, money is that standard. Hence the emanciptf 
tion of women must come, first of all, along industrial lines. She must, 
in her skilled head and hands, represent financial values. To-day the 
standard is gold; to-morrow it will be gifts; the next day, character. 
But, in the slow, systematic process of evolution it is only through finan- 
cial freedom that she will rise to that truer freedom which is the measure 
of all her faculties in trained, harmonious, and helpful exercise. 

It was Carlyle who said that " the epic poem of the future shall not 
begin like that of Virgil, 'Arms and a man I sing,' but, * Tools and a 
man I sing,' ^'— -only that man shall be a woman, too ; and her own quick, 
deft, and skilful hand shall be her bread-winner. 

Just thirty years ago, in 1861, General Spinner, of grateful memory. 
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proposed the admission of women to employment in the United States 
Tmsory. As Salmon P. Chase was Secretary of that Department, h» 
permission was sought and freely obtained, bat so moch difficalty was 
made by men who wanted the work, that Attorney-General Edward Bates 
had to render an opinion favorable to the women, and we may well be- 
lieve that Abraham Lincoln, always our friend, was in sympathy with the 
movement. Not a little annoyance was endured by the three officers who 
publicly took up the women's cause. A variegated and complete assort- 
ment of nightcaps, labelled with the word "Grandmother," and other 
epithets intended to be equally opprobious, was sent them through the 
post-office, also letters containing vituperative threats that failed of their 
intentioD« 

It is not too much to daim that a new era dawned for woman, indus- 
trially and officially, when the imperial people's Government thus for the 
fiist time recognized her right to a share in the good things it has to give. 

For my part, I would have woman everywhere treated as an individual 
and not as belonging to a tribe. I would have her portion under the sun 
assigned to her in severalty, and would teach her as rapidly as possible to 
become a citizen of the world on equal terms with every other citizen. 

No words more cogent have been spoken on the industrial disenthral- 
ment of women than by Edward Bellamy, who told me once that when 
he ielt the touch of his little girl's hand upon his cheek the exclamation 
of Luther, " This is a hard world for girls," came to his lips, and he set 
about advocating social conditions thai should make it less difficult and 
dangerous. 

The February issue of that breezy magazine. The Ladies^ Home Journal^ 
is of especial interest. Compare it with a twenty-year old Gcdey^ and, 
in spite of its puny-waisted fashion-plates, see how much more roomy now 
is woman's world. And its most significant article this month is Edward 
Bellamy's ''Woman in the Year 2000." Here he shows the ripreme 
importance to society of industrial independence among woruen. He 
claims that within two or three generations there will be but one great 
business corporation — ^the state — in which all men and women shall have 
an equal share, — say one, three, or five thousand a year, which, as matters 
now stand, is certainly most generous of him, especially as it is to come 
through no masculine intermediary, but straight into our own, in that 
day, ample and numerous pockets. For woman is to ''share and share 
alike" in this national income with the noblest Roman of them all, and, 
being thus rendered perfectly "secure and comfortable" for life, she will 
not marry except for love ; and, if she does not marry at all, will be 
under no pecuniary or social disadvantage. He says: 

•< Would yon gain a realization of the position of the < old maid' in the year 2000? 
If M look at the lordly bachelor of to-day, the hero of romance, the qmotore of the 
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dnwiiif>room and of the promciuule. Even ftf that bright being, like hia, self-poited, 
serenely imoudarUt free as air will the * old maid* of the year 9000 be. It Is altoge&tr 
probable, by the way, that the term * old ruid' will by that time have (alien into disoic. 
But while Uie unmarried woman of the y^ar 2000^ whether yoang or old, wHl en|oy ^m 
dignity and independence of the bachelor of to-day, the insolent pmapqity at preicat 
enjoyed by the latter will have passed into salutary, tf sad, eclipse^ No longer profitiBg 
by the effect of the pressure of economic necessity upon woman, to make him iadit- 
pensable, but dependent exdusirely upon his intrinsic attractions, instead of being ablt 
to assume the fastidious airs of a sultan surrounded by languishing beaaties, he will bo 
fortunate if he can secure by his merits the smiles of one. 

** In the year aooo no man, whether lover or husband, may hope to win the &Tor of 
maid or wife save by desert. ** 

Surely desert is a vast improvement upon desertion as the divorce 
courts illustrate the latter in these unpoetic day^ 1 

But there is another aspect of Mr. Bellamy's plan that has stiU greater 

interest. Hear him once more : 

" There is another and profoundly tragic aspect of the relation of the sesc^ wliidi 
by no means may be passed over in considering what Nationalism will do for womna* 
hood. The same economical pressure which brings the mass of women into a relatkm 
of dependence upon men, rendered more or less tolerable according to the degree of 
mutual affection, reduces a great multitude of women, who are not fortunate enoog^ to 
find adequate masculine support, to a form of slavery more morally degrading than any 
other, and more complete in its indignity. Thb most ancient form of bondage^ wUdi 
has grown up with the race, and flourishes to-day in the face of ctviliatioo and Chria- 
tendom as widely and as vigorously as ever, which no wisdom of the economist, no 
zeal of the philanthropist has ever availed to diminish. Nationalism, by the neoesmy 
operation of its fundamental principle, will at once and forever extirpate. Want, on tho 
one hand, will no longer drive the virtuous woman to dishonor, nor, 00 the other, will 
wealth in the hands of unscrupulous men tempt her frivolous sister.** 

While I am perfectly aware that the Woman's Council, as. such, does 
not accept the theories herein set forth, their presentation by America's 
chief apostle of industrial reform (of whose book, ''Looking Backward**' 
half a million copies have been published) seems to me to assign to the 
industrial emancipation of women no higher rank than it deserves. Helen 
Campbell tells us that two hundred thousand women are at work in a hun- 
dred diffierent trades in New York City, and of these we learn that twenty- 
seven thousand support their own husbands. 

Look at the situation as pictured by another student of the labor 
movement : 

** Rich idlers amusing themselves at Newport and Tuxedo; poor wor k er s baryiag 

themselves in coal-mines. Young men and women riding across country after a bag 

that smells like a fox; old men and women picking decayed food out of garbage cane. 

Lapdogs driving through Central Park to take the air; children stripping tobacco-steaas 

in garrets." 

" Tlnit layiag hands oa aaoUMr 
To cola hit kbor aad ■wtsi, 
Maa goes la pawa to hit bcodMr 
For ouraal yoais of dtbc" 
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" Tht average of I3«i5a persons, without home or family, sleeping nightly in police 
statioQ-hottscs and pestilent dormitories within the city of New York, offers more momen* 
tons sahjects for discnssion than revision of creeds or enrichmem of litnigies.** 

The Boston GMi^ analyzing the recent statistics of the Massachusetts 
Labor Barean, says : 

^'Tlie fignres simpl]^sliow that in the employments in which the very lowest wages 
are paid, women constitute over 70 per cent of the workers, while in the employments 
where as high as $ao a week are paid they constitute hardly over 3 per cenL In addi- 
tion to all this is the hnmiliating fact that in the same occupations, standing side hy side 
with men, the females are paid less wages for the same work ; or, what amounts to the 
same thing, a woman of twenty years or upwards is made to work side hy side with a 
boy of ten at the same wages. Women are compelled, then, to fill most of the cheap 
places, and paid less wages for the same work at that We have no hesitation in saying 
that thb is an indefensible injustice, and one so gross as to shame civilization. Why do 
legislators sit passively under such discriminations of sex in the matter of work and 
wages ? Simply because they know that the women cany no votes, and that mere sen* 
timent, however just, can neither seat nor unseat a politician. But it will not always 
bcthna."* 

Now there can be no more constant source of moral deterioration 
among women than these figures furnish, and, as a worker in the difficult 
reform which has social virtue as its outcome, I have been driven to be- 
lieve that the core of Edward Bellamy's plan, which is the industrial dis- 
enthralment of women, is the way out of the wilderness for woman, and 
through her for mankind. With the weapons of toil in her firm, kind, 
and skilful hand, she can dub her brother man ** a knight of the new 
chivalry," and otherwise she cannot. 

General Booth, in ** Darkest England," declares that London has 
over thirty thousand absolutely homeless poor, who sleep out of doors 
the year around, and whose only difference of grade is that some have a 
newspaper t)etween them and the damp paving-stones, while most have 
not. There are in Great Britain, he says, a hundred thousand prostitutes 
and half a million drunkards, and one person in every five in London 
dies in the work-house, the hospital, or the lunatic asylum. 

Jacob Riis, in his new book, entitled ** How the Other Half Lives," 
portrays the life of "the submerged tenth" in New York City after a 
fashion that makes us wonder if our Sit)erian exile petitions ought not to 
be duplicated to the governor of the proud Empire State of our own land. 
Now, in face of all this abomination of desolation, I believe that when, 
for every child born into the world, the problems of food and clothing, 
fuel and shelter are already and for evermore settled questions (the great, 
kind, foresighted human family, as a corporate firm of We, Us & Company, 
having arranged all that as an offset to the labor of that child when old 
enough to work), then will have come the very first fair chance ever yet 
given for the survival of the fittest in true character and highest conquest. 
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Talk about community of interest as fatal to the noblest ambitions 1 
The fact is that thus alone will Godlike ambitions be enkindled, — " tbe 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the love of love.'* 

Almost every one has inspiration and purpose, but the difference in 
the light shed from these two flames brought down from heaven it in 
different persons like that between a firefly and a star. One sparkles ton 
a moment in the darkness, but guides nowhere, because its chief chanc- 
teristic is its intermittence ; the other lends the illumination of its mild, 
unchanging light to every eye that is lifted to behold it. So will it be in 
the age of brotherhood that shall kill out this age of gold ; unhampered 
by the everlasting grind of necessities that we have in common with the 
brute creation, the steady, shining star of a purpose great as the soul and 
sacred as immortality shall light up every life of man. 

In his book entitled '< Society as I Have Found It," Ward McAllister, 
that astounding product of democratic institutions, describes a banquet 
at Delmonico's at which seventy-two of the famous '' Four Hundred** sat 
down, and which cost ten thousand dollars. He says, ** The table, cov- 
ered with flowers, seemed like the abode of fairies." • • • ''The wines 
were perfect. Blue Seal Johannisberg flowed like water ; incomparable 
1848 claret, superb Burgundies, and amber-colored Madeira added to the 
intoxicating effect of the scene." • • • ''Lovely women's eyes sparkled 
with delight at the beauty of their surroundings, and I felt that the Cur 
being who sat next me would have graced Alexander's feast.'* 

The recent promenade concert given by the junior class of Yale Col* 
lege is estimated by good judges to have cost, including costumes specially 
prepared for it, thirty thousand dollars at the lowest estimate. Not a few 
of those young students paid eight hundred to one thousand dollan as 
his share for the evening, and yet Yale is a Christian college, not given 
up to pomps and vanities like poor McAllister and his set,— ere long to 
be upset, thank heaven, and made to feel the contempt of all true patriots 
and devotees of Christianity in action. 

Poor Jeannie at Lucknow heard " The Campbells are coming," bat tbe 
''poor woman of the nineteenth century" (as a witty Frenchman called 
her) begins to sing, "The Farmers are coming, hurrah, hurrah I** She 
begins to hear much earnest talk about "applied Christianity," and, 
though the great Rip Van Winkle mass of conservatives still rejoice that 
they have a "safe preacher" who gives them "a pure Gospel," there is 
now and then a restless remnant in every congregation that asks, with a 
bright man whose words I lately read, if " you do not hear pure math* 
ematics when one repeats to you the elements of Euclid? But what 
would you say — in this age of Mount Cenis Tunnels and Sues Canals, and 
microscopes and spectroscopes, of turbine wheels, and djrnamos, and 
quadruple-expansion engines — what would you say of the teacher of 
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phytks who give you no application of mathematics that Euclid had not 
expounded, and talked of no details with which Euclid was not equally 
fiuiuliar?" 

Those who do not want ** reform radicalism preached in their meeting- 
house*' these days» remind me of the dear old prohibition pastor who 
was taken to task by his deacons after morning service with the words: 
" Didn't you know that we got you here to preach the Gospel ?" ** Oh, 
yes, I know all about it," stoutly replied the preacher, ** and a nice, 
sweet, pretty little pill you'd like me to make of it, but I propose to 
preach every-day religion as I understand it." And he then and there 
proceeded to exhort after a £uhion that might thus be paraphrased : 

** Ont from the heartbstone the children fair 
Put from the brtath of a molhcr't pnqrer; 
Shall a faihif*t vati on the crowded street 
Consent to the snare for their thooghtless fect?^ 

Does anybody suppose that if Amelia S. Quinton, Alice Fletcher, and 
Elaine Goodale had been given power over our bewildered Indians of the 
plains,— that pitiful remnant of a race, cut down as ruthlessly as the for- 
ests of the Adirondacks, — this winter's tragedy would have crimsoned our 
military reoofds? ' 

The whole roHonaU of women's place in finance and politics is set 
forth in the remark of a Knight of Labor, who, referring to an undesira- 
ble locality, said, *' It's not a fit place for a woman," and the. quick 
reply of a comrade, " Then it's time for women to go down there and 
make Ufit^ 

For true as when she spoke them are these words of a maiden in classic 
times: 

*'I like our Latin word for man, which equally includes your sex and 
mine; for in all things the highest and the most enduring, I am as 
much a man as you are." And well might she have added: "In all 
things the most holy and pure, it should be your highest aim to be just as 
much a woman as am I.'' 

A philosopher has said (he was the father of Louisa M. Alcott) that 
individualism grows behind the ears, personality over the eyes. To me 
the distinction seems a good one, and I could wish that in all our woman's 
work we might insist on the motherly, the social, the unifying power of 
personality with its j^racious instinct of otherhood rather than on individ- 
ualism with selfhood as its everlasting and colossal shadow. 

The many-sided woman question has invaded all realms, even to those 
where crowns are worn. Never before in history were so many of the 
world's chief rulers women. Victoria of England has been for fifty-three 
years queen of the greatest nation on earth except our own. Spain has 
its queen regent; Holland its queen regent and princess royal; Hawaii a 
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queen ; Madagascar another queen ; and it seems bat yesterday since the 
Republic of Brazil iras ruled by the princess regent, who abolished 
slavery. 

In all the line of English history only two epochs have received a 
gracious name, and they are the two when great queens reigned, — Che 
''Elizabethan" and the ''Victorian" ages. Besides them, we have affec- 
tionate mention of " the good Queen Anne, whom God defended." So 
far as I have learned, there is nothing analogous to this in the reign of 
any English king. Surely these facts have high significance in helping to 
work out a solution of the mightiest problem of our time, — ^woman in 
government. 

DRESS RXFORIC. 

But be it remembered that until woman comes to her kingdom physi- 
cally she will never really come at alL Created to be well and strong 
and beautiful, she long ago "sacrificed her constitution, and has ever 
since been living on her by-laws." She has made of herself an hoar-glass, 
whose sands of life pass quickly by. She has walked when she shook! 
have nin, sat when she should have walked, reclined when she shoold have 
sat. She has allowed herself to become a mere lay-figure upon which any 
hump or hoop or farthingale could be fastened that fashion-mongers 
chose; and ofttimes her head is a mere rotary ball upon which milli- 
ners may let perch whatever they please, — ^be it bird of paradise or beast 
or creeping thing. She has bedraggled her senseless long skirts in what- 
ever combination of filth the street presented, submitting to a motion the 
most awkward and degrading known to the entire anio&al kingdom, fox 
nature has endowed all others that carry trains and trails with the power 
of lifting them without turning in their tracks, but a £uhionable woman 
pays lowliest obeisance to what follows in her own wake; iand, as she 
does so, cuts the most grotesque figure outside a jumping-jack. She is a 
creature bom to the beauty and freedom of Diana, hot die is swathed by 
her skirts, splintered by her stays, bandaged by her tight waist, and 
pinioned by her sleeves until — ^alas, that I should live to say it I — a trasMd 
turkey or a spitted goose af e her most appropriate emblems. 

A lady reporter tells us that she had the curiosity to ask the weight of 
a bead-trimmed suit, and found it greater than the maximum weight 
carried by soldiers in our late war, 'including accoutrements, ammuni- 
tion, and alL" She reports the present situation as follows : " No pockets, ^ 
no free use of the lower limbs for her who is ' in Ityle,' and ' they say* ** 
that skirts are to be lengthened, — already they must touch the floor,— that:^ 
trains are coming back, and — perhaps — hoops I" In conclusion, thii^. 
sensible woman suggests that "a committee of our most capable 
honored sisters be chosen and instructed to give us a costume for walkinj 
and for working.' 
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To mj mind, this is an altogether reasonable plan, and I wish we 
might appoint that committee at this Coonci], giring it a few instructions, 
to which I would gratuitously contribute the following: ''Arrange for 
and build the dress around one do%en pockets.^* 

The catalogue of our crimes as the dry-goods class of creation is, how* 
ever, less tragically true to-day than it was yesterday. 

A spasm of sense has embellished the features of the average fashion- 

X>i*te; Dr. Jaeger's flannels have helped to equalize the circulation ; Mrs. 

^SateSy of Boston, and other good women have introduced reform in 

^^mderwear; Dr. Stockham has written Tokology; Mrs. Annie Jenness 

^ffller has united the aesthetics to the ethics of costuming, and it has 

4ictnally become £uhionable to use dumb-bells and take fencing lessons 1 

More than this, the limp, the shuffle, the slide, and the hop are passing 

out, and women are positively learning to walk as a fashionable accom- 

pliAmmt. Most gracious of all, the Princess of Wales has recently sent 

word to the clothes deformers of the human form and bedeckers of the 

homan cranium, that no dress or bonnet trimmed with the desiccated 

itmains of birds will be hereafter accepted by herself or daughters. 

While I should be sorry to give undue prominence here to the work 
of the White Ribbon Army, it would be wrong not to include among the 
influences that tend towards woman's physical emancipation the well-nigh 
Univeml introduction into our public schools of hygienic teaching in all 
grades from the primary to the senior high school. Of this Mrs. Hunt, 
kA Boston, the heroine of that bloodless war for better blood, will tell you 



Following up this splendid advantage, we decided, at our recent con- 
tention in Atlanta, to attempt securing laws that shall require the regular 
teaching of gymnastics in all grades of the public school, with reference 
to health of body and grace of attitude and movement. Mrs. Frances J. 
Leiter, of Mansfield, Ohio, superintends this department of work, and we 
are planping to help head off the craniologic aviary business by organ- 
ising a Department of Mercy that will, through common school and other 
teaching, make it unthinkable, a generation hehce, that any woman could 
poise upon her skull a martyred warbler of the upper air. 

In view of the impending mania for long skirts, and the settled dis- 
temper of bodices abbreviated at the wrong terminus, it strikes me as 
desirable that the Council should utter a deliverance in favor of a sensible, 
modest, tasteful, business costume for busy women. 

But the better is always likely to be the greatest enemy of the best, 
and in her happy deliverance from the worst in dress the average woman 
is too much inclined to let well enough alone. For this reason it is more 
than ever the duty of leaders to point their sisters onward along the 
brightly opening way, not by precept alone, but by method and plan. 
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SaSNTIFIC MOTHUtHOOD. 

It has been wisely remarked by one of our coUege-bred women, that 
in no particular has the average woman fiuled more signally than in keep> 
ing her own little ones alive. Four hundred thousand babies annuaUy 
breathe their first and last in the United States, — ^being either so poorly 
endowed with vital powers or so inadequately nourished and cared for 
that they cannot longer survive. One-third of all the children boni 
depart this life before they reach five years of age. In Oriental countries 
they swarm thick as flies, and the existence of woman (a being so impure 
that her husband begs pardon for referring to his wife at all) is tolerated 
only because she is a necessary prerequisite to the transformation of a man 
into a father of sons. It thus appears that exclusive devotion to ma- 
ternity has not resulted in the best good of woman or the highest devel* 
opment of humanity. In those same Oriental countries, the Anglo- 
Saxon race has conquered the native and holds it in subjection, though 
outnumbered at the rate of twenty-five hundred to one. Possibly if fiewer 
children were bom, and of a better quality, it might be a blessing to all 
concerned. The fabled lioness which, on being twitted of her small 
\ family, replied, proudly, eyeing her beautiful whelp, ** It is true I have 

one only, but that one will grow up to be a lion," may, for aught we 
know, prefigure the woman of the future. It seems to be a law of nature 
that quantity decreases as quality improves. But, be this as it may, we 
are going to have ere long a scientific motherhood. Children will be 
bom of set purpose and will cut their teeth according to a plan. The 
empirical maxims and old wives' fables of the nursery will give way to 
the hard-eamed results of scientific investigation. The best woik of the 
mother will be intelligently done, on the bases of heredity, pre-natal 
influence, and devout ot)edience to the laws of health. Doctors, diet and 
dress, ventilation, sleep, and exercise will constitute her ''council of physi- 
cians." Says Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, a Vassar graduate and a suc- 
cessful mother : 

"Old-fashioned New EngUnd mothen are often extolled at an ideal typeof moChoN 
hood, while college-bred women are the staple of popular newspaper jokes in tbdr 
alleged futile attempts to care for their offspring. Yet statistics show that the mortatt^ 
among native New England stock exceeds that of anj other pait in the United States, 
and the proportion of deaths to births is constantly increasing; while among the ridi- 
culed college women nine-tenths of their children survive infancy, a reooid wUdi I 
believe has never been equalled in any country or age since statistics furaished the data 
for such deductions. 

** I assert tbat a woman scientifically educated can in three hours be taught move 
about the care of infants than another, intellectually untrained, can learn frooi persoonl 
experience in a lifetime. In otber occupations less exacting than a mother's we aOow 
experience alone to coont for little.** 
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concge-bred mother tupportf her theoiy by offering for inspectioii a healthy, 
liippj specimen of scientific babyhood, who rapturously greets this scientific woman as 
' ma>ma.' Happy child of a happy mother ! In his twenty-two months of babyhood 
he lias never known the toitiire of colic, goes to sleep at night and never wakens until 
flsomiBg, cots his teeth with as little ceremony and suffering as a small kitten, contracu 
no infantile diseases, succumbs to no infantile disorders, and does not periodically upset 
the Cfjuflibrium of the entire family at intervals of two or three days by being mysteri- 
ously * cross,' after the manner of unscientific baby tyrants. The diet of this enviable 
baby consists now of water that has been boiled, milk that has been sterilized, oatmeal, 
baked apples, and stock-soop." 

The aforementioned college-bred woman is a trustee of Barnard, a 
contribator to the press, a public speaker on various educational and 
scientific subjects, a woman of place in society, and, as has been declared 
already, a model homeroaker. What would you more? The woman 
question has no higher, nobler outcome ; and once again is wisdom 
'« jiBtified of her children." 

The word '' obey" has been weeded out of the popular marriage ser- 
vice, and mutuality of right and privilege is the key-note of modern 
marriage. The barbarous dictum, "Wband and wife are one and that 
one is the husband," has been consigned to the limbo whence it came. 
Because language is one of life's greatest educators, let us now attack the 
phrase, '' man and wife" (still standing in the odor of sanctity upon the 
pages of Catholic and Episcopal ritual), because it incarnates all the serfdom 
of woman's past, exaggerates sex out of its due subordination to personality, 
and is false to the facts in the case. For when the minister pronounced a 
pair of beings '' man and wife," he declared that one to be man who was 
one always; but when he declared the woman wife, he disclosed between 
them a relationship of which husband is the only reputable expression on 
the nun's part. He might as properly pronounce them man and woman ; 
there would be at least the sign of equality in that equation, and he might 
with precisely as much propriety, both actual and grammatical, declare 
them to be *' woman and husband." Language is the greatest of edu- 
cators, and woman the readiest user of language. Let us, then, help the 
nation to set its grammatical house in order, for, stabbed by our steel 
pens, such phrases as the foregoing shall die and not live. 

Every home should be a school of statesmanship. No home is orderly 
and harmonious that is not controlled by statesmen. It has been truly 
said that the real difference between great and little men is that the little 
man sees littleness in everything and the great man sees greatness in 
everything. And it is supremely true of the true mother that the in- 
effable greatness of her character and calling lends a dignity to the 
smallest of her deeds and so magnifies the sacredness of home and country 
in her children's eyes that they cannot fail to be supremely loyal to 
God and home and native land. 
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Women are patriots ; they are bom so. Take a recent illiistration. 
That delightful paper. The YauMs Companion^ offered a prise for the 
best essay on the patriotic influence of the American flag when railed 
over public schools. The competitors were not to recelTe money or any 
personal advantage, but the prize was to be a fine flag for the school-home* 
The result is thirty girls won the prize in as many States and Territories, 
and eighteen boys in as many more. If the prize had been skates or 
bicycles, doubtless the count would have been different. But the mother 
of the future, who better knows what the State is and helps to make its 
laws, will impart to her children a devotion to their country stronger 
even than that which now binds them to their own homes. 

Some women have a supreme genius for motherhood, and history pmnts 
them out by their results. One of these was Mary, the mother of Wash- 
ington, to whose sacred memory a long-neglected monument is being 
raised near Frederick, Virginia. Surely I cannot do less than refer to 
this enterprise and call upon all members of this Council, \sj their love 
and loyalty to their own mothers, to have a share in this reverent and 
patriotic undertaking.* And I do this with added pleasure because the 
necessary funds are being raised by my honored friend and Virginia's 
illustrious daughter, Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion Harland). 

THE COLUMBIAN BXFOSITIOlf. 

The Columbian Exposition should witness the convening of a World's 
Council of Women, the invitation to which would naturally be given bj 
this Council, and the preparations for which should begin without delay. 
Pre-eminently now, as probably in the future, the world of philanthropy 
and reform is woman's world ; in the last analysis this includes chmch 
and state, hence her world is a double star of the first mi^itude. Per- 
haps, ultimately, the realm of force material will be man's special field, 
and the realm of forces spiritual will be woman's; he will be the more 
aesthetic, she the more ethical. Such a congress should emphasize this 
tendency, while by no means ignoring the handcraft which will best 
balance statecraft, and which promises within a century to be as moch 
the badge of good breeding as its absence has been in the artificial cen* 
tury now passing. 

Doubtless the Columbian Exposition will illustrate the motherly work 
of women for humanity by means of day nurseries, and kindergartens, 
where the little ones can be left while their natural protectors visit the 
great show ; emergency hospitals, with women physicians and nurses in 
attendance ; homes for the friendless and the stranger ; resting-places for 

* Send contribations to Mrk Mary Virginia Terhune (Marion Harlaad), Potnpton, 
New Jency. 
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tbe «gcd and tlie weak; tempenuice cafts, coffee-hooses, and reading- 
rooms; eihflHts of hjTgienic food and drink; booths where White Cross 
literature and pledges wiU be liimished ; halls where physical coltore is 
taught and illostrated, hygienic garments and dress-reform patterns given 
away as a missionary measure to the benighted wasp-waistlings of the 
throng; parlors qiadoal and beantifol in which capable women who have 
given their lives to the sabfect shall set forth the methods of the King's 
DaoghterSp the CoUege Settlements, the Working Girls* Qobs, the Depart- 
ment of Mercy, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions. We shall 
have halls, I hope, in which mothers' meetings can be held, and confer- 
ences upon every sobject, whereby the health, the holiness and happiness 
of the home people can be increased by patting the expert knowledge of 
one at the service of the many. 

It was wdl said by the yoong Emperor of Germany, a few weeks since, 
that ''the manifestation of love to one's neighbor is the duty of the state 
as a public commonity." And I rejoice to believe that the first World's 
Eiqwsition wherein women have been called by the Government to bear 
an ofidal part will witness in a thousand beautiful and practical ways 
the manifestation of this love. 

As we all know the mighty moulding power of great examples on 
yoang hearts, I have wished that in a sort of Valhalla of great women 
we might grcNqp portraits, statues, and personal souvenirs of the best and 
brightest irtio have lived. In the midst I would place Joan of Arc, who 
beard and heeded evermore the Hearenly Voice, and who, although she 
was the central figure on bloody battle-fields, illustrated in fiice, fdrm, and 
character the highest virtues of humanity. Beside the peasant giri of 
France shook! stand the statue of Queen Isabella, who shares with Co- 
laodMs the fame of the New World's discovery. But for eyes American 
there will be a group in marble, present now to the loving eyes of my 
iflMgination, where, around the saintly face of our glorified Locxetia Mott, 
shall be gathered those fiuthfol allies, Elisabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony, and those loyal co-workers, Mary A. Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, and Lucy Stone. Let us all work to make thb vision a 
reality. 

world's woman's CMEISTIAK TEMPXRilKCX tnnOH. 

The World's Woman's Christian Temperance Union purposes holding 
its first convention in Tremont Temple, Boston, November 13-18, 1891, 
at which time we expect to welcome home our W. C. T. U. missionary, 
Mrs. 3^Iary Qement Leavitt, who for eight years has been unwinding the 
white ribbon around the world, and who in this great mission will by that 
time have worked in e%-ery civilized country of the globe. We also antici- 
pate for that meeting the presence of Lady Henry Somerset, of England, 
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president of the British Women's Temperance Association, accompanied 
by that most peaceable jret invincible 9f radicals, Mrs. Hannah Whitall 
Smith. At oar National Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, last November, 
we had six hundred delegates and visitors from a distance. We expect a 
number even greater at the next, which will be held in connection with 
the World's W. C. T. U. Convention just referred to. As an outcome 
of these meetings, we hope to start upon their journey around the world 
a commission of women in charge of our great petition, which asks the 
governments of all nations to separate themselves from all legal complicity 
with the trade in opium and alcohol. I brought to the last Council our 
petition to Congress for the protection of women, which was responded 

I to by raising the age of consent from — »— to sixteen years. So to this 

Council, without asking any action on your part, I have come with the 
world's petition agsdnst alcohol and opium ; another, in which the signers 
I agree not to wear as trimmings the bodies or plumage of birds ; and a third, 

asking the Russian Government to show mercy to the exiles of Siberia. 

The petitions are printed, and I wish that any friend of humanity 
would circulate and return them to the ladies whose names are attached to 
them respectively. 

WOMSN IK RXUGIOlf . 

The world seems to me like one great heart, the warmth of whoae 
growing love and the rhythm of whose steady pulse is a djrnamic power, 
through which God works to make all things new and pure and brotherly ; 
that you and I and all of us are like ruddy drops floating through this 
same heart, and that we shall contribute our full fraction to this divine 
outworking is our united purpose and prayer. 

•• O mighty River, strong, eternal Will, 
Wherein the stremmi of homan good iad ill 
Are onward swept, conflicting, to the sea. 
The world is safe because it floau ia Thee.** 

The whole rationale of Christianity has been put in thirteen words by 
a poet, as follows: 

<* la the heart of man a cry; 
In the heart of God, tapply.** 

The cuttle-fish darkens all the water about it, and then, for aught we 
know, complains that it cannot see. So is a darkened soul in the midst 
of a Christian community or family. It does not seem to realize that 
what it complains of is but the reflex of its own code and the outcome of 
its own conduct. Such a spirit is like a convex or a concave mirror, dis- 
torting every face and form that it reflects. Its words are evermore like 
those of the old Scotch crone who said, " Of guid people I ken bat twa, 
Sandy and me, and I'm nae sae sure aboot Sandy.'* 
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Thete is a deep lesson in the popularity of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's story of ''Little Lord Fanntleroy." The fact that theatre- 
goers have swarmed to witness its representation is one of the most 
encouraging indications of recent annals, for the recital is but a sermon 
on the fiunous text given by Charles Dickens, '' God bless us every one/* 
and an illustration of the sacred Bible words, '' A little child shall lead 
them." 

Some people take their religion on the square, and others on the bias. 
It is largely a question of nature and environment. For those who do 
not like the square, the bias is perhaps good. Doubtless both have the 
root of the matter in them if both go at it with a true purpose towards 
God and man, but the seamless robe is the only true ideal. Folks with a 
new notion in their heads remind me of a bird flying about with a straw 
in its bilL One would think that but one swallow made a summer, and 
one straw wouU build a nest. But the truth is, the nest of the human 
soul has not only many a straw in it, but twigs, bits of leaves, scarlet 
threads and downy shreds of wool, and much besides. It has taken all 
the ages of light, of evolution, of nature, and of the great human heart 
itself to buflt the nest called Christianity, in which so many souls have 
found a home. And is it finished ? Not by any means. There shall 
come other builders, and in other swift-revolving ages man shall be still 
the student of God and of humanity. Yea, and in other worlds, up 
towards which we gaxe as they gleam in the great sky, the building will 
go on. But we are all like children. When we find anything new, some 
pretty leaf, some bright scrap of a thread, we are delighted with it, and 
want every one to see it ; we think this the latest, the last, the best. The 
white sunlight of God's truth falls through the stained-glass window of 
the human brain and takes the color of our individuality. 

"The logic of new theories," sa>'s the physiologist Carpenter, "is 
very differently estimated by different individuals, all equally desirous of 
arriving at the truth, according to their conformity or disaccordance with 
that aggregate of preformed opinion which has grown up in the mind of 
each. For just as we try whether a new piece of furniture which is offered 
us does or does not fit into a certain recess in our apartment, and accept 
or decline it accordingly, so we try a new proposition which is offered to 
our mental acceptance. If it at once fits into some recess in our fabric of 
thought, we give our assent to it by admitting it to its appropriate place. 
Otherwise, the mind automatically rejects it.*' 

If only we could remember this and so cherish that charity, one 
towards another, which can alone warm and embellish human life, that 
would be a long stride forward in all that relates to every-day Chris- 
tianity. 

For myself, I am a firm believer that the Way, the Truth, and the 
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Life are ihown to as in Chriitiuiity, ud thtl God was manttiei 
flesh. Bat the dtffereacei cotne ia wbea.we woold apply this trani 
dedaratioD, not to the facts of erery-day life, but to the theories I 
call creeda. 

One of the cracial tests of oar Christianity ia this ; What i 
" hired girt" think about our kind of religion ? Nerer was noble 
paid to character than when the body-servant of Alexander H. I 
said of him, as he wept beside the statesman's bier, "Maa'r A 
kinder to dogs than most folks is to men," Dress parade is on 
erery-day doing quite another, and the verdict of the most depe 
our cirele is the final verdict as to whether we are magnificent or 

Silence concerning injuries and contradictions is the most sm 
blanket that ever was woven or spun. Ill-will and the aumifcstatii 
of never yet caused anybody to do the thing we wished to have 
But good-will can conquer anything. No man will doable np U 
fight the atmosphere. The sweet south wind of Love is the only i 
that never lost a battle. " Love is the Holy Ghost within, and 
unpardonable sin." George Eliot said that sometimes it woi^ 
natural to show good>wiU to others, and as instinctive, a* it is ti 
one's hand for help when one is falling. 

Some one has recently uid, "After all, religion it the only in 
thing." How interesting, let the late census reveal. We are < 
formed that the people of these United Sutes disagree so widely 
concepts of God and immortality, duty and destiny, reward and 
ment, that they are separated by their creeds into one hundred i 
distinct groups. Now add to this the various creeds into wb 
church-memben are separated, from the Fositivists of Loodoi 
" Temple" was once wittily described as including " three petton 
God," to the Spiritualists, whose name is legion. Then ennm) 
orthodox, the heterodox, and the " New Departure men" in ea 
of scientists, and, returning to the church groups, take account 01 
that almost every one of the one hundred and forty has as m 
defined shades of opinion as the fearful and wonderful " Establidi 
England classed as "High," "Broad," and "Low" church (> 
tudinarians, Latitudinarians, and Platitudinarians"), and what 
totality of beliefs and unbeliefs is this into which the destnictiTi 
of the incomplete masculine mind has brought us I Surely tt 
broth is as bad as the witch's ever can be, in politics ai a nt 
government and ecclesiasticism as a substitute for religion. 

I rejoice that women reformers do not claim the ability t 
the existing condition of things in church and state, but their 
is that if the analytic method of man's thought and the synthi 
of woman's were combined, humanity would then have broog 
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tithes into the storehouse of the common good, and God would pour us 
out the bksring that has always been potential but could only become 
mctnal when the conditions were supplied that lie in the changeless nature 
ofthbgs. 
For— 

** The sweet perraason of His roicc 
Respects our stactity of will; 
He gtveth day— we have our choice 
To walk in darkness stiU.'* 

In all this discord about religious theory there has been Tcry little 
controversy about religious living. Cardinal Newman and General 
Booth, Terence V. Powderly, the master workman, and William Morris, 
the poet, Frances Power Cobbe and Margaret Bottome, Lady Henry 
SOTierset and Susan B. Anthony, are all bent on one beautiful result, — 
they would bring in the brotherhood and sisterhood of humanity ; they 
would hasten the coming upon earth of the kingdom of heaven. 

But it is no more true that the kingdom of heaven is within us if we 
are ever to know anything about that kingdom, than it is true that the 
kingdom of art must be within us if we are ever to know anything about 
art. The kingdom of poetry must be within us or we shall know nothing 
of poets, though they should sing in chorus round about us night and day. 
The kingdom of language is on every hand to an American who has 
landed in the heart of Germany, but he can only comprehend that lan- 
guage when he stamps it on the convolutions of his brain and works it 
into the speaking muscles of his lips. He will know just so much German 
as he contains himself, and not one word beyond. A person of impure 
life and unlovely disposition set down in the middle of an earthly or a 
heavenly paradise would be a stranger and a foreigner, his strongest 
desire being to get away. 

How helpful is this scientific method in teaching us about character, 
and how little we have understood its majestic simplicity 1 As a working 
hypothesis, no age and no race of men can ever go t)eyond Christ's simple 
dictum, *^ The kingdom of heaven is within you J* ^ It coroeth not by obser- 
vation ; that is, it cometh not suddenly, but little by little, imperceptibly, 
as one particle after another is added to one's stature, so by every thought, 
word, and deed the kingdom of heaven has woven its warp and woof, 
wrought out its wonderful beauty in our own breasts. All pure habits, all 
health and sanity of brain, make for the kingdom of heaven. The steady 
pulse, the calm and quiet thought, the splendid equipoise of will, the 
patient industry that forges right straight on and cannot be abashed or 
turned aside, these make for the kingdom of heaven. The helpful hand 
outstretched to whatsoever beside us may crawl or creep, or cling or 
climb, is a hand whose very motion is part of the dynamic forces of the 
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kiDgdom of heavea. The spirit of God, \>j its divine alchemy, « 
m to trentfonn, to re-create, to vivify onr entire being, in ipiri 
and body, nntil we ourtelvet incarnate a little lection of the Un| 
heaven. 

The deepest billows are away ont at sea ; tbey never come in : 
shore. These waves are like the years of God. Upon the shore 
onr earthly life come the waves of the swift years; tbey bound aw 
and are no more. But far ont upon eternity's bosom are the grcil 
endless waves that make the years of God ; they never strike ii| 
shores of time. In all the flurry and the foam about us, let ns Im 
heads to listen to the great anifaem of that far-off sea, for oar lU 
shall soon be cradled there: we are but building here, the Unncli 
far off, and then the boundlen ocean of the years of God. 

It is supremely pleasant to believe that we women-workeis are 
concerning immorulity. Of late the mode of that mystical estati 
to me thus ; 

Who knows but that as the visible, changefbl, perishing mysdf 
of atoms, in their analysis too minute to be cognised by the 
and yet really present always, the imperishable myself may be 
materia) infinitely finer than that which makes up atoms, and may 
interstices between them? To illustrate : Suppose you fill a ba 
marbles and then pour in as many shot as can be received amon 
marbles, for there is space still remaining ; then suppose yoa poor 
which fills the still remaining space between the shot. By ti 
materials carefully graded as to dimensions you can fill the bowl i 
times over after it had seemed to be already fiill, and you would 
by occupying the interstitial spaces. The real and enduring pen 
may be this moment as present as it ever will be in any world 
present, however, only to conKiousness. That mysterious powe 
latesand holds the atoms together. Indeed itfiimishes their only c 
force. We call it life and cannot trace it by means of the coars 
that are adapted to the atomic, the perceptible self. Now, some < 
interstitial self drops the atomic self and goes its way. The p 
cohesion, the vital force, being gone, the spiritual body (ftw it is 
more nor less) having separated itself from the material, the lati 
return to its original ingredients, and this is all there is of death, 

An English princess looked so sad one night, at a royal baM) 
a courtier asked her why. She answered that at the bottom 
goblet that she drained she saw the word " Eternity." That w 
the bottom of all our goblets. We eat, we drink, we die> 
death, the judgment; and the Judgment, we believe, will be 
accord with the deeds done in the body, whether they be good < 
they be evil 
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'"TlMvt It ao wibcBrft 

And waits to sm ll p«k awiqr tbt dod 

WbocTtr Met *Mat]i wiattr't Mdt of now 
Tbo tmiling kanrttt of tbt fvtart grow 
God^ power BiMt kaow. 

•• Tkt kttit that lookt oo wiMm lovod ojtUdi dots 
Aad dares to livo tboagh UCt Is f all of wott 
God's coaidbft kaowt. 
There Is so anbelief , aad day by day 
And — t^fc* » m ^ tf i^*<'><i*i ii ■ 

The heait Uvea by the faith the lips deay. 
God kaowath why." 

la die dsteenth ceomry lived St. Philip de Neri. Among his favorite 
fMipQs wae a yomig man who became a student in a famous Italian univer- 
ritj. One day he went with jojrfbl voice to tell the saint of his soccestes 
aad hk hopes. "I have entered the law school/' he said, "and am de- 
ligtoed with my studies^ in which I make great progress." The calm, 
fcatle eyes of die saint regarded him fixedly as he asked, ''Very well» 
WKf ton, when yoa have finished the course, what do yoa mean to do 
thca ?** ** Take my degree/' was the answer, with an eager smile. " And 
thca ?** qoiedy queried the saint. '' Why, I shall attract great notice by 
mj learning, by my eloquence, by my acttteness, and gain a great repnta* 
doa.** Gendy sounded the deep voice of Saint Philip as he asked, '' And 
Aca?** ''Why, I shall be promoted to great office and grow rich," an- 
smreicd his popil, with enthusiasm. "And then?*' repeated the saint. 
*' Wdl, then I shall laarry and settle in life honorably and win great dig- 
aitj aad distinctioa.** "And then?" came the question once more. 
The fouag laaa was pussled. " Then— why, then I shall die." In his 
deep, tweet voice Saint Philip said, " And then ?" The young man made 
so aaswer, but cast his glances downward, and hurriedly went away. 

The saaM question is still in full force ; we, too, are swiftly carried 
osraraid with definite achievements in view, and when we have won all 
tbat we sought, back comes the deep, rolling surge of eternity's question, 
** Aad then ?" lu answer waits ; but that answer b as sure as God. 

Still I turn with gladness to the life that now it and give to yoa, in 
parting, those great words of Harriet Martineiu's great brother James, 
who, focussing his mind upon the problem of the passing hour, has said : 

* Of Docbing caa wc be more tare than this : tbat, if we canmit tanctify oar pretciit 
lot« we coald taaaify no other. Our beaten end our Almighty Fttber are here or ao- 
Tbe oliMnictiont of that lot arc given for at to beare away by the coacorreat 
of a holy tpirit and the labor of a ttrenuoot will ; itt gloom it for nt to tint wHb 
celettial light ; iu myttertct are for oar wortbip, itt torrowt for oar troM, itt perils 
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for our oonrtge, its temptations for our faith. Soldieis of the crms, it It ttol fo as, YmSL 
for our Leader and our Lord, to choose the 6eld ; it is ours, taking die station whidi be 
assigns, to make it the field of truth and honor, tbough it be the fidd of death.'* 

Yea verily, and of every true heart that beats in this Council of 

Women it shall be said, when we are gone* as gracious Wordsworth said 

of glorious Toussaint L'Overture : 

•* Thon hast left behind 
Powers that will work for thee, — air, earth, and sUcs; 

There's not a breathing of the conunon wind 
That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 
Thj friends are exaltations, agonies. 

And Uvt^ and matCs unconfuirahle mind^ 

The Presidknt. The general subject of this session is ''Charities 
and Philanthropies." The first on the list is ''State Control and Social 
Care of the Dependent Classes : Woman's Share in that Work," by Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

STATE CONTROL AND SOCIAL CARE OF THE VIQOUS AND DEPEMDBMT 

CLASSES: woman's share in the work. 

Anna Garun Spencer. The present Industrial Order of dviliga- 
tion, which has so recently and for such a limited area superseded the old 
military organization of society, has brought into existence a wholly new 
Social Science. The old order aimed at making a few leaders and com* 
manders great and powerful and wise. The new order has necessary 
regard to the development of the many, yes, to that of each one I Hence 
we see to^iay in the nations of most modem spirit and of freeest action 
a vast number of appliances, charitable, reformatory, and educational, for 
the personal care and development of even the least and lowest of human 
beings. It is clearly seen to-day by the truly enlightened of the moat 
advanced nations that the good of all includes of necessity the good of 
each; that "humanity must be developed in its one if bettered in its 
many." The old doctrine of religion, " it is not the will of your Father 
in heaven that one of these least should perish," is now translated in 
terms of science in the statement that *' the solidarity of the race makes 
necessary for social well-being the best possible culture of each individuaL** 

Hence no wise person doubts to-day that the State, and Society in 
general, have duties in respect to the vicious and dependent daases: 
What those duties are in any given case is still question for dispute ; and 
the line of cleavage and jointure between the State's share of care-taking 
and that which should be left to private effort and decision is still very 
wavering and uncertain. 

It requires some temerity on my part to attempt to outline and analyae 
conditions, and to systematize, even in theory, the varied and almosi 
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mnniiiiienible departments of wholly unrelated Sute and Social activity 

t.he direction noted. Bat, having felt the personal need of settling up 

« ** working theory" of classification and co-ordination of parts in t 

cmre of defective classes, I am sure that something of the same kind 

needed by other students of social problems. And I am sure, also, thai 

I am all wrong or very erroneous in my conclusions in this matter, i 

setting them in order for others to examine and refute or accept will b< 

little help towards clearness of vision. 

With a religious atmosphere most protestant and individualistic ; w 

a political system most free and independent ; with a mentally criti( 

and morally utilitarian temper of life, ready as never before to try exp 

ioents in all directions ; and with a vast area of country which make 

common centre of enlightenment and influence impossible; we sul 

here in America from lack of system, ftom lack of an accepted and gn 

oued order of plan and execution in all our work. When William 

Aauris in the interest of free-school education gathered statistics show! 

tbe wide divergence between schools professedly of the same grade, 

^ Primary or Intermediate School in one place being very different fn 

%liat in another place of the same name, — ^he began the movem< 

^owauds that more uniform arrangement which would give clear distil 

"^ions and a sound basis for comparison. Just so, in the wide field 

^reformatory and benevolent work, the patient student and recorder of 1 

^S'resent confused and confusing tangle of overlapping and not-meetii 

*^f sporadic and unclassified and unrelated elements in that reformatc 

-tod benevolent work, is serving the organizing period of the future, he 

ever wide of the mark his own theory of organization may be. It 

^*th that conviction that I dare attempt to outline the legitimate field ; 

'^e Sute, and that for Society at large, in the Care of Vicious and I 

l^^ndent Classes. At present the State and Society are doing one and 1 

thing, at one and the same place, in one and the same way for 1 

part. And, moreover, hardly a social charity but is duplicated 

^%orking, method, or aim, or all three, and often many times over, in c 

Community. 

Now, economy of force as well as perfection of method and breac 

^and clearness of insight depend upon analysis of parts and a sjrstema 

^arrangement of the whole benevolent work of a community. A 

lience this hap-hazard individualistic way of starting and managing ch 

ities is both foolish and extravagant. What is needed first and forem< 

in this rich and generous country of ours is wisdom in huroanitari 

work: a clearly defined, well-thought-out system in the administration 

charity. 

Our plain questions, then, must be, first, What are the Dependent a 
Morally-Defective Classes? and, second, What is the State's business 
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respect to the care of these classes? and, third. What can be done better 
in this direction by the non-legal and more flexible methods of Societj? 

The dasMs needing State control or Social care, or both, are, in bmd 
outline, these : 

ist. The Criminal Class : those persons who have disobeyed the laws 
of the community by an encroachment upon others* rights in a more or 
less flagrant manner. 

ad. The Vicious Class : those persons who have lost self-control, or 
failed to attain it, and have become the victims of animal propensities 
and bodily passions. 

3d. The Pauper Class : those adult and ordinarily able-bodied persons 
who lack power to supply themselves with the physical necessities of 
life. 

4th. The Insane : those persons bereft of reason, and so incapable of 
caring for themselves. 

5th. The Sick and Aged Poor : those persons who are able to main* 
tain themselves with such difficulty in health and in full working ixywer, 
that illness or advanced years oblige them to receive aid. 

6th. The Idiotic and Feeble-Minded : those persons with utterly de- 
fective natural organization. 

7th. The Deaf- Mute and Blind : those persons lacking in some impor* 
tant sense, whose education and treatment, therefore, must be peculiar 
and difierent from the ordinary. 

8th. Dependent Children : those who by reason of death or wrong* 
doing or poverty of parents must be fathered and mothered by society at 
large. 

And 9th. To this list must be added those needing partial or /rw- 
porary aid towards a wholesome and healthful living : those not criminals 
nor settled in vicious habits, but from the class of exposed youth out of 
which criminals and drunkards and licentious persons are made ; those 
not wholly pauperized, but often in need of pecuniary relief; thoae not 
insane nor idiotic nor utterly deficient, but yet under the average in 
mental and physical power, and so helpless to resist misfortunes and 
unable to successfully struggle for themselves in an age of jntiless com- 
petition. 

Now, I shall ask you to travel backward through this list, and at every 
step attempt to outline with me the relative duties of the State, and <rf 
Society at large, in the care and elevation of these more or less unfortu- 
nate classes. And as we attempt this task let us accept as guides two fun- 
damental principles of judgment : principles which, I believe, have the 
sanction, of the "consensus of the competent" in Social Science. These 
principles are, first, Classes requiring absolute control and tomftdt ioro are 
proper and often necessary subjects for the State provisions. And, 
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^nd, ClisMS Deeding individual and partial treatment, a personal np- 
Xift towards self-development, require the moAjUxibli of social appUamet. 
Of coarse it goes without sajring that the State cannot be as flexible and 
stt individual in its treatment of a defective human being as a society of 
imvate persons, or as personal effort may be. And for further light upon 
our path, as we travel back through our list of unfortunates and incapa- 
bles, let us accept the idea that for the best care of many persons there 
must be a union of Sute Control and Social Uplift. Human nature can 
never be classified in hard and &st lines. And hence classes, however 
well defined, merge into one another in such &shion that differing reme- 
dial agencies adapted to each must be correlated for efficient service. 
But let us believe it is possible and desirable that the State and Society 
shoold do supplementary rather than identical work. 

Our ninth Class includes all those who ''need a helping hand" to 
steady them on their feet, ''a helping hand" in pecuniary and in educa- 
tional ways, and as an ''external conscience." This great class, while 
neither physically, mentally, nor morally defective in such manner as 
'^rould justify the $tate in assuming control over them, is yet the seed- 
plot and nursery of all the other eight classes I have named. Hence, ii 
^wr philanthropy is ever to become radical and scientific in race-culture, 
9ome agency must deal with this class in vital and regenerative &shion. 
So far as help to individuals of this class is concerned, especially {Pecu- 
niary help, I have no hesitation in saying that the State should never give 
it The history of the Poor I^w in Great Britain is the pitiful tale oi 
State pauperization of the poor ; a tale of social demoralization through 
^^al charity ; and workers in charity best fitted to speak with authority 
in this matter agree with the Hon. Seth Low, in saying " that no tem- 
porary, oQt-door relief should be administered by public officials." The 
^lass on the edge of pauperism should be helped generously, but always 
towards se^-ktlp. And hence the aid given them should be personal^ 
"^rith knowledge of their individual conditions, in secrecy, in friendliness^ 
%xk pursuance of a well-thought-out plan by which their permanent money- 
independence may be secured. And hence the charity of any community, 
when it touches the physical needs of those poor not yet pauperized, 
should be in charge of the wisest and kindliest men and women, and 
administered on the plan of the "Organized or Associated Charities" 
now happily becoming coromon in this country. Around this centre 
should be allied a vast and varied enginery of moral reform, of educa- 
tional appliance for adults and youth, and of innocent amusement and 
health-giving si>ort, all made vitally effective for personal uplift by the 
life-blood of personal service. If you want to help any human being per 
tonally you must give yourseff with your gift. Institutions may widelji 
affect individual character from without ; but no defective or weak nature 
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is modelled from within towards the true self-development save by "love, 
the soul of soul." The need of every single human being whom we have 
massed in Class nine is mart individual power. That can come to them only 
as adults through lines of individual training and association by means of 
true and genuine sympathy between themselves and their teachers and 
helpers. And this is a personal and not a State agency. But has the 
State therefore no duty towards this great dass? It has, I believey a 
vast and varied duty of prevention. Education is the universal solvent 
of social problems, and education we have agreed here in America u the 
business of the State. And the radical, the only seientifie treatment of 
the problems involved in this great class of moral, mental, and physical 
weaklings is this : absolutely compulsory education, of the best and com* 
pletest sort possible, for all children, at least until the age of twelve 
years. Society must deal with this class of partial incapaUes when it 
exists. It is the business of the State as well as of Society to see to it 
that such a class be greatly reduced in numbers, and as far as possible 
educated out of existence in the future. 

The eighth Qass, that of Dependent Children, requires also a union of 
State and Society work for its care. But it is liigh time that we learned 
how to make the State and Society supplement each other in this moat 
important service rather than as now overlap and even run into and hinder 
each other. What is our ideal f What should be our standard respecting 
the care of dependent children? The best and wisest workers in thb 
line tell us it should be this : to give the dependent child as far and as 
soon as possible a setting in family Hfe. Not any institution, however 
well endowed or managed, can give the child true preparation for life, 
hence the placing-out and boarding-out system so completely adopted in 
Pennsylvania is the best yet achieved. But Dependent children are 
of three sorts: those with vicious or criminal tendencies; those with 
specially defective organizations ; and those mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally normal. The latter should be at once placed in simple homes by 
such a system as Pennsylvania has developed more perfectly than othcar 
States, and experience seems to indicate that this can be done provided 
there is sufficient devotion and tact and enlightenment in the community. 
It takes heroic service, however, and personal service. It is not work 
which can be done by fiat of law solely or public speech and resolution. 
It is Society actually fathering and mothering every dependent child, and 
it is not easy to be a true father or mother to one's own child, still less to 
the children of strangers. Yet this the wise and good tell us must ke done 
if unfortunate child-life is to be rightly sheltered and trained. But the 
State may properly, must<ventual1y, I believe, care, at least educationaUy, 
for all children of defective organizations ; those included in Classes 7th 
and 6th, — viz., the Deaf-Mute and Blind, and the Idiotic and Feeble* 
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Uincted. And as the needs of these classes are special, the treatment ma 

be r/uf-treatmenty specialized to suit that need. The institutions f( 

the cjtfe and education of these unfortunate clssses were all originally tli 

OQtgrowth of private devotion and generosity* But the more enlightene 

States have one by one adopted the partial or entire support of such ii 

^itmioosy and there seems no reason on the one side why the State shoul 

ot do this, nor on the other side why, when the State does it on a broa 

sufficient scale, private benevolence should tax itself for the same soi 

f service. 

Clas sih we called that of the Sick and Aged Poor. I do not beliei 

"^hat people of naturally average powers will adways be found in this clas 

^ look hopefully forward to an improvement of our industrial conditioi 

^ich shall widen that now fearfully scant margin between independei 

tod honest poverty and the obligation to receive charity. I cannot b 

'leve that we shall always see such inequalities in the distribution < 

^^ealtb as now ; such inequalities as make sickness and old age a terror t 

^ard-working, thrifty, and good people of average mental and industri: 

J^Hywer. But now we have in every community people who with all the 

Striving and self-denial through youth and middle life cannot lay by mucl 

if anything, for the ''rainy day" of illness or old age. For such, i 

illness, the Hospital stands open, and what a blessed opportunity it is ( 

^nay be ! I can see nothing but good in the State taking this provisio 

^>f the General Hospital into its hands, as is now already the case in larg 

areas of our country. Yet private enterprise, either in the line of mil 

istry to some special need, as that of convalescence or incurable disease, < 

in the line of specialties in medical study, still adds to the State pn 

vision helps in this line. It seems to me, although I speak with defe 

ence to those of opposite opinion, — it seems to me that there is too muc 

overlapping and too little systematic adjustment and supplementary servic 

in this line. The large Hospital offers unparalleled and priceless oppo 

tunities for study to the physician, and if we could to a great extent dive 

the State Hospitals of their charity aspect it would be better both for tli 

poorer patients and for medical science. If the more well-to-do classes use 

more frequently the Hospital appliances, boarding at the institution, 

would be better for them often and for the institution always. And the] 

is no reason why the State and general Hospital Management should nc 

include all the specialties of treatment or help needed by any disease 

person, rich or poor, provided the Hospital Cottage system were use 

instead of the one huge building as now. The one gross evil of Stai 

Hospitals is the very one that is not remedied but rather increased b 

multiplying private hospitals. This evil is the sacrifice of the fatient \ 

nudical stucfy. There are many reckless if not cruel experiments, man 

unnecessary hurts to sensitive, modest feeling, many wrong uses of th 
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Hospital opportunity for study, which are possible in a State Hospital 
cnfy because such Hospitals are used chiefly for the very poor. 

But that which one of us, if wise as well as tender, would not allow 
done to our dearest friend, we have no right to allow done to the poorest 
man or woman. If the State properly assumes so much of the medical 
care of the poorer classes as it does already, I believe that progress in 
justice and social well-being along this line must come by the State gradu- 
ally absorbing the present Society efforts in the same direction, and by 
an increasing number of well-to-do and influential people patroniaing the 
State Hospitals. Already I think there is movement along both these 
lines. 

And all that has been said under this head applies perhaps even more 
to the care of the Insane. The history of medical science is one story of 
mankind's growth from the horrors of superstition to the sane and cheer- 
ing dependence upon natural law. And the change in the treatment of 
the insane from the old cruel exorcisms of evil spirits to the modern 
hospital is a vast stride in progress. '' We can" and do "minister to a 
mind diseased" to-day, and the insane pauper patient in our worst 
managed State institution is to<lay more humanely treated than the best- 
bom and richest madman of the olden time ever was 1 Yet here and now 
we find great prejudice against and fear of State institutions of this tort, 
-^prejudice and fear justified too often by mismanagement. Yet we find 
also in State Insane Asylums some of the ablest and most devoted men 
and women, and in Hme^ I believe, these State Institutions will rival if 
not excel any private hospitals of the kind, because of their opportunities 
of minute classification and the publicity of their management. For the 
Aged Poor there are to-day many agencies of relief and of full care. 
The State Almshouses and the private Homes for women and men, and 
for old married couples, all are proof that poverty in old age is dealt with 
tenderly. The private Homes have been rendered necessary by the im- • 
proper association in the present Almshouse system of refined and coarse, 
of good and bad, of educated and ignorant. Here again the '' Cottage 
system," which, needed already imperatively in both State Hospitals and 
Almshouses, would obviate this great difficulty by allowing skilful classifi- 
cation, and might in time make the State Institutions do service of the 
best and wisest sort for all of this class not cared for in rtaify private 
homes — but in private Institutions called Homes. And I am led to 
the belief by the fact that where a State secures a first-class management 
and a generous and enlightened public policy in this direction, the " better 
classes," so called, send their afilicted friends to the State Hospital, and 
find in the possibilities of more minute classijication in a large Institution 
great gain to the patient. The publicity of management of such Institu- 
tions is also an advantage in allaying fear of secret cruelty and wrong. At 
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preseDty however, a sensitive patient* yet conscious of much going on 
about him» shrinks from or is hurt by the common idea that an occupant 
of a Siaie Hospital of this sort is an object of charity. This is the only 
objection one need have to-day to placing a friend in a well-managed 
State Institution, and that would be outgrown if only more well-to-do 
people used the State Hospitals ; and if more well-to-do people did use 
them they wouUl be well managed. I have no hesitation in saying that 
any evil and cruelty which is found in any State Hospital of any sort is 
there because enly the friendless and poor are there ; just as in a city 
where every one decently well-off sends his children to a private school, 
the public schools are poorly cared for, and it is impossible to rouse the 
people to a vital interest in them* 

I come now to the third, the Pauper Class : and by this I mean those 
settled or fixed in that condition ; not, of course, those in need of tem- 
porary aid, whom we have discussed before. Here we come for the first 
time in our considerations to a class of which the State should, in my 
opinion, take fiill charge. ** The Sute," says a wise teacher, ** is Society 
in position to coerce." The pauper class is a class needing control, and 
often demanding coercion. Pauperism that is wilUng and hopeless de* 
pendenee is a condition of moral disease needing social ** quarantine," 
needing enforced labor, needing restraint of vagrant impulses, needing 
perpetual supervision to prevent its spread in society. Dr. Dugdale, in 
his terrible and true story of " Margaret, the Mother of Criminab," has 
shown us what streams of crime and vice may flow from one pauper life ; 
the seven generations of thieves, prostitutes, and drunkards traced from 
this one inmate of an almshouse proving how real pauperism takes away 
the power of resistance to evil. Temporary out>door relief for those 
under a pecuniary cloud is the proper work of private and society agen- 
cies, we can now be agreed. The care of those who are, strictly speaking, 
paupersp — not the sick or aged poor who have in health and strength 
maintained themselves honestly and independently, but those neither 
too old nor too young to work, whose flabby and sodden natures lack all 
stamina of self-helpfulness, — the care of these, paupers in the true sense 
of the word, is the legitimate function of the State. It is coming to be 
realized that this is the case ; our best social charity work now will not 
take such upon its lisu of beneficiaries. But there is yet need of general 
enlightenment ui>on this question. People are yet too ready to aid such 
people ; to be cheated by them as they pass from one church to another, 
from one section of the city to another, staying only long enough to ex- 
haust the thoughtless giving of each. The true Charity Organization of 
any city discovers, outlines, and righteously and permanently provides 
for this class. It is as great an unkindness, as it is monstrously unscien- 
tific, to allow such paupers to ** bring forth seed after their own kind," 
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"to multiply and increase" a generally demoralized condition of bnman 
nature which can never be fit for independent life. The adult pauper, 
then, should be quarantined in State Institutions under full State control 
until his flabby nature has been stiffened into the elements of human force. 
The children of pauper families should be trtaied^ educationally and 
industrially, to ends of pecuniary and moral independence. 

The second, the Vicious Class, must now be considered. At the out- 
start I must say that this class has now in even our most enlightened 
communities no adequate control and no really wise care. The whole 
management of the confirmed inebriates and prostitutes who make up 
this class is to-day both wrong and stupid. The victim of drink or 
licentiousness is both a wrong-doer and a diseased person. Laws now 
recognize him as the former but not as the latter* and our laws further 
declare his or her offence a minor criminality. Hence the confirmed 
inebriate and the known prostitute get only a short sentence of impris- 
onment at the State workhouse or county jail even for the last of many 
commitments. I have seen gray-haired women ''sent up" to the work* 
house for a year, the longest sentence possible in their State, on the 
fortieth commitment. I have seen old drunkards '' returned" as many 
times and for as short periods for their offence. Now, I do not take tlie 
ground, as many do, that drunkenness is ofdy a disease. It is at aome 
time of its early stages a personal vice for which the offender is morally 
accountable. But it becomes a disease and must be treated as one. For 
several years the ablest students of inebriety. Dr. Crothen, Dr. Blodgett, 
Dr. Lucy Hall, and others, in this country and abroad, have been urging 
the establishment of '' workhouse-hospitals," institutions which shall be a 
cross between a prison, an industrial institution, and an insane or medical 
hospital. Massachusetts is the first State, so far as I know, to move in 
that direction. It is intended in the Massachusetts Inebriate Asylum, 
soon to be built, to furnish a place to which a confirmed drunkard, sot 
guilty of other misdemeanors, can be committed for a longer term than is 
possible under the present laws, and where he can be treated hygienically 
and morally with reference to his cure^ and where his board can be paid 
by friends when they are able to do so, and where he may be kept at 
work for the maintenance of himself and family. He is to be under the 
strict surveillance of the Insane Hospital, yet with all his surroundings 
favorable to his peculiar form of mental and mon4 disorder, and not 
those arranged for the restraint of ordinary mania. He is to be appealed 
to as a free man morally ^ yet treated by skilled nurses for the cure of 
those physical conditions by which the drink-habit enslaves him. This 
is rational ; any other treatment of the drunkard is foolishness and in* 
jurious to society. The need may be, I think soon will be, seen to extend 
further than these new Massachusetts provisions. The need is an '' inde* 
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tenninate seDtence" of commitment for a minority of drunkards, those 
real dipsomaniacs who should be placed in such an institution far Kft^ 
or until quite surely curetL More than ** the two years" suggested by the 
leaders of this new departure in Massachusetts is needed in obstinate cases 
to effect a cure. And there are those who should never go out save on 
''tickets of leave/' who may be recalled at the request of friends at a 
moment's notice, when the old mania shows signs of returning. There 
is absolute ruin to family life, there is every sort of social danger in 
leaving at large one drunkard who has passed the stage of self-control ; 
and when a man or woman has by the testimony of family or friends 
reached the stage of confirmed habit in this regard, he or she should be 
put away out of the ordinary walks of life until cured. And where the tes- 
timony of friends is lacking, a certain number of commitments for drunk* 
enness, say five at the outside, should mark the extreme limit of the present 
temporary and superficial restraint. The prison for women at Sherbom, 
Manachnsetts, does this radical work of treatment for many women 
through its admirable management and the ''indeterminate sentence*' 
which gives the prison authorities a firm hold of the inmate for five years. 
Elmira Prison, in New York, does this same humane and wise work for 
many young men by means of its same " indeterminate sentence." But 
for entrance into both these institutions there must be something beside 
the drink-habit, — some criminal, or disorderly, or wanton conduct to 
justify arrest and sentence. What is needed is just such legal control and 
medical care for those who are guilt/ of nothing but confirmed drunk- 
enness. "One old toper," it is said, "will corrupt a neighborhood;" 
one old woman tippler of hospitable nature will poison the sources of 
life for many young children by leading their mothers astray; and the 
horrible sights which our streets witness from these frequent arrests of 
" common drunkards" are among the worst possible things for child-life. 
Hence, on all grounds, — for the good of the erring patient, for the safety 
and welfare of family life, for the checking of the drink-habit contagion, 
and for the decency of our streets, to say nothing of the saving of money 
in legal processes and State care, — the Inebriate Asylum is a necessity, and 
is the next step in an enlightened penology. 

And I dare to plead here also for similar care for the prostitute. All 
^ bodily vices work bodily ruin. All sins of appetite lead to irresponsible 
manias of appetite. The "common prostitute," like the "common 
drunkard," is a diseased person. Not merely in the ordinary way of 
speaking, as she may often be, the victim of some loathsome contagious 
disorder resulting from her way of life, but diseased in will, in organic 
moral structure, in nervous condition, and so rendered incapable of self- 
control. One such person in a community, left at large, treated as a 
"misdemeanant," to oft-repeated short sentences, coming out of prison 
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each timcy as she almost alwajrs does, more and more .^ignant ia 
feeling against respectable society, left at large to seduce and to cormplflB.' 
is a pooral pestilence. Tliere is a monstrous doctrine which pro] 
to treat her as a ''necessary evil/' and ''control" social impurity 
directing her medical inspection, while still leaving her free to ply 
horrible trade. I will not now argne the question of the cruelty and in* 
justice of such treatment for her, while her partner in vice goes unscathed, 
to scatter equally wide, as he does, the seeds of physical disease ; but 
considering herself alone, I dare to say that anything more irnLtioDal,\ 
more barbarous, more childishly stupid than our present treatment of the 
woman of confirmed licentious habit is unknown. She is a sinner^ and 
she is also a sick patient, precisely like her inebriate brother. She is very 
often an inebriate, too, like him, in all need of medical as well as moral 
treatment. And she has another horrible appetite, another abnormal 
craving, added to this, one which only slow and radical changes in her 
physical condition can cure. She needs an asylum, not one managed by 
private charity alone, from which she can escape just when the agony of 
craving is ui>on her and she most needs protection from herself, but a place 
of absolute legal restraint, which shall also be a skilfully-managed hotpitil 
and a cheerful school of employment. And she needs in the commnnitj 
an atmosphere of pitiful understanding of her condition, an enlightened 
knowledge of the physiological and pathological conditions of her stnig- 
gling life, an atmosphere that shall demand and secure for her this treat* 
ment. Doubtless all I have said applies to some licentious persons of the 
other sex, but the only class of licentious persons known in law and soffi* 
ciently specialized in society to be treated as a class is that of women of 
known immoral character. I plead for such that for their own sakei» and 
for the cleansing of society as well, they be placed in institutions specially 
arranged for their cure rather than their punishment^ and that they be 
committed to such institutions for a sufficiently long period to insoxe a 
cure when possible, and for life, if that is impossible. We are tender of 
the homicidal maniac, as well as regardful of society, when we put him- 
where he cannot kill when he feels like it. We should be tender to the 
incurable prostitute, as well as just to social purity, to put her where she 
could not longer grovel in misery to slay innocence. We err in our 
present diagnosis of her condition ; we forget her body is diseased, as 
well as her soul, when we expect her reformation by will-power only. 
The "grace of God" cannot save her without the wisdom of God is 
\ learned and obeyed in her care. What she needs is absolute control and 

the most skilful hospital treatment, as well as the most wise and loving 
personal uplift. Selfishness will not be taken from the white brows of 
unspotted womanhood until each poorest and most sinful of these our 
sisters is so protected and treated. 
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. It needs but a word regarding the first, the Criminal Class.. AH agree 
^1^^ ''the Sute* Society in position to coerce/' must deal with this class. 
^He only thing is to grow wise and humane in this State control. The 
^^ory of penology is an history of the beginnings of a new scieijbe of 
^Uman reformation. The old watchword of prison-life, not yet outgrown, 
lias, in many quarters, was ''punishment for evil>doing." The new 
watchword, which is perhaps pronounced more perfectly in Elmira Prison, 
New York, than in any other place on earth, is ''education out of evil- 
doing." The old policy was vindictive, the new policy is remedial and 
bmnane. It is a long stride, a glorious testimony to human nature's 
power of growth. But we have no time for its recital now. 

We must hasten to speak briefly of Woman's Share in the Work of 
Stale Control and Social Care for the Classes we have enumerated. 

It is agreed on all hands that private charity is and should be largely 
in the hands of women. The tendency, indeed, in America is to leave 
all social humanitarian work to women's care and management. I depre- 
cate this. It is not well for " woman to be alone.'' 

The most delicate questions of the relation of the individual to the 
State, the most far-reaching problems of social condition and action, are 
bound up in the Administration of Charity. And the wisdom of both 
men and women b needed for their solution. That one-sided emphasis 
on various points of morals which their one-sided training of the past 
has given to each, must be united for the best results of social regenera- 
tion. And for the same reasons that men should make haste to assume 
their rightful share in social and private charity, at least as counsellors, 
women should be at once admitted to full powers of control and service 
in Sute Institutions. 

The best students of Charities and Reforms agree that it is impera- 
tively needed that women should be not only subordinate attendants but 
physicians and superintendents of women's wards in Insane and General 
Hospitals, with full power of command. These students agree also that 
women of known character and ability should have authoritative charge 
of women's departments in Almshouses, Jails, Prisons, Reform-schools, 
and all State Institutions for the children of all varieties of age and need. 
In short, those most familiar with the whole subject of our consideration 
generally believe that wherever there is one human being, especially 
wherever there is one woman or one child, needing moral, mental, or 
physical cart^ there should be wise and good and efficient women to 
represent "with full powers" the mother-element in human beneficence. 

It remains only to say one closing word, and that word ui>on the need 
that women as a whole should recognise the mighty fact that "for such 
an hour as this have they come into their kingdom of free powers and of 
independent service." For the first time the value and dignity of each 
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human life is coining to be understood. For the first time we are learning 
that "all must live for each'' as well as "each foralL" For the first 
time, also, woman is summoned by her own personal. demand of growth 
and by the social conditions of the era to assume her place as an inde* 
pendent factor in social forces. What is the deep inner meaning of this 
coincidence? To me it is this: 

Man's organizing power, developed through long ages of warfare and 
tyrannous rule, has at last conquered a foothold for true human growth; 
and hence for men " Education" is the word of the Time Spirit, "Edu- 
cation" for each and for all. And on the other side woman's power of 
personal care for individual life, developed through long ages of mother* 
hood's holy passion and of i>athetic self-effacement for family ends, has 
at last revealed the true end and method of race-culture, — ^via., the per- 
fected single life. 

And so to-day these wedded powers are consciously one as never before, 
one in an eager and an equal uplook and outlook into the new Social 
Ideal of a Perfected Humanity. 

*' For He that huildeth high and wise. 
Nor pauseth in Hit plan,*' 

hath ordained that woman, out of whose heart the home was bnikled, 
shall respond to man's new call for a better society with freer and grander 
nurture of single lives. "A woman," says Frances Power Cobbe, "is a 
human being of the mother sex." 

To-day woman is fast becoming recognized as a human being, valu- 
able and powerful in herself alone, in order, above all things else, that 
her mother-power of protection and of training may grow majestic and 
unselfish enough to encircle with blessing the weakness and need of the 
world 1 

The President. We will now listen to Mrs. Fannie B. Ames, of 
Boston, — " Care of Defective Children." She was President of the Society 
organized to remove children from almshouses, when the law was pasMd 
in 1882 forbidding them to be longer inmates of these institutions. 

CARE OF DEFECTTVE CHILDREN. 

Fanny B. Ames. As the women of each household must chiefly care 
for the childi^n of the household, so must the women of America care for 
the children of America ; the women of each local community care for 
the children of that community ; and especially for such children as will 
otherwise be unmothered and thrown upon that human agency which is 
least motherly, least competent, and least considerate for such a fimctioa, 
— the civil law or the public authority. 
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This fiict makci the peculiar pertinency of my addren to yon, for I 
mm to tell how, in one instance, and it is only one among many in our 
co untiy , the women of a community managed a perplexing social problem 
in a wise, humane, and economical manner. 

The plan will commend itself to all who have had experience in how 
hard it b to really benefit the community by the best-conceived plans of 
charity ; to those even whose experience has led them to distrust charity 
as a method of social reform ; to whom all schemes of charity seem like 
rescue boats that prowl about beneath a hole in the bridge, to pick up, 
now and then, one of the unfortunates that drop through, while all the 
while the hole in the bridge goes unguarded and unmended. It will 
readily be seen that if the generous and saving forces of society be chiefly 
devoted to rescue, there can be little attention paid to prevention. The 
truth is, that most persons engaged in charity work find themselves so 
absorbed in fitting out and manning their rescue boats, then of keeping 
them properly caulked, repaired, and officered, that they have no time or 
strength to question why this awful dropping into the waters of misery 
goes on forever. Their toil is heroic, absorbing, and seemingly never- 
ending. Practically, we become fatalists and pessimists. We accept this 
pau peii sm — not f&vtrty (which may be temporary, honorable, and a 
noivisber of virtues)— as a necessary and legitimate part of the order of 
society. '' The poor ye have always with you'* is interpreted to mean, 
«'The pauper, the betrayed, the idle, the vicious, the degraded, are a 
part of natural and divine order, and ye shall always have them for the 
exercise of your benevolence and philanthropy." 

I have been told how the manager of a newly*established orphanage, 
who was showing a visitor over the beautifully-appointed building which 
as yet had two or three inmates where provision had been made for hun- 
dreds, said, with effusion, " We have yet only these few children, but we 
hope the Lord will prosper us.*' This was, of course, only an awkward 
dip; for her real hope was that the Lord would permit them to shelter 
thoK who would come to need their care. But in charity the estimate 
of sooocm is too often based on the nmm^tr 9f imses^ instead of on the 
decrease of the mtd. 

I read of the establishment of a home for intemperate women just 
opened, and the added comment, " Boston should be proud of such an 
institution." "^\W umlcss it is tmpiy^' said a girl of fifteen who was 
listening. % 

The Swiss government, to rid the country of a pernicious insect that 
preyed on the crops, offered a certain premium for every bushel brought 
to quarters. Immediately a lively trade and importation from other 
countries set in, and Switzerland wa likely to have a larger crop of grass- 
hoppers than an)thing else. 
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One if cariously reminded of this in reading any history of charity. 
There have been pity and sympathy/ money, doles* endowments^ poor 
farms, beggars' colonies; but no perceptible advance has been made 
until within a few years, when some small attention has been given to 
applying our resources to the chief object, — the prevenHam of farther 
pauperism and the direct restoration of those already pauperised, com* 
bined with a thorough distrust of alms-giving, and a clearer and clearer 
perception that % friend who can help him to help himself is most needed 
by the poor man. 

If one would realize how difficult it is to lift the dependent into per* 
manent well-being by mere dole-giving, let him see the futility of our 
methods among the Indians, where rations have been substituted for 
justice ; where a governmental system of pauperization has on one hand 
exaggerated all the worst characteristics of barbarism, — revenge, brutality, 
and laziness, — and on the other has nourished the more loathsome char- 
actenstics of a pseudo-civilization, — agreed, trickery, tyranny, licentioos- 
ness, and wolfishness. • 

Better than all doles, or alms, or endowments, or shelters is all that is 
done for education, social order, and morality. Good sewerage, good 
water, schools, libraries, improved politics, purer religion, and restriction 
on greed, monopolies, and immoral traffic, will do more than orpbai* 
ages, homes for the intemperate or the deserted. The stress of our effort, 
then, should be to bring about this good social order. When money it 
needed, — and it is needed for these purposes quite as much as for charity, 
— it should not be grudged; when personal sacrifice and work are re* 
quired, they should be given ; and we ought to be pledged to all measures 
of public purification and uplifting that react on private welfare and 
private character. 

And when we are still called to deal with want and misfortune, we 
should look carefully to it that we do not work an incurable want and 
chronic dependence ; that all our efforts should be to make the dependent 
(J independent ; that in trying to help one class we do not harm another; 

that we treat men, women, and children as individuals and not as belong- 
ing in masses and squads ; that we do not give up, for any temporary and 
specious appearance of order, the great and precious gains of history,^- 
personal independence, the sacredness of marriage, and the family tie. 

In general, we must reprobate, as false in theory and evil in practice, 
all schemes of* feeding men at public expense ; of taking natund obliga- 
tions from shoulders where they legitimately belong; all rending of 
natural ties and breaking up of families, even of very poor specimens, for, 
except in rare and extreme instances, we should be destroying the germ 
of virtue which is often only inert when it appears to be deui. 

The tendencies of human nature will work with any truly wise attempt 
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to nuke men independent or virtnous. If our particular scheme faik, we 
ooght to doobt its fitness for the work. Even the comparatively small 
class who belong in special disciplinary institutions, — such as the convict^ 
the incorrigible, the feeble-minded, — all are affected by right methods ; 
and results once never dreamed of are now reached in cure and reform 
by more profound study and application of wise means. 

When Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira, N.Y., State Reformatory, was 
first asked how many of his prisoners he thought incorrigible, he answered, 
''Twenty per cent." Later — a year later, I think it was — ^he said he 
would amend his statement and say five per cent. Later still, he said he 
would take back that estimate, for, though a few held out, he thought 
some method might be found to reach this ''remnant." 

But the most hopefiil work of rescue, by its very nature, prevention^ is 
work among children. This is true, whether done for the rich or poor,— 
the pampered child of the millionaire, who is often leading an "exposed" 
life, or the neglected child of the lowest grade of society. Yet, if mis- 
directed, it may be the worst, the most permanently evil. The only 
standard by which to measure it is, "Is this just what I should judge to 
be wise and well for my own child under the same conditions? Does it 
promise the best chance for a natural development of the child's faculties, 
so as to nourish self-respect and lead to self-support, with no taint of 
pauperism ? Does it restore the child's natural relations to society and 
give it the fairest chances to recover from the misfortune that has thrust 
it on public charity?" 

Any scheme that ignores these considerations cannot be good for 
Ginx's baby any more than for my child or yours. 

This kind of charity, then, should help to create a new and better 
social order, where pauperism shall not be made chronic nor institutional- 
iied nor wrought into the social fabric. 

And this preliminary view will help us to understand the mental atti- 
tude and moral animus of several women who began, about ten years ago, 
to care for deserted children in the city of Philadelphia. 

They hesitated to adopt the usual method of congregating numbers in 
institutions, because long and patient observation had made them sceptical 
as to the good effect of institution-life upon children or upon the com- 
munity. They sought to do their work with a clear and steady regard 
for the permanent interests both of the child and of society, with mini- 
mum of machinery and maximum of economy. Most of them, being 
workers in the organized charities and students of the best methods at 
home and abroad, were also active participators in nearly every benevo- 
lent enterprise in the community. Some of them were, by appointment 
of the Governor of the State, visitors of Public Institutions for the State 
Board of Charities, and, as such, had unusual opportunities to visit. 
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inspect, and compare all child-caring institutions. These inside observa- 
tions of methods and results had left them with a profound distrust of 
the fitness of such institutions for training children for self-direction and 
the most useful living, and with the conviction that the result on the 
society most in contact with such institutions was equally open to questioiL 
Besides which, they found nearly every institution over-crowded, often 
stretched beyond its legal capacity, begging for more money to add wings 
or to erect new buildings. The memory of those crowded rooms, tbote 
listless, mechanical squadrons of boys and girls, living with no vitalinng, 
individual relations to any human being ; owning not even a plajrthinf 
or garment except in common ; with every movement regulated by mles 
and orders which are necessary where large numbers are brought together, 
—even had there been no other reason, would have made them pause 
before enlisting other recruits in this army of juvenile dependents. Tbej 
could not yield to the fascination of the tidy rows of white cots down the 
long dormitories ; they saw nothing charming in the regularity of the 
little platoon that marched to and fro, or sat in well-disciplined silence at 
the long dining-table, where a plate and mug and well-measured (and 
abundant) assignment of bread and meat became to each child a symbol 
of the uninspiring monotony of daily life. There was also bread enough 
and to spare : there was order and system ; but something essential was 
left out, something necessary to child-life, the want of which threatened 
the very mind and heart. It was the need of a real home— -of special 
human relations. In the words of Mrs. Calkins, long a State visitor in 
Massachusetts of children put into families from the State Primary School 
at Monson, ''A poor home is better than an institution, though the better 
the home the better for the child." I have more than once had mj dress 
plucked by a little hand, and the question put with yearning earnestness, 
** Say, lady, do you know where my folks are?** 

The Children's Aid work of Pennsylvania was first organised bj die 
9 simple free service of two or three women who utilised their country 

acquaintances about Philadelphia in finding homes for and exercisinf 
guardianship over children sent out from the city. 

Later it became a well-knit scheme with a State charter, ramifjring all 

over most of the State, and now embracing forty-seven counties, having 

moved over eleven hundred children from the almshouses and placed 

them in private families, with the authority of the Directors of the Poor 

1 J in those counties, who use the Society as their agent in finding the homes 

and in visiting the children, while the board, where board is paid, is 
borne by the county treasury. Besides these '* County children,** the 
Society has cared for several hundred waifs and strays before anj brand 
of pauperism could reach them. The objects of the Children's Aid 
Society are these : 
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I. The boarding of dependent children in separate family homes (the 
board being paid)* 

s. The removal of children from the almshouses of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

3. The preservation of the tie between mother and child, and the 
enforcing of the responsibility of motherhood, by placing mothers at 
lenrice with their children. 

4. The training in private families of juvenile delinquents of tender 
years, who would otherwise be committed to penal institutions. 

The working apparatus includes a central office in Philadelphia, with 
the corps of necessary assistants, whose whole time is employed in re- 
ceiving, in looking into the fitness of homes, and in following up each 
case with visitation and correspondence ; in arousing the different coun- 
ties to the needs of their dependent children ; in keeping in touch with 
other child-caring societies, with Guardians of the Poor, vagrant detec- 
tives, magistrates' courts, and all the municipal and State machinery that 
touches the children of the Sute. 

The Society serves also as a Bureau of Information, where any person 
may at any time be advised how to care for any form of child-need. 
Here b a list of children's hospitals, capacity, present condition, con- 
ditions of entrance, etc., of every orphanage, asylum, or home. 

The Board of Managers is divided into committees, each having defi- 
nite duties, and the office work is supervised and supplemented by them. 

The Committee on Decision of Cases gives direct attention to each 
case and determines its adjustment. Frequently the child is brought be- 
fore it for more thorough and sympathetic acquaintance. 

Another Committee on State Work is occupied with its paid official 
in forming local committees in the different counties outside of Philadel- 
phia. In some of these counties these local committees take the form of 
Independent Children's Aid Societies. In others they work under and 
report to the central office. 

The agricultural counties have been chiefly chosen for the putting out 
of children, but the passage in 1882 of a law forbidding the retention in 
almshouses of children between the ages of two and sixteen has led to 
the trial of this family method in nearly all counties where there was an 
almshouse. 

The Local Committees have generally been formed by some represen- 
tative of the Society who has fiist learned some facts about the pauper or 
uncared-for children of the particular county, and who has also secured 
the addresses of the best citizens and most public-spirited women ; then 
at a public meeting and in parlor, school-house, hall, or church, the com- 
pany thus brought together hears, for the first time, it may be, the real 
situation and number of destitute and dependent children in their county. 
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• The objects and methods of the Society ire then presented^ and the for- 
mation of a Local Committee is left to the meeting. No subject coold 
rouse more interest or enthusiasm, or meet with readier response. These 
committees generally comprise the most influential women of the coontjy 
and frequently they meet no warmer co-operation than from the Guar- 
dians of the Poor. The influence of such work has generally proved as 
beneficial to the community as it is effective for good to the chfldren* 
The country districts are not over-crowded with charity work as cities 
are ; the well-disposed can give time and work even where there » little 
money to give. 

The Central Office has brought to the attention of the new visitors 
the best literature of modem charity, and the work is an education to 
those engaged. 

These local committees find homes, report on their fitness, visit the 

children, and hold their stated meetings of consultation. They report to 

the Philadelphia office, and act, besides, as agents in putting ont children 

from the city itself. A reciprocal service passes from county to county. 

y. When it is desirable to put a child away from its immediate neighborhood, 

. one county can help another. 

Such is an outline of the plan. The framework is not in buildings or 
in lands, but in human heads and hearts and hands. The moral plant it 
the community. There never was a time when such a scheme could count 
more surely on co-operation. The vast sums of money that go to the 
founding of orphanages, asylums, and homes show how deeply people are 
touched by the needs of perishing little ones. The new scheme was no 
whim or mere theory. It has proved practicable beyond the dream of 
its most ardent friend. 

There have, of course, been exceptions. Prejudice and obstinate 
^;. adherence to old ideas closed mind and heart against all appeals, and 
made people unwilling to see money spent in paying board-bills, though 
there was no scruple in sinking thousands of dollars in buildings and 
lands and for the founding of institutions which always threaten to be- 
come children's almshouses. 

For the infants or children too young to be of any service, and for 
all children undesirable in the sense of needing unusual care or patience, 
a moderate board is paid. 

Many farmers* families were glad to take such. What the children 
ate was not greatly missed, while the ready money, though small in 
amount, made the child a coveted member of the family and ensured 
good care and consideration. I will not put the chief motive as merce- 
nary. . The board-money was often, of course, the determining motive, 
but the child received what money could not pay for, — ^the good offices 
of a home given without stint or grudge. 
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Minj grown-up daughters iii country families found glad occupation, 

^ well as a source of income, in caring for the little strays and waifs of 

^^ Children's Aid Society. In one Quaker neighborhood, thirty Dunilies 

^ere ready to take such children, and I need not say that they were 

tuiong the choice homes of a people renowned for well-ordered and beau- 

dAil domestic life* 

Though the country was generally considered the best place for chil- 
dren, frequently good places were found in the city. This was often the 
case with weakly children needing medical care conveniently at hand. 

One of the most surprising things was the number of homes that 
opened to receive children, generally with no charge for board. The 
record book, containing a list of persons applying for children, with their 
recommendations and the verifications of county or other visitors, soon 
contained the names of more of such families than there were children to 
fill the applications. 

The success of the placing-out system will always depend on the effort 
to find homes of a satisfactory character, a consideration that can never 
be made secondary. 

Advertising, inquiries started by dependable persons in each locality, 
with a judicious sifting, would ensure success from the very start. 

To have hutU homes would have required thousands of dollars and no 
end of public begging and agitatfon. It was not without labor and 
expenditure that these homes were found. But when found how much 
more satisfactory I 

Miss Elizabeth Putnam, of the State Board of Charities of Massachu- 
setts, asks: ''Has no one of you placed a child in a country family, in 
perhaps a somewhat untidy farm-house, and then in a short time received 
a postal saying, ' We have ten chickens, eleven cows, and fourteen pigs, 
and I feed the chickens, and we have a cat, and there is a baby?' 
And a little later, *the baby likes me, it comes to me from its mother.' " 
She adds emphatically, " The family is tht place for children 1" 

Mrs. Senior, of England, testifies that children brought up in the 
pauper unions of England are incredibly cramped in their experience, set 
no proper value on clothes, and acquire no sense of responsibility ; while 
a girl brought up at home in a thrifty family would count the cost of 
things. 

The testimony of two gentlemen in Philadelphia, both experienced as 
heads of great industrial entei prises, is that institution boys are generally 
the least desirable apprentices. They have been dulled in faculty by not 
having been exercised in the use of themselves in small ways; have 
marched in platoons ; done everything in squads ; have had all the par- 
ticulars of life arranged for them, and as a consequence they wait for 
some one else to arrange vitx^ piece of work, and are never ready for 
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emergencies nor able to '* take hold." This might be accotmted for by 
supposing that such children belong to a class of inferiorly endowed, 
were it not that as fair a proportion of the children placed in families bj 
the Children's Aid as of the ordinary children of the community, toon 
prove to be as capable where placed in the same de\'eloping environment. 
I claim for the family-plan distinct advantages. 

1. The risks of moral and physical contamination are lessened. To 
bring together numbers who already have impressions of evil or of mis- 
fortune or of dependence will deepen those impressions and confirm thote 
moral weaknesses. The direst misfortune that can happen to a child is 
to have the pauper habit of mind early formed, and the stamp can be 
more easily made in childhood than at any other time. '' Vagabondage,'* 
says Victor Hugo, ''begins in childhood." Insidious and evil physical 
habits pass from one to another like contagion where children are con- 
gregated. The risks by fire and by contagious diseases are also greatly 
increased. 

2. My own experience on Boards of Management and as inspector of 
institutions has convinced me that it is safer to put children in families 
than into institutions, because abuses are more easily covered up. If a 
child is abused in an institution, it is generally the case that no one 
knows anything about it ; not even the managers may suspect it or be able 
to learn the facts. But if it occurs in a private family, somebody in the 
neighborhood finds it out, the papers ring with it, and a hearty indigna- 
tion makes such abuse practically impossible again. 

3. In the family-plan, the child is more readily put in the way to 
form normal relations with nature and society. Instead of the atmos- 
phere of a crowded institution, it has, in most cases, pure country air and 
light, with the range of home, yard, and neighborhood, coming and 
going to school, church, and Sunday-school, with the presence of land- 
scape and sky. In an institution a child receives food and clothing firom 
some unknown source and feels no sense of responsibility concerning 
them. In some cases, even the playthings are owned in common, while 
he is seldom allowed the custody of what is conceded as belonging to 
him. Where numbers are brought together, this is a part of the order 
and discipline necessary. It is the barracks system, — necessary for the 
army, but unnatural even to grown men, — disastrous to children whose 
faculties need training by indirect rather than direct ways, and for whom 
God has specially intended ^t family. 

4. The massing of children has another evil efiect. It disqualifies 
them for living alone. You know how it is. People who live in great 
hotels become accustomed to the excitement, and somewhat dependent 
upon it for their happiness. This effect is vastly more disastrous upon 
the susceptible minds of children. I am told by a lady of the institution 
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that the institmiofi cbfldren are not to happy when taken to the country as 
the chUdren of the streets. They do not know how to enjoy themselves, 
and they miM their nsnal surroundings. The same testimony comes from 
private (amilies. Even children taken from the streets adapt themselves 
to home-life more readily than those who have h'ved in these children's 
hotels. In iS3s the State of Pennsylvania passed a law forbidding the 
retention in the almshouses of the State of children between the ages of 
two and sixteen years, for a longer period than sixty days, unless such 
child was an unteachable idiot, an epileptic, a paralytic, or incapable of 
labor or service. The law permitted one of three things : 

(i) To build apart, — several miles away and disconnected in manage- 
ment, — what they called Industrial Homes. 

(a) To place the children in existing institutions, or, 

(3) To place them in some respectable family, which must be visited 
in person or by agent not less than once in six months, such agent to 
report to the Directors of the Poor. 

The Children's Aid immediately offered to act as this agent and to 
perform the duties by law required. 

In most of the counties of Pennsylvania this offer was ultimately 
accepted, and to-day there are auxiliary committees in forty-seven coun- 
ties, and eleven hundred children have been removed from the alms- 



The State has been saved many reus of thousands of dollars which 
would have been worse than thrown away in the purchase of land and the 
erecticm of buildings, which would have been fastened upon the com- 
OMinity as a perpetual and increasing burden, for the tendency of such 
institutions is to perpetuate themselves. A crowd of officials become in- 
terested in\eeping them up, and the shiftless, brutal, and vicious see in 
them a constant invitation to dependence. One of the first results of the 
passage of the law of iS3a was the departure, vohtmimrifyt from the county 
almshouses of a large number of parents with their children who had been 
constant or recurring inmates for years. The horrible effects of the pres- 
ence of children in almshouses has been told over and over by Mr. Letch- 
worth, of New York, and Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell. ^ 

In more than one instance in Pennsylvania, I found three generations, 
all illegitimate, all bom in the almshouse, in one case the grandmother 
having never been out of it. 

Such facts tell. By turning the light of publicity upon the situation, 
communities have not only been Moved to humane interest in the destitute 
children themselves, but also to a deeper feeling of responsibility for the 
management of the poor-houses, and for all social duties. 

But this was not accomplished without difficulties. The people at 
large everywhere, especially the best women (and America is full of them. 
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thank God 1)» responded to the efforts of the Children's Aid Society with 
enthusiasm. But in some cases the public officials hung aloof. The laws 
permitted them to build institutions, and there were chances for ''jobs*' 
in real-estate ; or, they were jealous of any persons not of their county 
coming to teach them how to care for their children ; or, they honestly 
thought the scheme of finding family homes Quixotic and impracticable. 

After a little instructive experience, the Children's Aid grew wise 
enough not to attempt to work the plan in a new field until they had had 
a chance to inoculate a number of the most influential people inth the 
new view and way, and then to leave them the carrying out of the scheme* 

The most recalcitrant public officials could not resist an awakened 
public opinion, nor carry out a scheme of bargaining and trade after their 
constituents got their eyes open. 

You are still wondering how the Children's Aid could dispense with 
an institution as a reeeivift^-pisiCt — ^a sort of clearing*house where the 
child could stay until arrangements could be made for sending it to a 
more permanent country home. It is easy enough to extemporize all 
needed accommodations. They found several good private families, gen- 
erally childless, ready and willing to keep the children while the more 
permanent plans were being made. These were generally mechanics' 
families, in one case a policeman's and in another the woman ward-agent 
of the Organized Charity. Here the child could be carried at any hour 
of the day or night, receive the needed bath and clothes, kept on hand 
in the well-stocked closet of the Children's Aid office ; and all this for a 
small, stipulated stipend. How much more sensible, more, natural, and 
more economical than a foundling asylum or so-called home I 

It is an important and significant development of the Children's Aid 
work, and a last application of their plan, that it has proved an effective 
agency in finding homes for mothers with their babes. 

A woman comes into the office asking that her child may be put to 
board, so as to leave her free to go out to service. Sometimes she it 
willing to pay its board or a part of it. Often the child is illegitimate, 
and her chief desire is to be rid of her mark of shame. A short-sighted 
and unmerciful mercy would agree with her and hasten to take away 
from her the very condition of her reclaim, — the natural protection from 
a deeper falL 

I have seen the little dark-eyed woman who acted for an exhausting 
term as the agent of the Children's Aid, and had the look of an angel of 
deliverance in her eyes and in her smile, sit down with the poor short- 
sighted creature who had not awakened to the first throb of motherhood, 
and show her that no one owed to that poor babe in her lap what she 
owed to it ; that here was one thing God required of her, to keep and 
watch over her child ; that she would some day find her reward in its 
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love ; and that all would come back to her in self-respect and probable 
flroyttion in her old age; that no crime could be more offensive than to 
thmst off this care because she found it hard. I have seen days given to 
this work of bringing round some dull, rebellious girl or woman to a sense 
of personal obligation ; but when so brought, what an upward road of 
possibly higher life has been entered upon I 

'' You shall not be without friends/* Mrs. Wilson would say. '< Stand 
by your child and we will stand by you. Even if you do not find it easy 
to get along in the first place, we will help you find*another." Then the 
baby received such tender attentions as showed that a sister-woman 
looked on it as a precious piece of humanity. As the poor mother looked 
through tears, her heart would stir with gratified pride, and opened next 
to the entrance of maternal love. 

So it is that the Children's Aid makes much of this fourth object stated 
in its report : 

*' The preservation of the tie between mother and child, and the en- 
forcing of the responsibility of motherhood by placing mothers at service 
flpftt their children.** 

To sum up : the family plan is desirable, then, first,— 

For the child* s sake; to secure its proper development ; to guard it 
from contamination; to prevent its confirmation in pauperism and de- 
pendence ; to lessen its danger from disease and abuse. 

The family plan is desirable, next, — 

For society s sake; that every mutilated member may quickly be 
restored to normal relations ; that the parents who are parents in name 
only may be held to their duties and lifted to a higher human level ; 
that undue burdens of permanent taxation may not be fastened upon the 
community. 

As a sample of common sense applied to the solving of a difficult 
public problem in social economics, the Children's Aid work has hardly 
an equal, and the women who have given to it ten years of hard service 
of heart and brain and purse deserve a credit they are not likely to re- 
ceive. As a friend of the movement has said : 

"A great building thronged with children is conspicuous; it is evi- 
dent that something is being done on a large scale; the liberality of 
founders and patrons seems visibly justified. But this heavenly work is 
not done 'with observation.' In silence and withdrawal, handle the 
children one by one, and they vanish even from your own sight. You 
cannot assemble them for public exhibition, and the simple histories of 
cases hidden in your office drawers are like the secrets of human hearts." 

Note. — Dr. Rote Wright Bryan ms not present to pretcn: ber piper on "The 
Need of Women in Public Inttitutiont," 
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Tbk Fmesidemt. The next in order ii " Oar Duty K 
Races," Miss Alice C. Fletcher, and we ve particnlarly pro 
a Fellow of the MtneuTn or the Scientific School or Hurvui 
She is the fint bird of ■ flock. 

OUR DUTY TO DEPCTDENT KACn. 

AucE C. Fletcher. We nse the term " Dependent I 
historic sense, and apply it solely to the race problem whidi i 
people of the United Statei. 

There are in our country a considerable number of peop 
to two races, each distinct from the other, and from onr owi 
iologically and linguistically, having but a few points in com 
fo]k>lore and religious bclie&, which points seem to tone 
human family. There are therefore gathered under one ■ 
the representatives of three diverse races, and their relat 
other present many phases of study new in the history of nai 

In a republic the interests of all citizens are indiMC 
together; the cords of trade, of mutual dependence, ma 
members but one body ; if a portion suffer, all suffer, and i 
republic is to be found only in those provisions which af 
and prosperity to each one of these many members ; so, in the 
fications for citizenship, race differences should not be called 
since before the law all should enjoy equal righu"to life, 
the pursuit of happiness." In theory this is conceded, but h 
and its prejudices arc stronger than the enactments of legist 
and the facts of to-day read, — that one's race does augment oi 
chances of enjoying these theoretic and legal righti. 

The causes which lie at the root of the feeling of repuli 
mon between individuals of different races cannot be fairly 
lively Slated with our present knowledge of the history of 
integrity has its claims. It is right that a race should insist 
allowed to keep on its way towards a full development; tt 
have open to it all knowledge which has been gained by othe 
it should appropriate its share of the earth's surface, and pci 
of the world's labor; and that no Other race should dc 
shall cease to exist, or pronounce its destruction by war, j 
absorption. 

This privilege to exist, to develop, and to prosper we den 
own, and on the basis of abstract right other races should 1 
equal enlargement ; but the practical carrying out of this [Hi 
one at once into an arena of conflict, as old as man himsel 
ii^ue is yet undecided. 



Throogh the thoosiDdi of yean roan has struggled in this little world, 

wUiDg against nature and his fellow^many his only effective weapon in 

^^l^cr war&re has come from his power of brain* work. By the mastery 

of thought he has tamed the wild animals and harnessed the useful ones 

^^ 4o his bidding; he has traversed the seas, he has discovered the laws 

^Hich hold the worlds in poise and control the elements, until he has 

''^^^led that vantage-point from which he can compel service of that . 

'"Mysterious Nature which generations ago filled his forefathers with vague 

"^^bodings and unnamed dread. In this march of progress through the 

^^tmies victory has been with the race that was able to develop those 

^^tal forces by which man is lifted above his natural self, by which he 

^ enabled to discern the value of work done for the good which lies 

^^tyoad his present need, or the advantage of the hour. The means 

tonrds the acquirement of this power we call Education, that not only 

fits the mind to control and use its trained abd developed faculties, but 

ivakens and disciplines the moral sentiment, the balance-wheel of the 

great mechanism of man. 

Looking back along the ages, it is plainly seen that the white race has 
led the march of human progress. The religions of the world have 
qirang from this branch of mankind, the higher arts and sciences are its 
children, and it is also true that this race has held possession of the best 
portions of the earth's surface. Grand as are the outlines of this picture, 
dark shadows lie across its fair coloring, shadows we would gladly see 
lifted. In the success of one race lies no warrant for the destruction of 
another. We have reached a stage of culture where those less favored 
have rightful demands upon us. What shall we from our abundance give 
to those dependent upon us? The requirement is dual in its nature. It 
lies first within ourselves, the necessity at the outset of recognizing our 
ignorance of the races which confront us in our land, what native capaci- 
ties, what possibilities of latent powers, new conditions, and fostering 
care might develop in them. We have never yet had an undisturbed or 
clear medium through which to view these people. 

The second part of our duty is the easier; it is external and executive 
in character. 

The negro was brought hither from his native continent to suit our 
own purposes, and relegated to conditions in which he had no choice, 
nor was opportunity afforded him to grow natural. Torn up by the roots 
from his native mental soil, forbidden any culture peculiar to our own 
civilization, how should we from his stunted growth judge of his real 
capacity ? There was no common ground between him and us on which 
we could meet and become acquainted. In the course of years, in a 
manner equally arbitrar)*, we changed bis status without regard to the 
arrest in his development, the result of our former treatment of him. 
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We suddenly invested him with citizenship, the responsibilities of wliicby 
properly met, tax the best-matored minds. 

Out of these daring acts of oors the negro has achiered a remarkable 
victory. To the careful observer the recdrd of the race during the past ^ 
thirty years shows that the people have passed from thoughtless toilets to 
intelligent producers, their crimes have been few, and their forbearance 
and modesty under their sudden change of fortune have only been equaUed 
by their avidity to acquire knowledge. In providing means for their 
education, the philanthropists led the way into the hordes of newly- 
created citizens, and the States where they live have nobly taken up the 
burden of public schools. Millions have already been expended upon 
negro education, and the money has yielded rich returns. It is a notable 
fact that with the growth of education comes the desire and the demand 
for race integrity. As the race rises through the development of the 
mental powers of the people, their determination strengthens to make 
good their place in the nation as Negro-American citizens. 

As we recognize within ourselves the fact that hithertd we hftve of 
necessity been ignorant of the negro, of what he is, and what he is capable 
of becoming, we shall be better able to shake off the influence bred of oar 
historic relations with him, and to accord him such help as he needs, and 
which it is our duty to give. Having ceased to overrate or to underrate 
the negro, we are prepared to render him that simple justice and considcm- 
tion we bestow upon the members of our own race. We will seek to 
stimulate his ideals, to make him feel the advantage of steady training, 
and to open up for him the way to such training ; then we can leave him 
with a fair chance to win what he can in the great battle of life. 

The Indian holds towards us quite different historic relations from 
those of the negro, but our ignorance of him is equally profound. We 
have learned to fear the Red Man, and our fears, often well founded, have 
so disturbed our vision that it is hard to get a sight of the man as be 
really is. We have fought him with guns, with whiskey, with disease. 
We have sought to get him out of our way, regardless of the moral conse- 
quences to ourselves. He has fought us, and he has bred evil among is 
by turning loose the lightly-leashed savage elements of our nature,— our 
greed, our hatred, our contempt. The conduct of white men at home 
here in the East, contrasted with the conduct of the same men in the 
West among the Indians, shows how slight a hold our race civilization 
has over our primitive savagery, how strong the tendency to atavism. We 
are not yet all civilized;' in our onward march the rear column straggles 
far behind and often reverts to types that exceed in cruelty those we call 
barbarians. Happily, the better element is now strong enough to prevail, 
and Christian sentiment finds cordial reinforcement from governmental 
authority. The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs » whole-hearted 
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XI hit efforts to set the apon his land in severalty, to provide him 

ith educational facu^jes, to open ^the waj for his self-support and en- 
into the rights of dtiaenship. 
The landed wealth of the Indian has been his bane; it is now being 
as rapidly as po«ible to serve him in his efforts towards self-mainte- 
ance in a new and a diflkult future. It is a cause for gratulation that at 
Ilia crisb so fearless, tireless, and conscientious an officer as General 
organ is at the head of Indian affairs. Let but the public uphold him 
ji his work, and he will soon solve the vexed Indian problem. 

Much of the difficulty in dealing with the Indian has arisen out of our 
fbond ignorance of him, and it has been a hard and a slow task to 
e that ignorance. Much has been done by missionaries from the 
of John Eliot to the present, but the great work of enlightenment 
come down to the philanthropic of our own day. Much credit should 
given the Woman's National Indian Association for their persistent 
brts in this direction. Twelve years ago a few earnest practical women 
ermined to attack the public ignorance, and, if it might be, change 
ignorance to an enlightened public sentiment working towards justice 
humanity. The diluted Christian feeling over the land concentrated 
crystalliied about these women, and to-day its numbers are among 
thousands; there is hardly a State or Territory without its branch 
y, while in the larger cities and towns their organizations are in full 
"ipoiking order. What these women have done cannot be tabulated. 
*rhey have largely helped to make possible the carrying out of the great 
ivoffc now being done by the government, supplemented l>y private 

€Ht€ipiiaSi 

The Woman's National Indian Association is composed of eight 
Qcpartments: 

ist. The Legislative Department. State and local Secretaries and 
P^csB Committees all over the country publish facts in the papers, peri- 
odicals, and magaxincs. These are also sent to officials, and when im- 
portant relevant matters are pending in Congress or elsewhere, careful 
and concise statements are furnished, and many a victory for the right 
hca been thus quietly gained. 

ad. Mission Department. ^lany of our Indian tribes have never had 
a mission among them, and it has been the care of this department to 
collect money to build a house or chapel, to secure requisite land and 
a mission among the people, turning it over to some organised 
iotts body at the earliest day. Several such stations have been already 
started, and of them four chapels and four cottages have been given up to 
the management of different denominations. 

jd. Home-Building Department. This department makes small loans 
to Indians desirous of building houses or opening up farms, or to those 
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in need of a wagon, horeesi mowing- or sewing-machine, in (ad, fgr 
anything that will help 'to make or keep the home. Some fifty oottafd 
have been erected by Indians with the aid of this department, and Ae 
helpfulness that has gone^out from it cannot be estimated. Men, womf% 
and children from Alaska to the Gulf of Mexico have fdt the kind^ 
touchy and to-day are better and happier and more useful by reason of it. 

4th. Department of Special Indian Education. There are many yooqf 
men and women in different tribes possessing promising talents .and de* 
sirous of using them to benefit their people. The means towards a higlwr 
education are often lacking. This department has educated young peopk 
in the law and in medicine, some of whom are already in thb fiekl of 
work, doing brave service. 

5 th. The Young People's Department. Various bands of children ait 
instructed to lend the might of their little hands to help their dders in 
the task of uplifting the Indian ; the aid which they give, welcome as it 
is, is of far less moment than the development of character resulting to 
these little helpers jfrom their interested efforts. In helping others we 
all help ourselves. 
« 6th. Indian Civilization Department. This department aims to estab* 

lish labor bureaus on reservations through which work may be obtained 
at self-supporting wages by returned students and other Indians. Its 
practical worth is self-evident. 

7th. Library Department. Books, periodicals, and papers are sent to 
returned students and reading-rooms furnished on the reservations. 

8th. Hospital Department. The building and equipping of boqpitals 
and the furnishing of trained nurses is in charge of this department. 

Such, in brief, is the manner in which this organization of women 
carries forward its work, timely and practical in all its lines. 

The Indian Rights Association and the Boston Indian Citizens*' Com- 
mittee came into existence soon after the Woman's Association. They 
have made the legal status of the Indian their especial care, maintainiof 
an agent in Washington during a large part of the year and sending 
others out upon the reservations to report upon the progress there, and 
by printed or spoken word seeking to interest the public in Indian a&irk 

No record of beneficial work for the Indians is complete without ref* 
erence to Captain R. H. Pratt, the head of the great Carlisle School ia 
I I Pennsylvania. He has there put in practice the placing of Indian boyi * 

and girls in homes, where these children have the benefit of the inflnenoe 
\ ^4 and training of a home, and where they can attend the public schools 

.^ with the youths of our own race. Untold good has resulted from this 

,^ plan, and it is one that promises to be extended into other parts of our 

;j country from other Indian schools. 

Thus there are many avenues opened through which the Indian can be 
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Public Mntiment enlightened by knowledge bids God-speed to 
who seek to do the bidding of the awakened moral sense of our 
^ bot money and workers are alike needed more and more to carry 
oo to the end what has been so well begun. • 

Fhmi the Indian comes encouraging response. Out of the two hun* 
died and forty-five thousand nearly one hundred and ninety thousand are 
cndidy self-supporting, and it is only a question of time, a little more 
tine and labor, when the remainder will have learned to gain their living 
hi the new conditions which we have forced upon them. We should 
never forget that until we took possession of his country the Indian wu 
independent and self-sustaining; that it is within a generation or two 
that he has met and conquered a changed support under entirely new cir- 
csmstancesy brought upon him by a strange people speaking a strange 
language and presung upon him in the mean time on all sides with a 



There is another fact we should always bear in mind, that the rations 
to some Indian tribes are not gifts from us to them, but are fur- 
nished in fulfilment of contracts drawn up by us as in our own interest 
rather than in that of the Indians. 

It is true beyond dispute that there is not a tribe that would not rather 
have the debt due it for land sold to the United States paid in cash ; it is 
we who prefer to pay in rations and merchandise, giving the Indian no 
choice in the matter. Our duty to the Indian is plain and simple. Give 
him also the fair chance, educate him, and l;t him alone to work out the 
statue that is in him, knowing that, however rough-hewn it appears to 
us, there will be found in it lineaments common to all the races and peoples 
of the earth,— even the reflection of the face of the Father of all. 

DUTY TO DEPEKDENT RACES. 

F. E. W. Harper. While Miss Fletcher has advocated the cause of 
the Indian and negro under the caption of Dependent Races, I deem it 
m privil^e to present the negro, not as a mere dependent asking for 
Northern sympathy or Southern compassion, but as a member of the body 
politic who has a claim upon the nation for justice, simple justice, which 
is the right of every race, upon the government for protection, which is 
the rightful claim of every citizen, and upon our common Christianity for 
the best influences which can be exerted for peace on earth and good-will 
to man. 

Our first claim upon the nation and government is the claim for pro- 
tection to human life. That claim should lie at the basis of our civili« 
xation, not simply in theory but in fact. Outside of America, I know 
of no other civilised country. Catholic, Protestant, or even Mahometan, 
where men are still lynched, murdered, and even burned for real or sup- 
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posed crimet. As long u there ue nch auu u moral ine^Kinsibility, 
mcDta) imbecilitjr ; u long as Potiphu's wife lUiidi in the world's jnUorr 
or shunc, no nun should be deprived of life or liberty without due pro- 
cess of law. A government which h» power to tax s man in peace, aitd 
draft him in war, should have power to defend his lifie in the hour of 
peril. A government which can protect and defend its citizens &om 
wrong and outrage and does not is vicious. A government whidi would 
do it and cannot is weak; and where human life is insecure throo^ 
either weakness or viciousness in the administration of law, there must be 
a lack of justice, and where this u wanting nothing can make up the 
deficiency. 

The EtFODgest nation on earth cannot afford to deal unjustly towards 
it* weakest and feeblest members. A man might just as wdl attempt 
to play with the thunderbolts of heaven and expect to escape nnscalhed, 
as for a nation to trample on Justice and right and evade the diviiu 
penalty. The reason our nation snapped asunder in t86i was becana 
it lacked the cohesion of justice ; men poured out tbeir Uood like water 
scattered their wealth like chaff, summoned to the field the large* 
armies the nation had ever seen, but they did not get thor final vict«ic 
which closed the rebellion till they clasped hands with the negro, ani 
marched with him abreast to freedom and to victory. I claim for th 
negro protection in every right with which the government has iaveste 
him. Whether it was wise or unwise, the government has exdianged tli 
fetters on his wnst for the ballot in bis right hand, and men canni 
vitiate his vote by fraud, or intimidate the voter by violence, wiiboi 
being untrue to the genius and spirit of our government, and bringti 
de moral iiat ion into their own political life and ranks. Am I here m 
with the objection that the negro is poor and ignorant, and the great* 
amount of land, capital, and intelligence is possessed by the white nc 
and that in a number of States negro suffrage means negro supremacy 
But is it not a fact that both North and South power naturally gravitai 
into the strongest hands, and is there any danger that a race who wt 
deemed so inferior as to be only fitted for slavery, and social and politic 
ostracism, has in less than one generation become so powerful that, 
not hindered from exercising the right of suffrage, it will dominate o< 
a people who have behind ihem ages of dominion, education, fieedo 
and civilization, a people who have had poured into their veins \ 
blood of some of the strongest races on earth ? More than a year sii 
Mr. Grady said, I believe, " We do not directly fear the political domi 
tion of the blacks, but that they are ignorant and easily deluded, 
pulsivc and therefore easily ted, strong of race instinct and therel 
clannish, without information and therefore without political convictic 
passionate and therefore easily excited, poor, irresponsible, and with 
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idem of the intcgritj of mffrage and therefore easily boaght. The fear is 
that this vast swarm, ifoorant, purchasable, will be impacted and con- 
trolled by deqierate and nnscmpoloQS white men and made to hold the 
balance of power when white men are dirided." Adroit for one moment 
that every word here b tme, and that the whole race should be judged by 
its worst, and not its best members, does any civilised country legislate to 
pnidi a man before he commits a crime ? 

It is said the negro is ignorant* But why is he ignorant? It comes 
with ill grace from a man who has put out my eyes to make a parade of 
my blindness, — to reproach me for my poverty when he has wronged me 
of my money* If the negro is ignorant, he has lived under the shadow 
of an institution which, at least in part of the country, made it a crime 
to teach him to read the name of the ever-blessed Christ. If he is poor, 
what has become of the money he has been earning for the last two 
hBDdred and fifty years? Years ago it was said cotton fights and cotton 
co n quers for American slavery. The negro helped build up that great 
cotton power in the South, and in the North his sigh was in the whir 
of its machinery, and his blood and tears upon the warp and woof of its 



Bvt there are some rights more precious than the rights of property 
or the claims of saperior intelligence : they are the rights of life and 
liberty, and to these the poorest and humblest man has just as much right 
as the richest and most influential man in the country. Ignorance and 
p oiF Cfty are conditions which men outgrow. Since the sealed volume 
was opened by the crimson hand of war, in spite of entailed ignorance, 
poverty, opposition, and a heritage of scorn, schools have sprung like 
wdDs in the desert dust. It has been estimated that about two millions 
have learned to read. Colored men and women have gone into jour- 
Balism. Some of the first magaxines in the country have received contri- 
botioos from them. Learned professions have given them diplomas. 
Vniversittes have granted them professorships. Colored women ha%*e 
combined to shelter orphaned children. Tens of thousands have been 
contributed by colored persons for the care of the aged and infirm. 
Instead of the old slave-pen of former da)'s, imposing and commodious 
are edifices of pra)'er and praise. Millions of dollars have flowed into 
the pockets of the race, and freed people have not only been able to pro- 
vide for themselves, but reach out their hands to impoverished owners. 

Has the record of the slave been such as to warrant the l^elief that per- 
mitting him to share citizenship with others in the country is inimical to 
the welfare of the nation ? Can it be said that he lacks patriotism, or a 
readiness to make common cause with the nation in the hour of peril? 
In the days of the American Revolution some of the first blood which 
was shed flowed from the veins of a colored man, and among the latest 
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words that died upon his lips before they paled in death was, ''Cmsh 
them underfoot/' meaning the British guards. To him Boston has 
I « given a monument. In or after z8is they received from General 

Jackson the plaudit, ''I knew you would endure hunger and thirst and 
all the hardships of war. I knew that you loved the land of your 
nativity, and that, like ourselves, you had to defend all that is 
most dear; but you have surpassed my hopes. I have found in yon, 
united to all these qualities, that noble enthusiasm which impels to great 
deeds." And in our late civil conflict colored men threw their lives into 
the struggle, rallied around the old flag when others were trampling it 
underfoot and riddling it with bullets. Colored people learned to regard 
that flag as a harbinger of freedom and bring their most reliable informa- 
tion to the Union army, to share their humble fare with the escaping 
prisoner; to be faithful when others were faithless and help turn the 
tide of battle in favor of the nation. While nearly two hundred thousand 
joined the Union army, others remained on the old plantation ; widows, 
wives, aged men, and helpless children were left behind, when the master 

twas at the front trying to put new rivets in their chains, and yet was there 
a single slave who took advantage of the master's absence to invade the 
privacy of his home, or wreak a summary vengeance on those whose 
'' defenceless condition should have been their best defence?*' 

Instead of taking the ballot from his hands, teach him how to nse it, 
and to add his quota to the progress, strength, and durability of the 
nation. Let the nation, which once consented to his abasement under 
a system which made it a crime to teach him to read his Bible, fed it n 
privilege as well as a duty to reverse the old processes of the past by 
supplanting his darkness with light, not simply by providing the negro, 
but the whole region in which he lives, with national education. No 
child can be blamed because he was born in the midst of squalor, poverty, 
and ignonmce, but society is criminal if it permits him to grow up without 
proper efforts for ameliorating his condition. 

Some months since, when I was in South Carolina, where I ad- 
dressed a number of colored schools, I was informed that white chQ* 
dren were in the factories, beginning from eight to ten years old, with 
working hours from six to seven o'clock; and one day, as a number 
of white children were wending their way apparently from the factory, 
I heard a colored man say, "I pity these children." It was a strange 
turning of the tables to hear a colored man in South Carolina bestow.ng 
pity on white children because of neglect in their education. Sorely 
the world does move. ^Vhen parents are too poor or selfish to spare 
the labor of their children from the factories, and the State too in* 
different or short-sighted to enforce their education by law, then let the 
Government save its future citizens from the results of cupidity in the 
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pwcnts or ihort-tightedncH in the State* If to-day there is danger from 
a mam of ignorance votings may there not be a danger even greater, and 
that is a mass of " ignorance that does not vote" ? If there is danger. 
that an ignorant mass might be compacted to hold the balance of power 
where white men are divided politically^ might not that same mass, if kept 
ignorant and disfranchised, be used by wicked men, whose weapons may 
be bombs and dynamite, to dash themselves against the peace and order 
of society? To-day the hands of the negro are not dripping with dyna* 
Bsite. We do not read of hb flaunting the red banners of anarchy in the 
face of the nation, nor plotting in beer-saloons to overthrow existing in- 
ttitntioDS, nor spitting on the American flag. Once that flag was to him 
an ensign of freedom. Let oor Government resolve that as far as that 
flag extends every American-bom child shall be able to read upon its 
Iblds liberty for all and chains for none. 

And now permit me to make my final claim, and that is a claim upon 
oor common Christianity. I believe in the Christianity of the Christ of 
Calvary, bat I cannot believe in all its saddest and most terrible perver- 
sioas. They are the shadow that has followed its sunshine and hindered 
Its imfolfiUed mission. I think of organized Christianity as a stream 
plooghing through diflerent strau of earth, and partaking of the nature 
of the soil through which it percolates. It came to Latin races, but its 
shadow among them wu the inquisition devising its tortures and the 
amio^-fl lighting iu fires. It came to Slavic people, and we have the 
Greek Church with a background of Anti-Semitic persecutions and the 
honors of Siberian prisons. Among English-speaking races we have 
weaker races victimis^, a discontented Ireland, and a darkest England. 
Id America we have had an emasculated Christianity, — a Protestantism 
abom of prot^ing strength, which would sing — 

•" NotkiDg in my buidi I brUif, 
Simply to thy cram I ding,** 

when it should have brought in its hands the sacrifices of Justice and 
mercy and broken every yoke and let the oppressed go free. Degenerate 
Israel remaining amid the graves, with the host of abominable things in 
her vessels, said to those whom she rejected » " Stand by thyself. Come 
not near me; I am holier than thou." A degenerate Christianity sitting 
by the dishonored tomb of American slavery and remaining amid the 
graves of the deid past still virtually says to mHlions of God's poor chil- 
dren, " Stand by thyself. Come not near me» for I am whiter than thou.'* 
Underlying this racial question, if I understand it aright, is one con- 
trolling idea, not simply that the negro is ignorant ; Ma/ he is outgrowing ; 
not that he is incapable of valor in war or adaptation in peace. On fields 
all drenched with blood he made his record in war, ab>tained from lawless 
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violence when left on the plantation, and received hb freedom in peace 
with moderation. But he holds in this Repablic the position of an alien 
race among a people impatient of a rival. And in the eyes of some it seems 
that no valor redeems him, no social advancement nor individual devd* 
opment wipes off the ban which clings to him. It is the pride of Caste 
which opposes the spirit of Christ, and the great work to which American 
Christianity is called is a work of Christly reconciliation* God has 
heaved up your mountains with grandeur, flooded your rivers with majesty^ 
crowned your vales with fertility, and enriched your mines with wealth. 
Excluding Alaska, you have, I think, nearly three hundred millions of 
square miles. Be reconciled to God for making a man black, permitting 
him to become part of your body politic, and sharing one rood or acre 
of our goodly heritage. Be reconciled to the Christ of Calvary, who 
said, ''And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to me," and "It is 
better for a man that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and lie 
were drowned in the depths of the sea, than that he should offend one 
of these little ones that believe in me.*' Forgive the early adherents of 
Christianity who faced danger and difficulty and stood as victors by the 
side of Death, who would say, " I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons." ** If ye have respect of persons ye commit sin." ** There is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Scythian nor Bar* 
barian, bond nor free, but Christ is all, and in alL" 

What I ask of American Christianity is not to show us more creeds, 
but more of Christ ; not more rites and ceremonies, but more rdigioa 
glowing with love and replete with life, — a religion which will be to all 
weaker races an uplifting power, and not a degrading influence. Jesus 
Christ has given us a platform of love and duty from which all opprearion 
and selfishness is necessarily excluded. While politicians may stumble on 
the barren mountains of fretful controversy and ask in strange bewilder* 
ment, ''What shall we do with weaker races?" I hold that Jesus Christ 
answered that question nearly two thousand years since. " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do you even so to them." When 
His religion fully permeates our civilization, and moulds our national life, 
the drink traffic will be abolished, the Indian question answered, and the 
negro problem solved. 

The President. The next in order is " Women as Police Matrons,'* 
by Mrs. Lillie Devereux B^ke, who is abundantly able to speak for her* 
self. 

WOMEN AS POUCE MATRONS. 

LiLUE Devereux Blake. It is more than twenty years since my atten- 
tion was first attracted to this subject. In 1870 I was appointed one of a 
committee of three to go and see the Superintendent of Police, of New 
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Yofka and try utd get woam aiipointcd u police nutrou. We were 
itcdvcd very pditclj by him, but be iuifted that there was no need 
whatever for mck an innovation. We asked him if he bad never known 
oT an iotfancc where it woaki have been better to liave had a woman in 
charge in the station-hone? At last he did remember an occasion when 
• yoog wooan was Ixonght into the sution-bouie by a police capuin. 
She could not spesk, and the caw was entered in the blotter as "drunk 
•ad dJMrdcrly." She was consigned to a cell, and in the morning was 
fooDd dead with a dead baby beside her. 

It was not long alter this, that one beautiful spring Sunday morning, 
when I was on my way to church, my attention was attracted by screams, 
and, glancing in the direction from which tbey proceeded, I saw a sight 
that I shall never forget. A yottng womta was being dragged through 
the streets by two pcriicemen; her drea was partly torn off, her bare while 
anas were apstreiched, each man holding her by a wrist, and thus she 
wan pulled along, her body uailing on the pavement. As tbey thus forced 
her on she was crying oat, " Have pity on me I Have pity on me I Hay 
God pnniah yon for what you are doing I" 

I thaaght of that young woman taken in that condition to the statlon> 
booM. She was, no donbt, under the influence of liquor ; when she 
reached there, surrounded only by men with no woman to protect her, if 
need wete, even from herself. I resolved then never to cease my efforts 
vntil we had secured the presence of police matrons in the sution-bouaes 
of vm (rest citict. It has been a long Rght, and from the fiist the Police 
Depirtment of New York have opposed the innovation. I have not time 
le tcU yon all that has been done to break down this opposition, and 
build np public sentiment in favor of the reform, klaas-meetings have 
been held, anides have been written, addresses delivered, and finally 
every one was with ut except the police. That board steadily refused to 
qipoint matrons, and we were driven to the LegislaiiiTe. In tS8i a bill 
was introdnced, mandatory in its provisions. It paned the House and 
Senate with a ananimous vote, but the Governor withheld hb signature. 
He was elected by the men of the State, and, the Police Department of 
New York being a Urge and influential body of voters, he did not care to 
offend then. 

In iSSs the same bill wai again introduced, paued the Assembly, bai 
biled in the Senate because of the determined opposition of the Folic 
Department. 

In iSSS a bill, prepared by the Women's Prison .\»ocistion of Ne 
Voik, was passed through both ho.ues of Legiilsture and received 
Governor's signature. It ran thus: "Whenever the Board of Apporti 
meot shall af^MOpriate money for the payment of salaries of pi 
I, these matrons shall be appointed," etc. 
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It was a good bill, but, as yon will perceive, not mandatory in its 
provisions. However, under this law police matrons have been appointed 
in Buffalo, Rochester, and other towns in New York. Bat from that day 
to this the Board of Apportionment of New* York City has not appio* 
priated the money for the salaries of .matrons, and consequently none 
have been appointed. 

Two years ago, when the law was first passed, I went down to see the 
Mayor and Comptroller to urge this question upon them. They cone* 
sponded with the Police Department, and in a few days I received the 
following letter written to them by the Police Department; "The Board 
of Police has made no request for an appropriation for salaries of police 
matrons because, in the opinion of this Department, the appointment of 
such matrons is neither wise nor expedient.*' 

Last fall a bill was introduced by Senator George F. Roesch, a Tarn* 
many Democrat, which proves that some good thing can come from a 
Tammany Democrat, and it will probably receive the vote of the Demo- 
crats. * As the other bills have received the support of Republicans, we 
have great reason to hope that this will be passed by both branches of the 
Legislature, and we think it will receive the signature of the Governor. 
Since he has lately been translated to the quiet of the United States 
Senate, he will not be a candidate for the party vote as Governor, and, 
we hope not, as President. Therefore we think that, having no longer 
the fear of the Police Department of New York City, he will sign the 
bill. 

We are just on the threshold of success, and here let me say that we 
do not mean to find any fault with the policemen ; there are many noble 
and true hearts beating under their blue coats. We know that they are 
often as kind as men can be in cases of distress, but it is only seemly that 
the women who are in our station-houses night after night should have 
the protection of women there. 

These are of two classes, prisoners and lodgers. Among the prisoners 
there are many cases of young girls guilty of a first offence, and, of coiuie, 
from time to time some who are unjustly accused, and all these are in the 
charge of men, who must caie for them if taken suddenly ill, and search 
them if charged with theft. Such things are a disgrace to our civilization. 
The lodgers represent the lost pearls of our sex, those who in the hard 
struggles of life have sunk lower and lower till they are in that saddest of 
all conditions, homeless ; and for these there is no woman to say a sooth- 
ing word, to give a hope of a better life. There is also a third class of 
women who are sometimes detained in the station-houses, to which yoo or 
I might belong : I mean women accidentally hurt in the street or overcome 
by sudden illness, perchance knocked down by a passing vehicle, or proe- 
trated by the heat of the sun ; and these are carried to the nearest station. 
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to «ah there utfl an ambulance can be summoned. All thete aie in the 
hands of men, and, howerer kind a man may be« joa know it is not fitting. 
The policeman embodies force, and side hj side with him should stand a 
woman embodjring mercy* 

[Since the delivery of the above address, the bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of police matrons has been pasMd by the New York Legisla^ 
tore and received the signature of Governor Hill. Under its provisions 
police matrons are already in oflBce in all the cities of New York.] 

woMAii's uuir oonrt. 

Katb B. Sbuwood. I esteem it a great honor to have been invited to 
say a word for the Woman's Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand Army of 
the Republic, and only regret that the Relief Corps is not to be officially 
lep f tsentcd at your gimnd conclave of women. 

The advantages which have come to women enlisted in the cause of 
soldier charities, through national union, as well as to women engaged 
in the great temperance movement and the cause of home and foreign 
missioni, is but the criterion of succem which is sure to follow the mobili* 
satioo of every branch of woman-workers in a grand forward movement 
in the interests of all that is pore and progr e s s ive, ennobling and elevating 
and amdiorating in human aflairt. 

In seven years the Woman's Relief Corps has grown from a handful 
of societies in two or three States to a mighty organisation of women 
over one hundred thousand strong, having raised and expended over half 
a million dollars in aid of distressed veterans and their ikmilies. Twenty- 
six State Departments, with a full complement of officer^ are tributary to 
the National Association, while in the other States and Territories the 
sabofdinate corps are found. 

Its doae alliance to the great soldier organisation, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, has been a great incentive to the work of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. Its workers have been put upon their mettle, since they 
have had a double cause to conserve: the honor and advancement of 
woman's work and the honor and advancement of the Grand Army of 
the Republic as reflected in their work. 

And with what results? is the question so frequently asked. With the 
resulu that Bow from honorable trusts faithfully and efficiently carried out; 
with the results of enlarged and ennobled womanhood, and a record of 
good works that has won for them the admiration and warmest enco- 
miums of the veterans whose cause they have served. ^ 

If any doubled the ability and executive force of women in or- 
ganising and conducting a great National association, semi-military 
in the precision and completeness of its system of reports, and rigid 
in iu methods of ritualistic work, such doubts have been expelled long 
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since. So ready and rapid have been oar untrained »iiien to 
and master all the details of organization, that t have 
the wonder of o£Scers of long experience in busin and 
cipline« 

The power the Relief Corps has been able to exert for good, locaE. 
and National, is best expressed in the recent assertion, in Boston, o^^ 
General Wheelock J. Veazy, Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army o^ 
the Republic, who, in addressing the Massachusetts Convention, Woman' 9 
Relief Corps said, — 

*< I have been ranked with those who did not bellere there was any paiticular good 
in the Woman's Relief Corps, hot I wonld now say that, having made oifidal vials la 
many departments, I believe it to be the right arm of the Grand Army of the Rcpafalic'* 

In its State and National capacity the Woman's Relief Corps has been 
instrumental in shaping wholesome legislation in behalf of Soldiers^ 
Homes, Homes for the Orphans of Soldiers and Sailors, and Homes for 
Army Nurses and Soldiers' Widows. In California the Woman's Relief 
Corps has built a Home for women who served as army nurses and the 
widows of soldiers, for which the Legislature made a handsome appro- 
priation. 

In Massachusetts the Relief Corps contributes largely to the support 
of the Soldiers' and Sailois' Home, and is associated with the Gmnd 
Army in securing large State aid. In Ohio the Woman's Relief Corps 
has assisted largely in perfecting and maintaining the Ohio Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Home, and contributes the sentiment which has made the Ohio 
Home for Soldiers' Orphans the finest institution for children in the 
world. 

Through the Ohio Woman's Relief Corps two bills have been intro- 
duced into the Ohio Legislature of vital importance to soldier classes. 
The first, advocated by Governor Campbell in his message, provides for a 
cottage at the Ohio Soldieis' Home for veterans and their wives, — veterans 
who have left aged and helpless wives to subsist on charity, or go to the 
?| county poor-houses in order to enter there. The other bill provides for 

an Ohio Cottage at the National Relief Corps Home for the shelter of 
Ohio Army Nurses and Soldiers' Widows. This bill has already passed 
the House. 

The National Relief Corps Home, to which reference has been made, 
was opened by the National Association, at Madisop, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio, in the summer of 1890. It has been equipped and furnished, and 
is supported solely by the Woman's Relief Corps, and affords a real home 
^ for aged and disabled women who served as army nurses, and will ulti- 

mately be opened to the widows and mothers of soldiers. 

In Pennsylvania the Woman's Relief Corps has founded a Memorial 
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Hone tat agtd vctctwu, with their wives, and the widowi and orphans of 
veicnns, and at the ume time cootribatei materially to the comfort of 
the TctcraiM in the Eric Soldiers' Home. 

In Wiscof»in, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesou, 
as>d Colorado the State depsrtmenu are aiding largely in the npport of 
their soldier institutions, and in other Sutes where new projects are 
I are nsing their best efforts to make them established 

A bill to pension, at the rate of twelve dollars per month, women who 
■rrved as amy nones has for the past two terms been pwhed in Congress 
by the Woman's Relief Corps. In 1889 it passed the Senate, and, re- 
vised in 1890, it was placed on the calendar of the House, having been 
mMnimooaly reported by the Committee on Invalid Pennons. 

The scope of the Woman's Relief Corps aad iu power for good, not 
ooly as a charitable but a patriotic organisation, it best expressed in the 
objectt of the association which form the preamble to its rales aad r^o- 
Imtiom, herewith appended. And here it may be rightfully claimed that 
ibe great movement to place the American fiag over every school-house in 
the laod originated with the Woman's Relief Corps. The ol^ects of the 
Woman's Relief Corpa are as follows : 

•• SacnOM t. To vccUOy sU ud aMbt Ibc Gnnd Amy e( Dw Rcpnblk aad to 
ptrp«Mi« Ike M t wiwy of ilw bcraic dead. 

" Sscnon a. To awUt lach Udicm vcirrui n need oar bdp sad prMcelka, ud M 
maad McdM aid totkcir whIow* aad orr^u*. To fiai ilwa banc* tad cmploynMM, 
■sd HNN ih^ of ijapuhj and \ntuAk. To cberiih uid emnUlc the dtcd* of o«r 
■ray >■l■«^ aad af all loyal ■o»«a vho r ^dc r td loving tcrrjce u» oar coantiy ia her 
hovofyMn. 

•• Sacnos J. To Bainlaaa trac alkgiaacc 10 the Uaiitd Sum of Aacrica ; to toraU 
cal« loMoaa of p Mi ioib M aad low of contiy aaMog ou childno aad ia 1^ coaaaaat 
li« la wUeh w« U*t ; aad cacoangt Ibc ^rcad of auvcnal libcny aad cquJ rigta 
MalL- 

la coDcloaion, I may say that I had the pleasure, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Woman's National Council, to make the ma}ority report to 
Seventh National Convention, Boston, August, 1890, favoring an oScial 
alliance of the Relief Corps with the National Council. There was do 
opportunity of presenting it until ihe cloiing hours of the seMion, when 
there was no discussion and but a handful of delegaiet present, and the ' 
minority report prevailed. There is reaion to believe, however, that 
there is a growing sentiment in the Relief Corpa in harntony with the 
Bujorily report, which was as follows: 

••Vgw CuBuiucc was ippoinled undci the rotlowing molulion, pccwolrd by iW 
Otairaua of ibit Connittcc m Siiih Nuional CoavcBiloa. 

- R,t»htd, Thai (b« Wooun'* Ktlicf C>«h» b(co«* a put of ilw Wmbm'* NmIoi 
Cwaaeil, ptortdcd utiafacui>| atraaftncaM caa b« audv. 
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*' In adopting this raolntioii Natioiul CooTcntioo fnlly committed itsdf to the 
dplcs of union, which were fully set forth at the timop— vis. : 

'* I. An alliance with all National Associations of women engaged in Fhilanthropics» 
Industries, Professions, Organisation, Education, Temperance, Legal Conditioos^ Sodml 
Purity, Art and Sdcnee. 

" 2. The power thus given the Woman's Relief Corps to place its grand work for 
the Union veteran before the country, at the capital of the United States, when Congrem 
is in session. 

" 3. The privilege of honoring the Grand Army of the Republic, as their oflSdal a«s- 
iliary, through such National exposition of Relief Corps work as shall give us the por- 
tion we have earned in the front line of National philanthropiet. 

*< 4. The opportunity of fostering a patriotic sentiment in behalf of the organised 
work of the Relief Corps for the Union veterans, their widows and orphans, and the 
noble women who served as army nurses, thus securing a more full and hearty recognition 
of their rights to just legislation and popular regard.** 

The President. Dear friends, we have certainly had a bleiMd time 
this morning. We have had enough true gospel to save this planet. 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 1891. 

Evening Session. 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 



After the presentation to the National Council of land 
at Glen Echo for the erection of a Woman's Temple, Miss 
WOlard said, — 

In response to the presentation of this deed, I will say that we will 
accept thtte documents and will do our best to try to carry out all that is 
written therein. They bring us these pieces of granite and say it is a 
specimen of the granite which they will present to us ; and so we have all 
the material already furnished, and I think that we can answer these 
brothers and say to them, '* It shall be as you have written, and even 
more abundantly.'* 

The President then introduced Rev. Mila Frances Tupper. 

PRESENT STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

Rev. Mila Frances Tupper. It is common to say and believe that 
the present time, whatsoever it be, is the most crucial era in any causes 
whatsoever the cause may be. Perhaps it is always true ; certainly hu- 
manity pushes its onward path weighted with ever heavier burdens of 
noble causes, and every movement that is in line with the onward inarch 
of things must increase in significance, until it ceases to be a cause and 
becomes a part of an established order. 

But it seems as if the present situation of women in the Church is, in 
a special sense, of unprecedented interest. All over the United States 
there is agitation of the question in some form. This is to an extent due 
to the discovery made by the Methodist Church that its constitution did 
not allow women to act as representatives to the General Assembly. This 
and the subsequent agitation has awakened all of the church people to an 
interest in the position occupied by their o:\'n body^upon the question, so 
that thousands who had given the question no thought and probably were 

9i 
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ignorant that any distinction existed were brought to lace the situation. 
This has been helpful to the cause independently of any specific gains. 

The great cause, however, is much more general. Women have been 
growing as individuals ; modem life has had need of them in many lines, 
and they have slipped half unconsciously into fields before unoccupied. 

As woman's power of independent activity increased, this power be- 
came a welcome help in the church life. Quietly and simply one line of 
work after another had been done by them, with practically no question 
as to propriety or authority, until it was suddenly discovered that oonsti* 
tutions did not grow imperceptibly as customs do, and hence a halt must 
be called until the letter of the law be made to fit the spirit of new con- 
ditions. Thus it is found that the matter of church government plays an 
important part in the causes that differentiate the churches as regards the 
position of women in them. Those having strongly centralized govern- * 
ments necessarily are more slowly moved to embrace new conditions. 
Excepting the Lutheran and Roman Catholic Churches, which do not 
seem to have felt as yet any effects froiki the change in woman's pontion, 
the Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches are the most con- 
spicuous branches of the Church having this highly*organized government. 
So that it is significant that in each of these important innovations have 
either been lately established or are now under consideration. 

The Episcopal Church in 1889 passed the canon of Deaconesses. « 
This provides that any Bishop may appoint unmarried women of devout 
character and proved fitness to the office of Deaconess. This oflke re- 
sembles rather more the Sisterhood than the office of Deacon as it exists 
in most churches. 

Deaconesses are not pledged to continue in the work, and can leave it 
to marry if they wish, but it is required that they shall be prepared both 
technically and religiously during two years, and give up their entire time 
to the care of the poor and sick, religious training, and moral reformation. 
It is usually expected that they live together and wear a distinctive garb. 
They are set apart for the office by an appropriate religious form. The 
Bishop of New York has prepared a beautiful and impressive serrice 
which is already in use in his diocease. 

This Order of Deaconesses is claimed to be no innovation, bat a 
''revival of the Scriptural order of Deaconesses." Indeed, indisputable 
proof is furnished that it was a wide-spread order in early church life. 
Part of the prayer in the service before mentioned is taken from one in 
use in the third century. Part of the old form is as follows: 

] ** Eternal God» Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator both of man and of 

^ woman, who didst fiU with Thy Holy Spirit Mary, Deborah, Anna, and Holdah, who 

^ didst not disdain that Thy only begotten Son should be bom of a woman, who also in 

the Tabernacle of Testimony, and in the Temple, didst appoint women as the keepcit 
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«C Tfcy Holy CiHi,loolr worn Thptlf oatliii Tty kadmild bwt Kt apart for tht ottf 
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Although the canon mtborising the appointment of Deaconenet was 
only paMcd in 1889, the order was practically well ctublished before. 
Now they are at work in Alabama, Long Island, Western New York, Mas- 
mchoietts, and in New York City. A Training School for DeaconesMs is 
eattMtshcd at 80s Broadway, New York. 

One of the prominent clergy of New York City who has worked 
valiantly fw the establishment of this order has lately said, '' I am more 
than ever convinced that properly trained, organized bands of women 
—call them what yoo will. Sisters, Deaconesses, or any other name ]rou 
cho o se a re of vital importance to the philanthropic and church work of 
uc i mu i e « 

There b certainly promise of great good to resolt from this work, 
althoogh there is in it as yet little that satisfies the demand for a free play 
of woman's individuality in each and every part of the church-work for 
which she is fitted. Yet even though the imagination can scarcely as jtx 
picture a woman as bishop or surpliced clergyman, perhaps the field-glass 
which sweeps the centuries may reveal even this. In the mean time let us 
rejoice in all <qiportunity that is given to women for devoted, systematic 
service fw humanity. 

The Presbyterian Church is now discusing the question of DesconesMS, 
although the olBce for them is difierent from that among Episcopalians, being 
the same as that of Deacon. This can be inaugurated only by the vote of 
a flBa)ority of the two hundred^ and thirteen Presbyteries. The vote is to 
be taken this year, and report made to the next General Assembly. It 
was a surprise to many Presbyterian churches to find that this vote would 
be required, ibr in a number of them women had been holding the Deacon's 
ofice for years, with church and pastor quite unconscious that they were 
violating the rules of the denomination. Women have always been 
allowed to vote in the Presbyterian Church, y understand, as in most of 
the denominations, although the privilege is not always used. 

Of the Methodist Church you will hear in another paper. The 
Woman's Miwionary Board of this Church is quite independent of the 
general board, and supports in full one hundred and twenty-two foreign 
missionaries, nine hundred and ninety-six native workers, and sixty home 
missionaries. Several preachers were licensed, but the General Con- 
ference decided it to be unconstitutional a few years ago. This may be- 
come legal as well as full ordination by a majority vote of the General 
Conference, —that is, changing the discipline. The admission of delegates 
requires a constitutional change of three-fourths of the ministry in annual 
conference and two-thinls in general conference. 
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Turning to the Congregational denominations, or thoie otherwise 
simply organized, we find that among them it is purely a question of 
custom and public sentiment or local rule. As soon as any society desires 
to have women in any position, they are at liberty to do so. The entire 
denomination does not have to move in organic' body, but little squads 
can push out when the spirit moves with no one to say it ** nay." It does 
not follow, however, that there has been any grand rush of battalions to 
an advanced ground upon the women question among Congregational 
bodies. They may be conservative from choice as others are from organic 
necessity. The Calvinistic Baptist Church, for instance, in the person of 
the Secretary of the Publishing Committee announces that it holds the 
good old fortress upon this question, even though it be at liberty to 
evacuate at any time. He says, '' I do not know that there b any mle or 
law to prohibit the ordination of women or their settlement as pastor^ 
but it would be against the entire preference and judgment of the denomi- 
nation. . . . There are many in the denomination engaged in evangelical 
work, as local, city, and district missionaries laboring from house to hoose, 
but not as preachers. • . . The offices of local churches are in no caae^ 
as far as I know, filled by women, either as trustees or deacons. Women 
delegates are sometimes sent to associations, but not to anniversaries of 
national societies.** 

I should be surprised if investigation would not prove that their 
official, living in Philadelphia, is not fully informed as to some of the 
facts relative to the position of women in the Baptist Church, but those 
I of us who glory in the freedom of the Congregational government will 

L J not be altogether sorry that one branch proves the conservative possibili- 

ties that lie in the ''preference and judgment" of a denomination even 
if not hedged in by law. 

In other orthodox, independent churches, as the Congrq;ationalist, 
the Free and Seventh-Day Baptists, Protestant Methodist, and others, the 
individual churches difier according to location and character. In some 
of them it is an innovation for women to take part in prayer-meetings 
and to vote, while in others they are fearlessly given every privilege and 
,J ordained to the ministry. 

The Church of the Disciples formally wiped out the sex line in 1867, 
so that no distinctions are drawn. The women have a separate mission 
board, however, and have distinguished themselves by doing the work of 
the society upon three per cent., a phenomenal business record. They 
have also been sensible enough to obliterate the foreign and home dis- 
tinction in mission work, their funds being sent to China or Utah, 
Georgia or Greenland, according to the needs and the resources of the 
treasury. 

The educational influence that the work of women for missions has 
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had is inestimably great. It is a field in which there seems to have been 
little qoestioii that women were needed, so that scarcely any opposition 
has been made to their work. The women working in societies hav« 
been developed and broadened by the activity and world-wide outlook, 
while those in the field have learned to do all kinds of ministerial doty. 
It has also led to a demand that they be given fall ordination, since the 
work involves serioos need that women administer the sacraments. The 
women returned from the field have also accustomed congregations tc 
women in the pulpit, since most of the churches freely welcome theii 
public reports of the work accomplished. 

Although completeness of view has seemed to make necessary a sum* 
mary of the p togrcs s of women in other departments of church-work, thi 
real interest for most of us centres, I think, upon their work in the min< 
istry. This, as the last point to be yielded, better represents the high* 
water*mark of woman's recognition in the Qiorch. Judging from thi 
eiperience some of us have had in certain branches of the Qiurch, and in 
certain localities, it might he said that the day was won, that barriers, 
either in theory or practice, were removed, and that the only question 
left was, how to msJce the most of the blessed opportunities that await 
women in thb wide field. That this condition is not universal, however, 
must he remembered ; but it may be encouraging to know that in scorei 
of communities the ministry of women is an unquestioned comnEK>nplace, 
The Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference lately stated, whec 
taking part in the joint ordination of a husband and wife, that appli 
cations were frequently made to him for pascors with a preference ez< 
pressed for a woman. One church, he said, confessed that there was i 
foolish pre}udice among its people against a man in the pulpit, but it wai 
hoped this might soon be outgrown. 

In one region of the West it has happened that the women at the 
head of churches of one denomination have exceeded the number ol 
men. And here the tables seem quite turned. 

I once asked my little niece what she meant to do when she grew up, 
** Oh, make the beds, wash the dishes, and help numma preach.'* Hei 
brother then asKrted that he also was to help numnm preach. His^ei 
looked surprised a monnent, and then said, condescendingly, '* Mens d^ 
preach sometimes, I gue«." 

In at least two parishes a child, on being told that a certain man wai 
the new minister, has exclaimed, " But, mamma, that is a man I" 

One comes to lose faith in the authority of the so-called instinctive 
opposition to the work when it is found how easily it gives way to anothei 
contrary instinct. The kind of nun who cannot endure the shock to the 
sensibilities caused by a woman in the pulpit is just the kind to beconse, 
under certain conditions, one of those who now argue that only women 
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should preach, beiieving that men are not adapted to the spiritnal reqnii^ 
ments of the work or to the pastoral duties. 

Persons unaccustomed to the new order find it .quite difficult to con- 
ceive that professional and business men can be content to be regularly 
taught by a woman. A Presbyterian minister, who has written a most 
earnest plea for women as church officers, ventures the suggestion that it 
might even be right that they should sometimes/r/tfrA under peculiar con- 
ditions. ** If, now," he says, ** these women shall gather women, children, 
zxiA feeble old men and tell them of Christ, who shall say that such preadi- 
ing of the Gospel is contrary to Scripture?" 

Who, indeed, when those who hear are women, children, and feeUe 
old men? What would the audience that man so cautiously addreoes 
say if they could look into some of our churches and see, as they might, 
young men and old, lawyers, doctors, statesmen, millionaires, and literary 
celebrities, sitting regularly with intelligent, critical appreciation nnder 
the preaching of women ? 

This winter a church movement has been started by a woman in one 
of our large flourishing Western cities ; its founders numbered some of the 
wealthiest and most influential men of the city, and they unanimoody 
insisted that no one but a woman was desirable to go on with the task of 
organizing and developing this church. 

Of the Unitarian churched that have been seeking ministers the last 
year in the field about Chicago, at least one-half of all the vacancies have 
preferred a woman ; the men as trustees being equally urgent in this mat* 
ter. This is not sentimental chivalry. Women are criticised as carefidly, 
are brought to account as strictly in their work, as men. At the Confer^ 
ences the papers of the women are discussed with perfect freedom, their 
position approved or disapproved with entire disregard of gender. At 
one two weeks' meeting held last summer, it happened one Sunday that 
of the dozen or more ministers present those longest and most prominent 
in the work were two women. It was the public day of the convention, 
so, of course, both sermons were given by these women. 

Of the ten or more ordained men in the convention, some had bril* 
j liant ability and reputations, but no one seemed to consider that it was 

I \ strange that they were given the back seat by the men in charge. They 

I \ were juniors in the work and were only glad to have an opportunity to 

L I hear those whose work had made them honored in the field. Indeed, I 

doubt if any one noticed that the situation was unusual or commented 
upon it. 
^ Had the senior workers been men, the women would have been ignored 

with equal impartiality. 

The time has come in some regions when men are big enough to be 
utterly incapable of a jealous assertion of their superior masculine dig* 
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nity, and are quite as generous in their appreciation of good work done 
by their sisters as are women. 

Wesley said to one of the early women ministers that of course she 
most preach if conscience bade her, but to be careful not to do so when a 
man was preaching near, as it might draw away his hearers. Such advice 
is an insult to noble manhood, which many of us would have reason to 
resent if given to-day. 

If there were but one community in the world in which the naturalness 
of women's ministry was established it would be a trustworthy prophecy. 
But there are many; almost every woman in the work has left in her wake 
a changed sentiment in her own and other communities ; so that, although 
the numbers are few, the influences have multiplied. 

The Superintendent of Evangelistic Work in the W. C. T. U. has done 
valuable service of late in compiling a list of the women who either preach 
or do evangelistic work, which shows seven hundred and twenty names. 
This included three hundred and fifty Friends. Of the churches which 
regularly ordained women, the Universalist stands at the head in the 
number who have entered. They have twenty-seven ordained and eleven 
licensed. The Church of the Disciples is reported in one place as having 
forty-three women regularly in the ministry. Unitarians have sixteen 
ordained women, although a large number of other women among them 
preach frequently enough to seem in the ranks. In at least four cases 
husbands and wives are both ordained, while a large number of unor- 
dained wives occupy their husbands' pulpits frequently. In the Congre- 
gational Church, six ordained women are officially reported. It is said 
that there are others. This is the church towards which we look for the 
most rapid progress in the near future, as its women will surely enter the 
door which the church government leaves open to whomsoever can prove 
that she has work to do. The work at Nantucket under Miss Louise S. 
Baker, Congregationalist, has been an object lesson to New England and 
far beyond. The Draxy Miller story, by Saxe Holm, has been duplicated 
in real life at Broughton, New York, where a wife has succeeded her 
deceased husband. 

It was thought for some time that women pastorates were not prac- 
ticable in cities, however they might succeed in villages; this has been 
demonstrated to be a mistake. 

In Chicago (Englewood) a woman. Miss Kollock, has been pastor of 
a Universalist church for twelve years, and the pronounced success of her 
work is unquestioned. 

In Sioux City, Iowa, there is also a striking example of woman's work 
in the city. Two women, Miss Mary A. Safford and Elinor E. Gordon, 
have worked together here, and in five years have built up from a small 
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unorganized nucleus one of the two or three strongest Unitarian churcfacs 
west of Eastern cities. 

While either would have done good work alone, the phenomenal con- 
dition of this church illustrates the advantages of going out ** in two's.'* 
This will be more and more common as the friendship of women comes 
to take the place Miss Cobbe assigns it as almost co-ordinate with marriage. 

Long pastorates are becoming a feature of the ministry, among Univer* 
salists especially, while almost ever}nvhere, when a woman leaves a fiekl, 
there is a call for another woman to succeed her. This indicates that 
women's ministry is past the theoretic stage. It is no longer necessary to 
present arguments /r^ and eon at any of the places where the actual woik* 
ing has been seen. 

Ex-President White tells the story of a French monarch who* on 
taking a journey through one of his dominions, was about to enter one 
of the cities. He was met at the gate by one of the mayor's depaties, 
who, bowing low, offered apology for his master's absence. ''Your 
Highness," he began, ** there are just thirteen reasons why the mayor can^ 
not be here to welcome you. The first is, he is dead I" Thereupon the king 
very graciously informed the deputy that he would not trouble him with 
the other twelve reasons. And so I fear you will want to release me from 
any further discussion of the question, saying, that when actual experience 
has demonstrated the desirability of women in the ministry any twelve or 
twenty other reasons will be superfluous. However, I hope you have a 
little sympathy with the mayor's deputy, thinking of the good speedi 
spoiled by the king's amiability, and so will allow me to proceed witfi my 
reasons, even though the previous statement of facts will necessarily 
throw them somewhat in the shade. 

Of the Biblical argument I cannot speak, as time does not allow or 
the occasion warrant a discussion as to the degree and kind of authority 
that would be attached even to its indisputable teachings. 

Those interested in this side of the question I would refer to tracts 
upon the subject published by the Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
which are written by prominent men in orthodox churches, and Miss Wfl* 
lard's discussion of it in ** Women in the Pulpit." 

The nature of the ministry, and the nature of woman, seem to many 
of us the ultimate grounds upon which woman's work in tlie Qiurch de- 
pends. 

The ministry represents faith in the practical power of ideas and ideals. 
Its mission is to bring into human life, with its whirl of happenings, the 
sense of an all-pervading meaning and purpose; to help mankind to sift 
from the chaff of circumstances the kernels of reality and worth ; to stir 
in individual souls the life of the spirit which shall pervade every crack 
and crevice of human existence. It deals not with one side of living. 
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bvt with all sides, with the life-blood which pulsates into every artery of 
the social organism. ^ 

And thos the Church makes of the ministry a profession whose spe- 
cialty is humanity. Everything that affects the well-being of humanity b 
of interest to the minister. The all-important requisite for the work is 
an alnding faith in and love for human lives; not mere theoretic amia* 
bility towards mankind at large, but a practical every-day interest in per- 
sons, including the commonplace, the vulgar, the ignorant, the ill-bred ; 
that person is best fitted for this work who has the greatest knowledge of 
pec^le and their needs on the spirit side of life, and he has the greatest 
knowledge of these who has lived most intensely and broadly himself, and 
seen with the most sympathetic clearness the life experience of others. 
The other requisites are secondary, but more or less essential. 

There should be education sufficient to give the true perspective to 
one's view of life and thought problems, and mental and physical ability 
and endurance suflScient to give forth that life experience in pulpit and 
pastoral channels. 

Of course the ministry is not exclusively adapted to women. It calls 
for the services of both men and women. The work that is pre-emi- 
nently for humanity, as human, needs the help of each of the great halves 
of humanity to give it the natural equipoise in method and spirit. If men 
and women are as different in characteristics as is claimed, then by every 
such difference is the need of each as workers :n any field intensified. I 
doubt the force of the generalizations so easily made regarding the traits 
whid) belong respectively to the sexes. I pity the persons to whom no 
thought of father or brother or friend cries out against placing tenderness 
and sympathy as peculiar to woman's nature. I am sorry for those to 
whom no thought of mother's judgment or sister's courage refuses to make 
strength the attribute of man alone. 

Yet perhaps it is true that the preponderance of logical power is with 
the men and emotional intensity on the side of women, and, if so, surely 
the more reason that the work at large should seek a balance between 
these equally worthy elements of life. The influences of equal education 
and co-education are fast bringing about a broader training for both men 
and women which will bring them nearer together. The best men are 
womanly, the best women are manly. The ideal man or woman is not 
wanting in any trait that is noble in human nature. We are tending not 
towards developed half hood, but towards human-wholeness. And this 
all-around development can be hastened in no way more surely than by 
having women as well as men in the pulpit, at the fountain-head of the 
people's ideals. 

I cannot endorse the plea for the women in the ministry when based 
upon their greater virtue. I think one may easily exaggerate the relative 
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goodness of women. And if that goodness rests, as is generally believed, 
upon comparative freedom from temptation, it is no added qnalificatioa 
for the ministry. It is the conquered temptation, the trait that repieMnts 
self-conquest, which will give to man or woman power here. If I be* 
lieved that woman's virtue was the inevitable instinctive thing that many 
people feel they honor women in believing, I should not feel she had any 
right to face this world of temptation and struggles, of weakness and sin, 
with any message of righteousness. But the God of nature has seen to it 
that virtue is not lightly earned by mortal man or mortal woman. 

Mr. Van Dyke reminds us that woman as well as man » a miserable 
sinner, — a sufferer by the fall, and as much in need of Divine grace as 
any Other ** worm of the dast." 

However that may be, we may leave divines to dispute. But one thing 
is certain, if we are not co-sufferers in the fall of man, we are alike the 
partakers of the good and evil that has attended the rise of man, and we 
must together press on towards the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in the perfect man. 

But although woman is not naturally needed more than man in the 
ministry or better fitted for it, yet man has done the work alone so long 
that there is especial need now for woman's peculiar inflnence. The 
Church needs the home-maker. It needs all the mighty resomces of 
sympathy and tenderness that the blessed experiences of sister, mother, or 
daughter have given woman. It needs that man's reverence for rdigioo 
should be reinforced by his reverence for womanhood. 

The family is the great object lesson whereby is revealed to man the 
divine truth that we are all brothers and sisters in a common fiunily. The 
day is dawning when men will awaken to what this means as never before. 

All one family; all one in the Infinite Life which pulsates through our 
own. It is woman's privilege to help mightily in bringing the world to 
feel this. 

After expressing regret at the absence of Jane M. Ban- 
croft and Franc Elliot, the President said she was fortunate 
in having found a most worthy and capable representative 
to speak on the subject, and introduced Mrs. Mary T. 
Lathrap, who spoke as follows : 

■ 

WOMEN IN THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

Mrs. Lathrap. Madam President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— >It is 
fair to say that I did not expect to represent the Methodist Church nntil 
coming on this platform a few moments ago; and while I have many 
things which I might say, I expect to refer to a subject that just now has 
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prpotBCBoe not ooly in the miods of the Methodist people, bot in the 
■Biodt of people throoghoiit the worhL 

It has been recogniMd for m long while thst the women are banging 
away at the doois of the Church for adroiision. I desire to say that 
woder thb movement of the women for recognition there lies a philosophy 
that is wide and deep. It is now about forty years ago since Professor 
West, liTing in thb city, wrote oat the first cnrricuhun of college study 
ior women, and it raised a great storm of abuse about his ears. He was 
told that women were incapable of higher education; and that if women 
co«ild master mathematics they ought not to be allowed to do so, because 
it would make them strong-minded. The fiict is, that to-day many 
•cboob are open for the education of women, as large a percentage are 
open to them as to their brothers, and it has proved to the world the 
fallacy of the idea that women are incapable of higher education. Our 
girb go to school, and come out and love and marry, and make better 
wives and mothers; which proves that after mastering mathematics they 
are but women stilL 

Forty yean ago there were less than half a dozen avocations into 
which women could go and earn a scanty livelihood. Now there are 
more than three hundred. The women are entering the learned im>fes- 
moos, and are sweeping through the arts and sciences, and also reaping 
the golden rewards of the business world. Woman's altered relation to 
the world of education, and her changed relation to the material world, 
the money world, and the responsible world, shows she can take care of 
herself, and this has within twenty-five yeais changed the relation of 
women to all things in thb world. That b the philosophy which under^ 
lies thb condition, and if you cannot stand thb urgency of womanhood 
everywhere for a recognition among the powers and responsibilities and 
developments of the world, you would better move into a more solidified 
world than this. 

Now, let us apply that philosophy to the Church. The business world 
has reoogniacd women and opened its avocations to them. General 
Spinner recognised women, and pushed open the doors of these depart* 
OKnts to them,— doors that had never been opened to them before. (Ap- 
plauK.) The business world has recognised the women, — and it seems 
strange that the Church should be surprised, not to say embittered, in thb 
discussion about women's right and power under these new conditions. 
Women have got their brains broadened by the same studies, demonstra- 
tions, and investigations that the men have. 

You have opened the doors of your colleges to the girl» and she has 
come back educated. What are you going to do with her after she comes 
back? Do you suppose that she is going to sit down and crochet impos- 
sible dogs on tidies? The women of to-day remind me sometimes of the 
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scientific and humorons picture of a chicken which went round in the 
illustrated papers some time since. This chicken had just pecked its way 
out of the shell and stood wi^h a piece of shell on its back; and, shaking 
its wings, it began to look back at the little shell, and, stretching itself up, 
said, ** Nobody can ever convince me that I have been in there.** Breth- 
ren, we have pecked our way out. (Applause.) You might just as well 
be good-natured about it and help us along. Why should not the 
Church feel this same recoil and change that the business world has iidt ? 
It should, for this reason : that three-fourths of the Qinrch are women ; 
two-thirds of the Sunday-school teachers are women; and they are 
doing its work as teachers, and supporting the Church, paying its biDsy 
and elevating its societies; and you brethren would not have enough 
church to be buried from if it were not for the efforts of the women* 
(Applause.) 

Now think of this little male contingency in the Church ; this little 
company of men in the official comer of the Methodist Church,— or in 
any other church,— considering themselves to be the whole church, sod* 
denly saying to the Methodist women that they have not belonged to the 
laity all these years. Imagine them saying to us, '' You do not belong in 
any regular way to the laity of the Methodist Church at alL*' Now look 
for a moment or two into the history of the Methodist Church. If it 
had not been for the mother of Wesley we never would have had any 
Methodist Church. (Laughter.) I do not mean simply because she was 
the mother of the founder of the Church ; because if I used the remark 
in that sense it would mean everything on the face of the earth ; hot I 
mean that Wesley was tied up in his narrow ecclesiastical surroundings. 
Somebody was preaching a more wide gospel, and one that resulted in 
redeeming England. His mother said, ''You would better go and listen 
and see what there is in it;" and so that great man, brought up in the 
English Church, was converted, and his glorious work for the Lord Jesds 
Christ generated the power that was so grand and glorious that its influ- 
ence has been heard around the world. 

When Methodism was transplanted from the old country, it took root 
and divided the people in this country, and to-day the Methodist denomi* 
nation is the largest Christian denomination in the United States of 
America. In Wesley's time, in the societies and class-meetings there 
were religious exercises in which women were sometimes asked to open 
their lips in prayer and speech. It is true that women in Wesley's time 
were not licensed in an official capacity to preach, but they were called 
upon to do so sometimes. Upon one occasion they were warned not to 
preach near where a brother was preaching, for fear they would draw 
away his congregation. 

I was astonished when a reverend gentleman in the city of New York 
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wM to me thit we have onlym tingle church is this country that b Ameri- 
can in its polity; that the churches had all borrowed their ideas and 
polities from Europe. I heartily offended some of my friends by sajring 
that the Methodist Church was but a second remove from the Roman 
Catholic Church, and was almost as dose in its method of organisation 
as even the Catholic Church itself. I am not saying anything in the way 
of criticism of the Methodist Church. I am only stating what is a (act 
and cannot be disputed. The Methodist polity in its early day was the 
wilUngnev of the men who had hold of it ; and in those days Methodism 
was a great propaganda that was leeking the salvation and redemption of 
souls. It means more than that to-day. It means great book concerns, 
and valuable literary works, great editors, and it means a great many 
things it did not then mean. It means power and life. 

The women of that Church in 187 1 organised the Women's Foreign 
Missionary Society, and have carried it on with marvellous succe«. 
Following that came the Women's Home Missionary Society, which 
looked to the help of the Indians and the Negroes, and the evangelization 
of tbedtics. 

I do not just now recall its date, but there came a time — and I want 
you to notice this particularly — when the Methodist Church came to such 
a position that the laymen made a demand for representation in the Gen* 
€nl Conference. The Methodist Church has always been an ecclesiastical 
body. The brethren composing the laity began to knock away at the 
doois and say, ** We think we ought to have representation in the Con* 
ference as the lay body of the Church." Why did they do this? Bishop 
Simpson had said that they gave the money and they supported the great 
institutions of Methodism, and he thought they ought to have recognition 
in the main body of the Church in order to say where and how their 
money shookl be expended. The laity said, ** We do the work and we 
fnmidi the money to carry it out, and we thinic we ought to have some- 
thing to say.** 

At first the ecclesiastical board was unwilling to let the laity in, but 
finally they knocked so hard that the board was obliged to do so, and 
submitted the question of the admiMion of lay delegates to the Conference 
of the Church in this countr>*. I thought I was one of the laymen too. 
I thought when the doors of the General Conference were open, that they 
should be opened to the female laity too. 

So, about this time the women began to act, and five women were 
elected to the last General Conference, and among them was the honored 
President of this Council, Frances £. Willard. I was honored by being 
one of the alternates. I uw Miss Willard, and I asked her to come to the 
State of Michigan, and she said, *' 1 am not going, becauM that is the 
month in which the General Conference meets." I said, ''Oh, do not 
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be alarmed, yoa cannot get in. The brethren will not let yon in." Shti 
said, ** Why, Mary, do you think the brethren will shut us out ?** I sai^j 
''Yet." And so they did. 

How was that accomplished ? The whole case was prejudged in thtj 
first place, and the most remarkable things were done in order to prcjodictl 
the case against us. Usually bodies of men are organized at the oulKlt] 
and the credentials are considered before the organization is perfected.^ 
The result in this case was that those five women, just as devoted aal^ 
brainy and useful as any of the men that stood upon the floor of dm' 
Conference, were shut out solely because they were women. Tte 
brethren did not say that, but they said the 'Maw of the Methodkt 
Church was not in shape at present to admit them ;" and the women wet 
voted out on that technicality. I am glad they did it. Now face to bee 
with this unusual organization of that General Conference, that body, by 
its action, declared that women were not full members of the Metbodiit 
Episcopal Church, and were not in the same relation to it as the men. A 
new law was put through to define the subordinate relation that we should 
henceforth hold in that Methodist Episcopal Church. I wish you to fi 
that clearly in your minds, because there are women going around saying, 
" I don't want to be admitted to the General Conference." I want to 
say that the women are fully aroused, and that when the laity in the 
Methodist Church deliberately declare in the iace of the historiod pastof 
the Methodist Churches that women are in no full sense members of tht 
Church, when they were converted and baptized and were taken into the 
Church, and that a new law must be made in order to define woman's 
subordinate relation, or to lift her up to the privilege of full membership 
in the laity, is it any wonder that the world is astonished, — as three-foorths 
of the membership of the Methodist Church are women, and nine^entbs 
of its work is done by them ; and seven-tenths of its charity is being 
done by them? I say, is it any wonder that the world expects to see the 
women admitted into the highest ecclesiastical council of the largest 
Christian denomination in the United States of America? (Applause.) 

What did this Conference do when it organized in this extraordinary 
manner ? It organized the order of deaconesses 1 They said the women 
should sit in straight gowns and plain bonnets and do their work for 
nothing. (Bell rings.) If I have gotten clearly before you two things I 
will sit down, as the bell has rung. Two things I desire to fix in your 
minds. I am a Methodist and I love my Church, and I want tp see it go 
on and forge ahead. Three-fourths of its membership to-day are women ; 
and women always bring to the altar of Christ their best efforts and their 
love. I want you, if you are interested in this question, to understand 
that the women by the usual method of getting into the Methodist Church 
are in every full sense members thereof, and that just now the Church has 
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enacted a new law to define their subordinate relation, or to lift them np 
to the privilege that manhood has had in the Methodist Church since its 
organization in this country. (Applause.) 

After the remarks of Mrs. Lathrap, Miss Willard said, — 

It is very refreshing and reassuring to women for them to know that 
the represenutives of two millions of Methodists in this country have 
met, and after voting on whether women are full members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Qiurch, it was found that sixty-two per cent, of those 
present voted that we were. 

Mks. Lathrap. I intended to say that, but they rang the bell upon 



MODERN CHARITY AND CHURCH WORK. 

Emily S. Sherwood. The church that does not with one hand stretch 
out to help the world of waiting, hungry, and needy ones outside of its 
commnnion has no excuse for being, however devoted it may be to foster* 
ing its own interests. A selfish Christian church, like a selfish Christian 
individual, is a paradox incarnate. It is not enough for the Christian to 
pay a high salary to an educated minister, who will preach from a mahogany 
or marble pulpit to a rich and indolent congregation sitting on velvet 
ctishions within four stone walls, under God's golden sunshine streaming 
through gay ly- pictured memorial windows. "The poor ye have always 
with you" is as old as Christianity, if not four thousand years older. The 
rich man can only hold his millions during a lifetime, and abundance 
brings with it obligations, duties, and privileges that no Christian dare 
turn aside from. 

Our cities are full of criminals ; and still they come from foreign 
shores. Poverty is not necessarily degrading, but temptation to certain 
sins lies close to those beset by want. One cannot walk by on the other 
side of life, and ignore all this misery without narrowing his own souL 
Even secularism, as embodied in the State, owns to responsibilities, and, 
resultingly, we have insane hospitals, blind asylums, dcaf-and-mute in- 
stitutions, and other alleviating charifics that help to lighten the lives, or 
at least soften the miseries, of these afflicted ones. But there are others 
to whom the State or Government acknowledges no duty. \Vhile it pro- 
vides for the afflicted, it does not see to it that even much of this misery 
is preventable. It is not charity of the highest type to merely feed the 
hungry. A man or a woman may be too indolent to work for an honest 
living, and fall into want through a false pride, or lack of manhood or 
womanhood. It is not charity to merely feed such, fostering even their 
unconscious vices. But if they can be stimulated to throw aside false 
sundards, to help themselves, to take help expecting to return iu equi 
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lent to another needy one, if not to the donor, then you have begun to 
y . exercise the higher type of Christian charity, the kind the world needs. 

^ Our orphan asylums that provide sustenance for children, with a scmnt 

education thrown in, but no training in mechanical and industrial arta, 
are not doing the work they should ; and in some instances a child of 
poverty or of sin would better die in infancy than grow up in an institii- 
tion unprovided with such training as will make it develop into a self-«Oi- 
taining and self-respecting citizen. The Church's main work it to save 
the children, and one of its greatest successes so far lies in the free kin- 
dergartens, which are sustained by devoted women connected with the 
churches. In all oUr great cities the kindergartens are thus doing a grand 
work in rescuing children from lives of vice, by teaching them bow to be 
good, happy, and useful. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco find much that is helpful in the work of the kindergartens. 
There are over forty-three kindergartens in full operation in San Francisco 
alone. I would like to quote a little from Mrs. Cooper's address bef<^e 
the National Conference of Charities in San Francisco in 1S89. She 
says,— 

** There is from the kindergarten a steady stream of influence that flows hack iafto 
families, which tells for good, no matter how wretched or degraded the homehold m^ 
be. The parents come to feel that their children are of some valve, and thqr treat tbcm 
with more consideration and kindness. The children fed that some one lores them, aad 
they unfold liHe plants in the sunshine. 

*< The kindergarten prepares for the arts and trades. It lays a good strong foundatioB 
for industrial education. As a thoughtful writer has said, the plan of industrial cdon* 
tion btings with it some hopes of alleviating the misery which so abounds, and of 
making good citizens of a class who have been so long a burden upon municipal slionl- 
ders. We may give in the old way until we have given everything, and there is do 
relief from the terrible poverty, while the habit of receiving aid only grows stroogcr 
from what it feeds on. But to teach a man, woman, or child — above all, the cbild icn 
that to receive that for which no return is made is a disgrace, and to put them in die 
way of earning an honest living, is the first and most important step towards doing away 
with professional beggary and raising the ambition of a class of people heretolbre snp» 
posed to be without that quality. In the kindergarten the child is taught to pay for what 
it geu,^to earn it by effort and industry. He is taught to scorn to lean on the help and 
work of others. He is not only uught what objects are, but he is uught to pcodnoe 
them. He is taught to create. He is throwm upon his own resources just as much as 
possible.*' 

The Church finds much to do in building homes for its own poor 

and respectable members, who through misfortune have come to want,— 

those only whose age and increasing infirmities prevent them from helping 

themselves. To these the duty is clear. It is ** more blessed to give'* 

to such ''than to receive," for to many of these it is truly the bitter 

bread of poverty, though eaten not without thankfulness and tears of 

gratitude. 

8 
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The Church it even responsible for much of the immonlity that stalkSi 
about at midnight ; that engulfs both men and women who are capable of 
a better life if led by a helping hand away from these pitfalls of temptap 
tion and sin. For how much temptation is the rich Christian woman 
responsible, she who always wears her best clothes to church, thereby ex- 
citing the envy of a poorer sister? It is a well-known fact that more 
young girls o( the poorer classes who fall into vice do so through love of 
dress, and the supposed advantages for getting it in an evil life, than 
through betrayal or seduction ; while hundreds of people are deterred . 
from a regular attendance at church because they cannot afford to dress as 
others do who are better off. At first this may not look like a subject that 
even remotely touches Christian duty or charity, yet it do^. It is the 
duty of the Christian to so live and act as to attract and not repel those 
who need the help of a consistent Christian church home ; to attract 
those who need the companionship which every church should give to 
every member, however humble, who desires it. 

The modem fashionable church needs arraigning at the bar of public 
opinion for its fidse standards ; it needs to be told that for every rich 
dowry it holds it is held responsible here and hereafter. 

The ** tramp" is another class with whom modem charity has to deal. 
Some communities regard him as a criminal without trial, if found within 
their borders without the passport of a '' visible means of support," the 
very thing he claims to be in search of. He is not attractive a^ a species, 
nor desirable as an unbidden guest ; but he may be a '' man for a' that," 
and it is the duty of modern society to find a means of getting rid of 
him and his Bohemian ways in some safe way for the community and 
himself. The Chicago Evening Post the'other day through a correspond- 
ent presented the German method of treating the tramp. We might find 
it to our advantage to adopt this system. 

** In America I find the tame deplorable — I use the word deplorable in reUtion to 
the oltimatelj beneficial results— methods obtain as in England. In either country idle- 
ness receives from the charitable institutions a positive encouragemenL . This I have 
concluded not simply from observation, but from conversations with the heads of noted 
charitable institutions. Of course there are subjects deserving of charity and whose 
only hope of life is charity. Those I do not class as receiving encouragement in idle- 
ness. I refer to the army of tramps, who are well aware of the fact that the poor-houses 
will afibrd them shelter and food to pass their winters in, and without obliging them to 
work. Such men are seldom known to refonn. They become instead more and more 
confirmed as tramps. 

** This was the case in Germany. Since 188s, however, the situation hat been 
gradually changing, until now tuch a thing at a tramp it one of the great raritict of the 
empire. In 1882 there wat esUblithed at a place called Wilhelmtburg a labor colony. 
And to tuccessful wat it that oihert in different partt of the country were ettablitbed, 
and have proved b]e^tings to everybody except the viciously indigent For them the 
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jaib are good enongh. At tbese labor oolonict, to wbich all candidates or inmatci oC 
trampdom are tent, tbe beneficiaries are compelled to work. For working tbcf ait paid 
a small sum, none of wbicb, bowerer, tbey receiTe until tbe cost of tbcir mcak and 
lodging bave been covered. Tbe food is plain, naturally, but it is good and In plenty, 
and tbe lodging is clean. Tbe amount of money reoeiTed by tbe beneficiaries after tibe 
deduction is made is, of course, not large. But it is enougb to enconrage tbe great 
majority of tbem to work, and wben tbey see tbat they are i^e to become tetf-sttppoit- 
ing, an ambition tbat may bave long been smouldering is fanned again into flame, and tbt 
reformation is begun. But tbis is not all. The authorities of tbe colony are conitandy 
in receipt of applications for workers, and tbe most worthy of tbe benefidaiics are 
selected. The system is working admirably, and, what is more to tbe point. Is nearly 
self-supporting. Since 1882 nearly fifty thousand persons bave been assisted, and tbe 
viciously indigent do not average six per cent** 

Experience has demonstrated that our jails, poor-houses, and police 
stations, when left to the exclusive care of secular management, often turn 
a criminal out on the world worse off than when he was confined tberehiy 
for the reason that he is not instructed in any industry by which be can 
obtain an honest livelihood when he comes out, nor is his manhood boilt 
up in any way ; worst of all, the probabilities are that if he was '' re- 
formed," the very first person to whom he applied for work would refoae 
it on account of his history. 

Here is a work for modem Christian charity to do, to find the way to 
provide employment for reformed men and women just out of jails or 
reformatories. 

Modem charity's greatest work is with the young, — ^to teach and guide 
the homeless, poverty-stricken little ones through the perils that lie be* 
tween twelve and twenty years of age. The Newsboys' and Children's 
Aid Societies of our own and other cities are doing a good work in this 
direction. The orphan, the cruelly neglected, the viciously bom, the 
mnaways, all find warm rooms, good food, and some of the comforts of 
home life and good moral influences within these institutions. These 
homes are only regarded as temporary by their founders, and the boys all 
pay a little something out of their small eajnings for their keep, the object 
being to teach the youngsters to be self-helpful and self-respecting. The 
charity that feeds and clothes the body without compensation of labor or 
an equivalent will in most cases do more harm than good. But the char- 
ity that bestows material benefits to bridge a chasm ; that puts the needy - 
one on his or her feet ; that tends to foster self-help and self-respect, is 
the charity that is greater than even faith or hope, for it inspires both. 
This is what modern charity must do for the world under the benign in- 
fluence of an enlightened Christianity. Work to save the children from 
vice, intemperance, and the defects of a bad home or possibly dissipated 
parentage, to counteract street influences with purer and better ways of 
living. 
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^Vhik believing in the kw of heredity with all my heart, I also be- 
that education and kindly treatment are even superior to one's inher- 
/^^*^Qe; that IndiTidaality can be so brought out as to stamp out the sins 
^ tlie lathers and mothm. The great emotions of humanity are common 
^'^^^Mty, and heroes and heroines are as often bom to those who dine on 
^^^^tse Cure as to those of the purple. Modem charity is to seek and to 
^>e those apparently lost souk, to find and develop the germ of royal 
Bituhood or womanhood in these children of poverty, to make good 
citisens of them, and to keep the criminal classes from being recruited 
from American roots. 

Reqx>nsibility in modern times rests largely with those of you who 
Ittie lebore and means. You have responsibility to so use your time and 
influence as to benefit this undowered world ; to lift up the lowly, and 
to make good use of the trust reposed in you. We cannot have too many 
kindergartens, too many newsboys' homes, too many free industrial 
schools, nor too much of the modem idea of charity as disseminated 
throqgh the << Associated Charities." There will still be with all this 
new machinery cases occurring where immediate help will be needed, 
but in naoit cases the rule is a good one, to first know whom you are 
helping, and what for, and how this need came about. That is both your 
duty and privilege: ascertaining these facts, then help all around, as the sub- 
ject requires aid. Help him or her to help themselves. So shall the sum 
of suffering, poveny, crime, and inefficiency be lessened through an intel- 
ligent and Christian adaptation of modern charities to the needs of the 
hour, on a common sense, practical basis. 

THB CHRISTIAN LEAGUE FOR THB PROMOTION OF SOOAL PURmT. 

E. B. Grannis. This League was organized to promote and develop 
the higher and better interests of girls and women, and most of this 
audience will admit that whatever benefits womanhood crowns manhood. 
The object of this Society is to elevate public opinion respecting the 
nature and claims of morality, with its equal obligation upon men and 
women ; to secure a proper, practical recognition of its precepts on the 
part of the individual, the family, and the nation, and to enlist and or- 
ganize the efforts of Christians in preventive, educational, reformatory, 
and legislative work. Thefe is no National or State Society in exist- 
ence composed of men and women as co-workers whose special mission 
it is to further this interest in all its departments except the Christian 



The first and most important aim of the Christian League is to teach 
the same standard of social purity for boys and men as ought to be main- 
tained for women and girls. The League aims to supply employment, 
funds, and advice to enable needy girls and women to gain an honorable 
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living. It forms dubs and societies of the young for their training in 
wholesome and honest intelligence regarding social purity. It endeavors 
to instil the principles necessary for the prevention of immorality npon 
the minds of young children and youth. It seeks to protect yoong girb 
from subtle forms of temptation, and to prosecute- those who deceive 
them. 

Associated with the Christian League as members of the Executive 
Board and Officers are the names of Rev. B. F. De Costa, D.D. ; Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore; Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D. ; Dr. Kate Bashnell» 
Evangelist N. W. C. T. U. ; Mrs. Frances J. Barnes, National Superin- 
tendent of the Ys of the W. C. T. U. ; Mrs. M. P. Buchanan, President 
N. Y. C. W. C. T. U. ; Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, National Secretary of 
the W. C. T. U. ; Mrs. M. Louise Thomas ; Miss Theresa Barcolow ;- 
Mrs. E. L. Evans, and others. 

We would teach and promulgate the right of every child bom into 
the world to the support, counsel, companionship, and love of its father 
the same as of the mother. 

Law and custom should require the same obligation from the father, 
when his identity is proved beyond question, as is imposed upon the 
mother, of a child born out of wedlock. The mother of such child, if 
she is able to prove the fatherhood of her child, and he has the means to 
support the child, may be able to secure a pittance for this purpose. 

The League holds two meetings each month at its head-quarters, 33 
East Twenty-Second Street, New York City. At the evening meeting, 
the last Friday night in each month, papers are read, and addresses given 
respecting the subject in its various aspects, needs, and remedies, and en* 
deavoring to stimulate the public mind to a higher standard of Purity in 
thought and action, and to impress Christian people with deeper and 
more earnest appreciation of the need of personal work regarding this 
subject. We seek through the Legislature to pass laws making equal the 
moral obligation of men to every family relation that is obligatory for 
women. 

Every form of impurity tends to the weakening of the mind and 
body. Resolutions to this effect were sent to the last Presbyterian Sjmod 
in New York City, and were read by one of the most prominent clergy* 
men of New York City, in the effort to introduce text-books into the 
public schools treating upon physiological facts relative to this very im- 
portant subject, or at least to have these facts treated in the text-books 
pertaining to alcoholic stimulants and their effect upon the human body. 
In all cases we associate prohibition of liquor and tobacco with the teach* 
ing of Social Purity in all societies and meetings for the young. Although 
the Christian League did considerable work and accomplished goodly 
results from 1885, it did not secure a national charter until October, 18S9, 
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er which charter we hope to establish auxiliaries in all parts of the 
nitcd States, and in other countries wherever workers can be found. 

KLnowledge of evil^ supported by Christian principle, I believe to be 
"^lie only safe weapon of defence against the subtle evil which is liable to 
\iirk from a comer of the purest and best-equipped nursery down to the 
filthiest Italian cellar, and up through every grade of society to the most 
fitthionable and artificial, even reaching the immates of the Theological 
Seminary. The time is at hand for every Christian mother, and for every 
womanly heart of unmarried womanhood, to rise in their strength for the 
help of the untaught upon this vital subject, from which the only true 
happiness and the highest welfare of Christianity and humanity can be 
obtained. 

We hear and read a great deal of mother-love. The worid needs 
mother-love, and a great deal of it ; while the fact more prominent, the 
lack which is seen and felt, and which brings forth its fruits in thorns and 
thistles, is the terrible want of father-love. The father-love needs constant 
and persistent effort by all interested to aid in its development from the 
nursery to the grave. The time has passed for the sentiment to be toler- 
ated that woman is the heart, while man is, and shall forever remain, the 
brain of the nation. We have learned by sad experience, as well as from 
glad results, that brain, mental and intellectual development, in woman- 
hood is quite as desirable and beneficial to the human family as love and 
affection. 

We have studied and investigated the cause and effect of Social Im- 
purity in jails and prisons. We have found solitary confinement to be 
an incipient cause of the mind preying upon the body, developing evil 
habits, and their results speedily follow, which in many cases precipitate 
the unfortunate prisoners of both sexes into the insane pavilion. We have 
sought official aid even from the Governor of New York State, from whom 
we received his written request for a personal interview, the result of which 
has been co-operation with the Prison Association and others, which has 
resulted in much thorough investigation and reformation of certain jails 
and prisons that have been known as the plague-places of unnamable 
crimes. 

The Christian League is making persistent effort with the law-makers, 
especially of New York State, to give us new and better laws in regard to 
this subject, and to persist in keeping those that we have up to as high a 
standard as now exists. 

A few months ago a bill was introduced in the New York Legislature 
by Senator McNorton, passed the House, and had been favorably reported 
upon in the Senate, to reduce the age of consent from sixteen to fourteen. 
The workers interested in Social Purity were deeply impressed, and im- 
mediately used all the power and influence possible to prevent the passage 
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of this bilL The Christian League and the President of the White Cross 
sent petitions to many of the Senators and persons in power, espedallj to 
Senator McNorton, imploring that the bill be withdrawn. The New Yoik 
Tribune^ together with other daily papers, aided this matter most tangibly 
by publishing matter furnished by the Christian League. One of the 
most eflScient and judicious workers, Mr. Aaron Powell, member of the 
•Home and Foreign Committee of Legislation on Social Purity, went to 
Albany in this interest. The result of this persbtent effort was tbat 
Senator McNorton recommitted his bill, with the simple declaration that 
he had no idea there would be aoy such amount of opposition brought to 
bear against it. 

And now again only last week another bill was brought in to reduce 
the age from sixteen to thirteen. Does this look as if we need organiza- 
tion to promote the interests of Social Purity? The age of consent re> 
mains only seven years in the State of Delaware, and graded from that 
up to eighteen years in Kansas, which State has usually taken the lead in 
reformatory law. About the average age in the United States is fourteen 
years. Surely there should be no age of eonsent^ but if we must have a 
law of consent, let it be a universal law in all the States which shall equal 
that of legal, honorable marriage. 

The League prosecutes its work with its several committees as follows : 

A committee on educational and public meetings. 

A committee to secure co-operation of physicians and medical colleges. 

A committee to secure helpful legislation. 

A committee on schools and collies. 

A committee on general reformatory work and instruction of children. 

A committee on woman's work and wages. 

A committee on departments for young women in suitable amusements. 

A committee to visit girls, women, and families needing advice and 
practical help. 

As an individual, I believe it the best policy to pursue for the managen 
and oflScers of the League never to ask any person to become a nciember 
of the Society, or to join in its work as a duty, as a favor to any person 
or persons, nor for financial benefit to the Society. Membership should 
be offered to every Christian man and woman as a privilege. 

I trust this sketch may induce some persons to take an interest in our 
work, and through their instrumentality that many persons all over the 
country will be interested to aid this much-needed reform which has been 
so seriously neglected in the past.' 

THE BRAHMO SOMAJ AND WHAT IT IS DOING FOR THE WOMEK OF INDIA. 

Mrs. Joseph Cook. The Brahmo Soma;\ which simply means in plain 
English GodSoci€t)\ is a comparatively new term in our vocabulary, but it 
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Kas become a familiar one to those who are interested in religious progress 
throaghoat the world. Not long ago it was brought to our notice in the 
person of one of its ablest representatives, and those of you who had the 
good fortune to hear Mr. Mozoomdar doubtless received a new impression 
of the educated Hindu. • You found him able to express his ideas in fluent 
and forcible English and to adapt himself, with the ease of a cosmopoli- 
tan, to whatever social or public duties he was called upon to perform. 
This Asiatic even presumed to look at us and our boasted civilization 
somewhat critically. He, very likely, would echo the sentiment of his 
great leader, Chunder Sen, who, before he left England, said publicly, 
''One institution in England I have looked upon with a peculiar feeling 
of delight, — the happy English home, in which the utmost warmth and 
cordiality of affection and sympathy are mingled with the highest moral 
and religious restraint and discipline." "Yet," he adds, " it grieves me 
to find that the once crucified Jesus is crucified hundreds of times every 
day in the midst of Christendom. The Christian world has not imbibed 
Christ's spirit." ♦ 

For years our chief interest in India has been associated with mis- 
sionary work there, and our early conception of the Hindus was in con- 
nection with the grossest idolatries and superstitions : widow-burning, the 
throwing of infants into the Ganges, the huge car of Juggernaut, and the 
voluntary sacrifice of victims under those ponderous wheels, — these have 
been the pictures that have persisted in our imagination, and in our care- 
less generalizations we have lumped all Hindus together as heathen of one 
type. These abuses still exist in certain parts of India, for, although the 
British Government abolished suttee in 1829, in remote districts to-day 
the Government is sometimes defied and suttee does take place. The 
same is true of infanticide and of the immolation of victims under the 
car of Juggernaut. But we have come to learn that under British rule 
and with the advantages of Government colleges there is a large class of 
educated natives who have entirely given up idolatrous practices, although 
they have not accepted Christianity. It has always been true in the 
religious history of India that when pantheistic and polytheistic ideas 
have been pushed to extremes a reaction has taken place towards mono- 
theism. It must be remembered that some of the oldest hymns of the 
Riff- Veda are monotheistic, and I suppose that even the ordinary Hindu, 
who practises the most corrupt form of polytheism, would not deny the 
doctrine of God's unity, but would say that He is to be worshipped 
through an endless diversity of manifestations and material forms. 

Doubtless under the Mogul dynasty the Hindus profited somewhat by 
the Mohammedan insistence that God is One. Later, since their contact 
with European ideas, there has been a great intellectual and moral quick- 
ening, and the leaders of thought among educated natives have openly 
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expressed their dissatisfaction with the national religion and their desire 
for a purer faith than that received from their fathers. This was the state 
of mind among scholarly and thoughtful natives h^lf a century ago when 
a leader appeared in the person of Rammohun Roy, who may be regarded 
as the first bright example of the results of Christian influences and an 
English education. His father was a Brahmin of high caste and a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu. The son, while receiving a liberal education, was 
brought up as an orthodox Hindu. But he early rebelled against the 
absurdities of his father's religion and wrote a spirited tract against idol* 
atry when only sixteen years old. Later he determined to investigate 
the different religions of the world. As he studied the Hindu Veda in 
Sanskrit, so he examined the Buddhist sacred books in the original Gall. 
He mastered Arabic that he might read the Koran, and Hebrew that he 
might study the Old Testament, and even began Greek that he might 
understand more thoroughly the New Testament. After his father's death 
he published more freely his views concerning the errors of Hinduism, 
endeavoring to show that the idolatry of the Hindus was contrary to the 
practice of their ancestors and to the sacred books which they professed 
to revere and obey. 

Perhaps the most important work he accomplished was in proving that 
there was no authority in the Veda for the burning of widows, and peti- 
tioning the British Government to abolish this outrage. 

Rammohun Roy found among his countrymen a few who sympathised 
with his theistic views and reformatory measures, and this led to the forma* 
tion of a society in 1830, which was called the Brahmiya Somaj, or 
Society of Believers in God. 

This was the first time that Hindus had ever met together for public 
worship and united prayer, and it was the dawn of a new era in the his- 
tory of Indian religious thought. Rammohun Roy did not claim to have 
founded a new sect, but simply to have established the worship of the one 
God on such a basis that all castes, classes, and creeds could join. It is 
said, that Eurasian boys used to sing the Psalms of David in English and 
Hindu musicians religious songs in Bengali. 

It was one of the strict rules of this Society that no image or portrait 
should be admitted within the building, that no sacrifice should be offered 
there, and that nothing recognized as an object of worship by other men 
should be spoken of contemptuously. Rammohun Roy's sympathies were 
with the Unitarians, but he cultivated friendship with Christian mission- 
aries of all denominations, assisted them in their translation of the Bible, 
and occasionally joined in their worship. He helped Dr. Duff in estab- 
lishing his college in Calcutta, and recommended that the opening exer- 
cises of each day should commence with the Lord's Prayer, saying that 
in his wide acquaintance with the sacred books of all people he had 
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never found iny other prayer io comprehensive and suitable to man*t 



Rammohnn Roy may be said to have begun the work for the elevation 
of the women of India in his warfare against suttee which resulted in its 
abolition. He visited England in 1831, and attracted much attention 
there by his enlightened views and courteous manners. He was the first 
native of rank and influence who had appeared on English soil. He 
was the guest of Dr. Carpenter, of Bristol, and very naturally excited the 
enthittiastic interest of Mary Carpenter, who was then just past twenty 
years of age* We all know how her sympathies were at that time deeply 
roosed for the women of India, and though her numerous philanthropies 
kept her actively employed in England for forty years, yet, after she was 
sixty years of age, she twice made the journey to India to rouse public 
sentiment for the education and emancipation of India's daughters. 

Rammohun Roy lived only two years and a half after reaching 
England, as he had not sufficient physical strength to endure the climate. 
Although a reformer and a professed theist, he died with the Brahmanical 
thread coiled about his person, and his Hindu servant performed the usual 
rites required by his master's caste. 

The Brahmiya Somaj, thus bereft of its leader, languished for a time, 
but after a few years a successor was found in the son of a dear friend of 
Rammohun Roy's, Debendra Nath Tagore by name. Under him the 
Theistic Church was organized into a working system and began to ex- 
hibit missionary zeal. They sent out propagandists into various parts of 
the empire, and new societies were formed. Each one who joined a society 
of this kind bound himself to abstain from idolatry ; to worship no created 
object, but to worship through the love of God, and through doing the 
works dear to God. 

Tagore practically reconstructed the Somaj, carrying it on to a far 
higher level of spiritual development. He found that many who attended 
the services were idolaters at home, and, in fact, knew not what the spir- 
itual worship of the one true God meant. He, however, bound himself 
and his friends by a solemn covenant to give up idolatry, and to cultivate 
the habit of daily prayer. Many were the privations and bitter the per- 
secutions he had to suffer on account of this resolution. He describes in 
one of his lectures how he wandered away from his house in sun and rain 
on those days when the great goddess Durga would be worshipped by his 
parents and relatives, simply to avoid taking part in any idolatrous ceremony. 

Before his time Brahmoism had existed as a mere matter of speculative 
thought. It was he who gave it the attractions of life, by teaching the 
secrets of prayer and spiritual communion. It was he who taught the 
Brahmos to worship God as the "Soul of their souls" and the "Life of 
their lives," and in his own devout person he showed the way. 
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At the dedication of their Prayer Hall, or Church; at Calcntu, in 1S81, 
a statement of principles was read alond in three languages soccca- 
sively, English, Bengali, and Indu, and was received by the asseoibled 
congregation with deep sympathy. It was announced that the catholicity 
of Brahrooism was to be preserved. No book or man was ever to be 
acknowledged as infallible, and the only way to salvation ; neverthdesi 
due respect was to be paid to all Scriptures and the good and great of all 
ages and all countries. The official statement of the principles of the 
Society contained these words : 

No man or cUu of men shall be here regarded as the elect or favorite of God, aad 
the rest of mankind as lost to that favor. It shall be the object of aU onr pveachiiigt aad 
discourses in this place to teach men and women to love God, to seek piety, to hate sin, 
to grow in devotion and spirituality, to promote piiritj among men and women, to uproot 
all social evils, and to encourage virtuous deeds. May the sinner find consolatioo aad 
hope in this Hall, may the weak be strengthened, and may all who hunger and dunt 
find food and drink for their sonls. 

• 

In 1847 t^^ number of covenanted Brahmos amounted to something 
over seven hundred. A small number, you will say, in India's two bun* 
dred and fifty millions, but as in the corrupt Jewish days, so now in 
modern idolatrous India, seven hundred were found who would not bow 
the knee to Baal. With the accession of numbers there arose a conflict 
of opinions. It was affirmed that there was no intelligent knowledge of 
the authority of the Vedas, and therefore four young Brahmos were sent 
to Benares, each to study and copy out one of the four Vedas. After 
comparing them and examining them critically, a part of the Brahmos 
were inclined to accept and a part to reject their infallible authority. 
But still they kept their connection together, until there was developed 
within the Society a strong party who felt that a more complete reform 
was needed, and a more earnest protest against the national religion and 
degrading social customs. 

At this crisis a new figure appeared on the scene in the person of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, then a clever, eloquent young man of twenty, just 
graduated from the Presidency College of Calcutta. Although Keshub 
had been brought up in an atmosphere of Hindu superstition and idolatry, 
his English education had destroyed his hereditary faith in the religion of 
his father. For a time he found nothing to fill the void thus created, but 
he had a devout nature and the Spirit of God led him to cultivate the 
habit of prayer. Soon he found peace and joy. He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Bible and other sacred books which helped him in his 
search for light, but he affirms that it was neither man, nor book, but God 
himself who led him out of darkness* 

This accession to the Brahmo Somaj brought new life into all depart* 
ments of that Society. For five years Keshub Chunder Sen worked 
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Tagore, txit his ardeDt, impulsive, enthusiastic spirit could not be kept 
longer in the background. It was not enough for him that the members 
of the Society had abjured idolatry. Hindu usages still remained, and 
this young reformer began to urge the abolition of caste restrictions 
and the abandonment of the sacred thread, which distinguished the 
Brahroos and higher caste from the lower. Tagore consented to this for 
himself, but he would not insist upon it with others. Then came the 
alteration of ceremonies connected with the worship of deceased an- 
cestors and with ideas at variance with the Brahmo doctrine of a future 
state. 

Next came efforts for the elevation and education of women, and they 
were urged to attend the religious meetings of the Soma), worshipping at 
first either behind screens or in a separate room. Then the reformers 
attacked the marriage customs. They prohibited polygamy among their 
members; they advocated the remarriage of widows, although native 
public sentiment was so strong against this innovation that the first man 
who introduced it into his family narrowly escaped being stoned to death 
by his fellow-villagers. It is hard for us at this distance to appreciate the 
moral courage that is needed to attack so ancient and sacred an institu- 
tion as marriage is among the Hindus. As Klonier Williams says, ''To 
remodel the institution of marriage is to reorganize the whole constitu- 
tion of Indian society and to create an entirely new social atmosphere." 
The first question of interest to Hindu parents when a child is given them 
is not. How shall we educate this son or daughter ^or a career of eminence 
and usefulness? but, To whom shall we marry y^{\% child? When reforms 
in this institution were proposed by the progressive Brahmos, the conser- 
vatives were alarmed, and cried out at once, " What shall we do about 
marrying our children ? If we cut our idolatry and lose caste we can get 
no matches made." 

Moreover, the leaders of the reform not only proposed intermarriage 
between men and women of different castes, and the remarriage of 
widows, — both shocking ideas to the orthodox Hindu, — but they tried to 
abolish child -marriage, knowing that nothing has so deteriorated the 
nation morally and ph}'sically as this abominable system. They also ad- 
vised that the marriage ceremony should be a simple religious form, in- 
stead of a prolonged and expensive festival. Sir Richard Temple speaks 
of attending a wedding festival in Bombay which extended over eight 
days and involved a tremendous outlay of money. 

This succession of innovations was more than the conservative party 
and their leader, Debendra Nath, could endure. Moreover, it was dis- 
covered that the Brahmo marriages, not being in accordance with the 
spirit and letter of Hindu law, were illegal. This meant, of course, the 
illegitimacy of children and endless confusion in the descent and inherit* 
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ance of property. The Brahmot were obliged to petition the goveromeiit 
for a legislative enactment legalizing their marriages. This memorial 
strongly opposed by the Hindu community generally, and by the 
servative Brahmos and their leader ; but it was passed after four years of 
intense struggle and anxiety* 

It was found after this experience that the two parties in the Brahmo 
Soma) could no longer work together harmoniously, and so the youiger 
members seceded from the old Society in 1865, with Keshub Chonder 
Sen as their leader. Since that time there has been much devotional 
fervor and missionary zeal developed in this company of progresrive 
Brahmos. The Hindu is more than all other Asiatics by nature deeply 
devout, and these theists find it not a duty so much as a delight to com- 
mune with the Divine Spirit in prayer. Every day they meet together 
and hold what we should consider a protracted prayer-meeting. Mozoom* 
dar himself says that '' prayer was felt by them to be a deep, abiding, in* 
tense necessity, such as could be wrung out only from the deep-seated 
wants of a sinful, penitent heart." And again he says, ^^Now, for the 
first time, in connection with the Brahmo Somaj, was witnessed the rare 
spectacle of sinful men, Mterfy conscious of their sins, praying for their 
soul's salvation." Is not this vision of devout, worshipful soub com* 
muning with the Unseen and Eternal like an oasis in the desert, as con- 
trasted with the dreary and often disgusting idolatries of the millions of 
Hindustan? 

But you will ask. Where are the chief points of difference between 
their belief and ours? xst. They do not believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible above that of any other so-called sacred book. They say, ** The 
true Scriptures are two, — the volume of nature and the natural ideas im- 
planted in the mind. The wisdom, power, and mercy of the Creator are 
written on the universe. All ideas about immortality and morality are 
primitive convictions rooted in the constitution of man." ad. They do 
not believe, as we do, in the divinity of Christ. They say, ** God him- 
self never becomes man by putting on a human body. His divinity 
dwells in every man, and is displayed more vividly in some. Moaet, 
Jesus Christ, Mohammed, and other great teachers appeared at q>ecial 
times and conferred vast benefits on the world. They are entitkd to 
universal gratitude and love." Indeed, our doctrines of the Trinity and 
the divinity of Christ are stumbling-blocks to the native mind, and the 
Christian missionary often finds himself involved in most unprofitable dis- 
cussions as to the comparative merits of the Hindu Triad and the European 
Trinity and the comparative evidence for the incarnation of Krishna and 
the incarnation of Christ. The uneducated native prefers, if he is to 
have a triad and an incarnation, to keep his own. Hie educated native 
thinks that triads and incarnations belong to a stage of mental develop* 
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mcnt which he has passed. This is the testimony of scholars^ as well as 
misioDaries, who have lived longest in India. 

And what, you ask, will be the future of this theistic movement in 
India? So far, in their existence of half a century, they seem to have 
accomplished more in their destructive measures than in their construc- 
tive. In spite of their missionary efforts throughout India, they number 
less than three thousand. Their leader, Chunder Sen, has died, and 
their future will largely depend on his successor. It will be hard to find 
one to match him in organizing power, deep spirituality, and fascinating 
eloquence. 

What have the reformers done for the women of India ? You have 
seen how at the very beginning of the movement Rammohun Roy stirred 
up the Government to abolish suttfe. Non-interference in religious mat- 
ters is the English policy in India; but when Rammohun Roy proved to 
the officials that this immolation of widows is not enjoined by the Hindu 
sacred books, the Government very gladly prohibited the barbarous cus- 
tom. But it was very hard for this early reformer to convert his mother 
to his theistic views. '' Rammohun," she said to him, before she set out 
on her last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where she died, ** you are right ; but 
I am a weak woman and am grown too old to give up these observances, 
which are a comfort to me." She maintained them with the most self- 
denying devotion. She did not allow a female servant to accompany her, 
or any provision to be made for her comfort or support on her journey, 
and when at Juggernaut she employed the remaining year of her life in 
sweeping the temple of the idols. Before she died, however, she ex- 
pressed great sorrow for what had passed, and declared her conviction of 
the unity of God and the futility of Hindu superstition. 

Mozoomdar says that one of the earliest and most important reforms 
effected by the Brahmo Somaj was the instilling of theistic principles 
iuto the minds of the women. Reformed religious ideas throwing light 
on the intellect aroused new desires, new aspirations. The women re- 
flected on their moral, social, and intellectual condition. They wanted 
to know more, see more, enjoy more. They felt some foregleams of a 
better and brighter social destiny. But for ages, in Eastern countries, 
woman has been regarded from a physical, not from a moral nor intellect- 
ual point of view. She has been looked upon as a convenience, not as a 
companion. And now that the reformers have unlocked the doors of that 
ancient prison, the zenana^ there is yet much embarrassment in giving 
women their rightful position. Mozoomdr.r himself makes this humiliating 
confession: "Our men," he says, "by a long course of training in 
vicious ideas about the other sex, are more or less unfit now to be allowed 
to mix with women, because they know not how to accord to them the 
manly and delicate treatment so natural with a great many Christian 
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people.'* Hindu ladies are also very thy And nerv< |;enendsocielj; i 

but the young girls will be educated to a different social atmosphere, and , 
so these disadvantages will wear away in time. 

Sir Richard Temple says, ^^I know hundreds of educated nativct 
whose grandmothers could not read at all, whose mothers could read bat 
slightly, and whose wives can read and write imperfectly. But tbdr 
daughters are being brought up with an education conducted upon the 
Western models.** 

Very recently a Woman's Club has been formed in Bombay by Mrs. 
Dr. Ryder, of New York City, who was the friend and travelling com- 
panion of Pundita Ramabai. It is called Sorosis, after the Woman's Lit* 
erary Club of New York, of which Dr. Ryder is an honorary member. 
A Mohammedan, a Parsee, and a Hindu woman are the Vice-Presidents 
of the Association, while on the advisory board is the Bishop of Bombay, 
the Vicar-General of the Jesuits, and Bishop Thobum of the Methodist 
Church. Dr. Ryder, like all new-comers to India, was oppressed by the 
narrow and hopeless condition of the native women, and she boldly 
conceived this idea of following Western methods in order to bring the 
women out. She inserted a notice in the Bombay papers that on a certain 
afternoon she would be glad to receive all women who would come to her 
with the purpose of forming a Woman's Club. English and Americaii { 
residents in Bombay were shocked at her audacity, and urged her to insert | 
another notice giving up the subject, or defining what class of women I 
should be admitted ; but she determined to carry out her plans, and the | 
results were most gratifying. Forty women of various creeds and nation* 
alities came the first day, and now there is a membership of about two 
hundred. Twenty minutes at every meeting are devoted to a lecture on 
some distinguished woman, as Elizabeth Fry or our own Frances WillanL 
Recitations, music, of which there is a variety, — Persian and EngliA, 
Arabic and Marathi, — and essa)'s on such subjects as ''The Ideal Home,** 
" The Hygiene of the Home," etc., draw the shy creatures out from 
their chuddars and reserve, and so soon as they become familiar with the 
sound of their voices they evidently enjoy it. Technical education is also 
a part of Dr. Ryder's plan, and the motto of the club is, ''The world was 
made for women too." 

There is a society formed in Calcutta called the "Native Ladies' In* 
stitution," in which there are weekly lectures on history, natural theology, 
female biography, and natural philosophy. About fifty native ladies 
regularly attend these lectures. 

There is another society, called the " Bengal Ladies' Association,** 
which would remind one not a little of the women's clubs of Boston, 
although these Hindu ladies simply aspire to education and freer social 
intercourse. The address of the native lady president at their last 
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ing was a moat earnest appeal to the women present to rouse those of their 
sex who were still indifferent to education. She says, ** It is from the 
absence of social intercourse that the condition of female society in Ben- 
gal is so wretched. We know nothing of each other's condition or dis- 
position. Our seclusion has placed every kind of obstacle in the way of 
our progress. If society is to be reformed ; if the lives of women are to 
be elevated, they must associate." And she closes her speech by saying, 
** The cultivation of the mind is true civilization. The true aim in 
woman's life is the display of good feeling. God will help her who, 
remembering all this, enters upon her work.'* 

It is a little amusing to notice how even the most liberal-minded 
Hindus regard the awakening of the women of India; their restlessness 
under restrictions, and their demand for education and larger liberty. 
Even those reformers who most zealously advocate female education are 
not quite prepared to have it carried to that degree which will develop 
stif-mssertion. They would like to have their women combine such 
mental culture as will make them agreeable companions with unmurmur- 
ing submission and uncritical devotion. Their highest conception of a 
wife is such an one as Tennyson describes: 

'* Her faith it fixed an4 cannot move. 
She darklj feelt him great and wise; 
She dwelb on him with faithful eyes; 
I cannot nndentand— >! love." 

One of the Dutts of Calcutta, a family distinguished for their broad 
culture, writing on Hindu female education, says, "Thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee. These words describe yet 
woman's peculiar lot in the East ; and she should be qualified for that con- 
dition well." Mr. Dutt thinks the proper order in which an Eastern 
woman should be educated is, first, morally ; because if she falls into sin 
she can never regain her lost name and rank. Her second need is for 
domestic instruction, so that she may become possessed of a good me- 
thodical knowledge of househofa work and be able at the same time to 
carry the fainily through all its straits and difficulties. In the third place 
she should have enough of a literary education to be an intelligent com- 
panion to her husband. Ornamental education comes last in this plan, 
and this is to be decried, because, as Mr. Dutt says, " Bad as the condi- 
tion of woman in India is, we would rather wish her to continue in it than 
that she should receive the sickly and sentimental devotion which it is the 
fashion in Europe to render to her." This broad-minded Asiatic has the 
brge hope that within a few decades the Hindu woman may become, in 
her own secluded apartment, as intelligent a wife and as useful a mother 
as any in Christendom 1 
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• 
We will trust the womeD of India, if they have the opportunity of "^ 

education, to take the place Providence designs to give them for their 

greatest influence and widest usefulness. Let them be developed to the 

utmost of their capacity, socially, intellectually, religiously^; and the 

ignorance and gross superstition which have been engendered and fostered 

in the zenanas and instilled into the minds of children from their earliest 

years will melt away as the mists of the morning vanish before the son, 

and the women of India will learn the doctrine of equality in Christianity, 

and that there is in Christ Jesus neither male nor female. 

The President then presented Miss Florence Balgamie^ 
of England, a delegate bearing fraternal greetings from 
large organizations of her countrywomen. Miss Balgamie 
spoke as follows, in response to the applause with which 
she was received : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I do indeed feel it to be a moment of ex- 
treme pleasure to have the honor to be present here at a meeting of the 
women of great America. I have been in America only a short time and 
yet I almost feel like an American. I have brought a message of love and 
congratulation from those women in England who have not yet been ac- 
cepted into the full rights of citizenship. We in England have watched 
the struggle in Wyoming, and we are proud to realize that at last, in one 
of the States of America, the women have, like men, been admitted to 
the fullest rights of citizenship. I have been delegated by bodies of 
women representing nearly ninety thousand to offer these congratulations. 
Among those bodies, you may like to hear, are the British Women's Tem- 
perance Association, of which Lady Henry Somerset is the honored presi- 
dent. "A million women," Mr. Pearsall said, '^are now rendering 
service in our country." The other bodies are composed of varioas 
societies for the promotion of women's suffrage. Among the societies 
also is numbered the Women's Peace and Arbitration Society; and last, 
but not least, the Women's Liberal Federation of Great Britain, of which 
Mrs. Gladstone is president. 

It would be impossible for me, in the few moments which I have at my 
command, to say enough to enable you to realize the deep interest and 
the feelings of profound sympathy which we women in England have for 
the women of America, and the joy we feel in the magnificent strides 
which they are making. We are watching the women of America, and 
we rejoice to find a Church in this country with fully ordained women 
preachers. We have not reached that pinnacle as yet ; though we have a 
preacher,— or rather had one, Catharine Booth, who was lately followed 
to the grave by mourning thousands. But we have not admitted women 

9 
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^ ^Ve churches in that capacity as yet. I have come to learn from 
^^'^erican women how these things can best be done ; and I shall upon 
'^tOming to England encoarage my fellow-coontrywomen to follow in 
your footsteps in this great march of progress. (Applause.) 

Mbs Willaro. We have present with us this evening, and will have 
a word from^ Miss Mary Burdette, a delegate from the Woman's Baptist 
Home Missionary Society, and a sister of a certain Robert J. Burdette. 

BAPTIST HOMS MISSION SOaKTT. 

Miss Mart Burdbttb. I represent a society of women, organized 
fourteen years ago to teach humanity, to alleviate suffering, and to incul* 
cate morality in homes. And so the Society is a "Home" Missionary 
Society in a double sense. It has been said that the women in the United 
States of America have made a mistake in the work of their Home Mis- 
nonary Societies because they have not done their work in the homes of 
the people. We work for the elevation and Christianization of the homes 
of our land. We want good mothers everywhere, no more in France 
than in America, and therefore we work for the elevation and the Chris- 
tianisation of all of the mothers in the homes. We take the Gospels to 
their homes and their hearthstones. We teach them to keep in touch 
with the progress of Christianity, and to keep clean homes, clean hearts, 
and clean lives. 

I would like, if I could, to illustrate the manner in which this mission- 
ary society of America teaches lessons, daily and hourly, of social purity 
in these homes. - I remember to have attended a meeting of colored 
women in Iowa, and at the close of the services one of the congregation 
remarked, in her uneducated way, "Did you ever hear the like? She 
just uncovered the whole thing." 

We are teaching the girls to help their mothers. We have over two 
hundred consecrated and active young women, representing nine different 
nationalities, in one of our classes. Our Society is a woman's society, is 
entirely managed by women, and for fourteen years has never yet closed 
a year with a debt. We not only close the year without a deficit, but 
with a balance in our treasury; and when we bought a school-building, 
we had the cash to pay down and to meet all the bills. We believe that 
as a society we should owe no one anything but love to one another. 

Miss Willard. We will now have the pleasure of listening to Mrs. 
Blackall, of Philadelphia, a delegate from the same Society as that repre- 
sented by Miss Burdette. You have all heard of the American Baptist 
Publication Society, which is under the care of Dr. and Mrs. Blackall. 
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BAPnST HOMS MISSION SOaSTT. 

Mrs. Blackall. I am glad to say that I am the representatiTe of that 
great, broad, consistent, open denomination known as the CalTiiiistic 
Baptists. I do not know as we have an ordained woman preacher in the 
denomination, but if we have not^ the reason is not such as was given bj 
our friend in the early part of the evening, in speaking of women in the 
Methodist Church. Every one of the churches in our denominatioo it 
absolutely independent, and yon will see it is impossible for us to have 
any secretary of our denomination, and, therefore, it is not the inflnenoe 
of the secretary or any ecclesiastical officer that has kept our people from 
doing what they might choose to do. We are absolutely free in our 
churches. I am also happy to say that I believe this Society has been con- 
ducted as independently as it is possible to conduct a society of women* 
It has been an absolutely independent organization from the firsi ; and 
for fifteen years almost it has been carrying on this work without ever 
having a debt or a deficit. The accounts of its treasurer have been as ac* 
curate, clear, and business-like as that of any organization, whether cooh 
posed of men or women. 

woman's missionary soamr or the reformed CHUibCH. 

Mrs. M. £. Whitmore. What a delightful privilege to live in the 
nineteenth century I 

Thirty years ago, when the United States was writhing in agony, God 
sent to her an angel of mercy, AboManI Swiftly she entered the South- 
land, and with one stroke of the hammer the shackles of slavery felL 
There will be more shackles fidling by and by. 

Fifteen years ago, when creation was again groaning within herself 
there stepped forth another evangel, Prohibiticn. Higher and still higher 
she has raised her powerful arm. At last it begins to descend; and 
presently, after one mighty thud, the world shall proclaim, **King 
Alcohol is dead 1" 

But to-day there looms up before us another wonderftil presence, fiur 
as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners. Its 
influence is world-wide. Its name is written in unmistakaUe characters 
upon this assembly, Coalition. The full meaning of this word and this 
movement we shall know only when Christ shall have reconciled the 
world unto himself; when there shall be neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free, male nor female ; but all shall be one in Christ Jesus. 

But the foregoing were simple object-lessons of the great movements. 
Abolition of the sin which enslaves, Prohibition of the curse that follows 
on. Coalition of the nations in Christ as their King. O wonderful spirits 
of the nineteenth century 1 stay with us till the new heavens and the 
new earth appear, for your work is only begun. 
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At a fraternal delegate to this great Coalition party^ the ** Woman's 
National Coancil/' I beg leave to report that the women of the Reformed 
Ckarch in the United States are waking up. *' Why stand ye here all the 
day idle ?'* has been ringing through the length and breadth of Zion. And 
tlKM^h no man hath hired us, most gladly we are entering the vineyard, 
at the call of the Master himself. 

The first auxiliary Woman's Missionary Society of the Reformed 
Qmrch was organized in Xenia, Ohio, so late as June, 1875. We have 
been slow. But, sisters, I read, " There are sleepers whose waking is ter- 
rible." Therefore we take courage. In June, 1887, the W. M. S. G. S. 
was organised in Akron, Ohio. Many auxiliary societies, Synodical, 
Classical, and Congregational, have been organized since. 

This Society of the women of General Synod held its first triennial 
oaeeting last June at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Since that time we have been making an effort to organize the women 
of the whole Reformed Church for aggressive work. This will take time ; 
and I humbly ask the prayers of the Council in behalf of this movement 
and upon our work in general. 

The object of our organization is to aid in the advancement of the 
work of Christian missions in home and foreign lands, with a view espe- 
cially to the enlightenment and elevation of woman. 

We are just now, besides our home work, making an effort to send 
another lady teacher to our girls' school in Sendai, Japan. Our plan of 
work has not yet been completed. We are just taking a fresh start, and 
our brethren say we are making it pretty hot for them ; but, better hot 
than lukewarm. May God revive his work, and bless, and direct, and 
prosper this National Council of Women 1 

THE woman's foreign MISSIONARY UNION OF FRIENDS. 

Hannah J. Bailey. I gladly bring to you the sincere and affectionate 
fraternal greetings of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Union of Friends 
in America. 

We are probably the youngest organization represented here. Our 
union was first organized in the fifth month of last year. We number 
about seven thousand women, who are banded together to yield obedience 
to the command of our Saviour, " Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to tvtxy creature." 

Our Missionary Union is composed of nine yearly Meeting Boards, — 
viz.. New York, New England, Philadelphia, Ohio, Western Iowa, Kansas, 
North Carolina, and Canada. 

Some of these auxiliaries have been working in foreign fields several 
years, hence we already have missions planted in Syria, Palestine, China, 
Japan, Mexico, and Jamaica. We have also assisted missions and mission- 
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aries of other churches in Africa, India, and the islands of the sea. We 
have an Indian department, and have missions in Alaska and Indian 
Territory. 

By our constitution we are required to hold triennial meetings. Onr 
present presiding ofiScer is Mrs. Phebe S. Aydelott, of Massachosettt. 
Mrs. Eliza C. Armstrong, of Indiana, is Corresponding Secretary, and, 
also, is editor of Friends* Missionary Adoocate^ the organ of the ITnioo. 

I hope we will become auxiliary to this grand Council of Women 
before your next triennial meeting, and we hope, meanwhile, to do all we 
can to elevate woman in the dark places of the earth where she is esteemed 
to be, not ''a little lower than the angels,'* but a little lower than the 
animals. 

We want to do our part towards hastening the time when the ''knowl* 
edge of the Lord will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea,** and 
when every nation, kindred, tongue, and people shall '' bring forth the 
royal diadem and crown Jesus Lord of all.'* 

Miss WiLLARD. We will next hear from Mrs. £. S. Burlingame^ of 
the National Free- Will Baptist Woman's Missionary Society. 

NATIONAL FRSE-WILL BAFHST WOMAN'S MISSIONART SOaSTT. 

£. S. BuRUNGAME. During the last half-decade, in which neariy all 
the Women's Societies have been organized, we organized the Society of 
the Free-Will Baptists to take the place of the department work in that 
Church. From that time to this it has been going forward, doing a grow- 
ing work in the foreign and home field, but doing at the same time a 
greater work in our churches than it has done in those other fields of 
work, and it has been busy in placing our women in touch with the life 
of the world. 

When we had fairly started in our work, the question arose whether 
we should occupy a position in the parent society, or a co-ordinate posi- 
tion. It was soon decided that we should act separately, and during all 
these later years not only were our missionaries, when selected, submitted 
by us to the other Board, but its missionaries were equally submitted to 
the decisions of our Board. It has naturally grown from this that the 
question of uniformity in the work has come to be actively discussed in 
the Church, and our brothers have shown a willingness to do all that we 
might ask. At the last June Conference seven women from our Society 
were cordially received into that body and were given places on the com- 
mittees, and were able to meet all the requirements connected with their 
duties just as well as their brothers of the committee. 

But I want to say that events have opened up new fields for us, and it 
may be explained that it has practically caused a revolution in missionary 
work. Fifty years ago, when missionaries were sent to the other side of 
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the world, it took them six months to reach China or India. The condi- 
tiont are now being reversed. The nations of the world are sending 
their inhabitants to our shores, and that means that there b missionary 
work to be done at our very doois. 

I was asked recently, ''How many Armenians have yon in Provi- 
dence?'* I answered that I did not know, and was told that there were 
certainly two hundred. I have thought that when we were sending mis- 
sionaries to Armenia, they ought to be better prepared and of high char- 
acter. We want men healthy in body, whose minds are able to grasp 
everything that is necessary, and whose souls are so devoted to the work 
as to thoroughly establish them in their fields. The question is, What 
shall we teach these people morally ? There is a work to do to interest 
women in the auxiliary work, and right in this country. We feel that we 
have come to that point where we want to introduce everywhere such ques- 
tions as this (and it is to be considered in the next meeting) : " What 
relation does the field we occupy have to the elevation of the race ?" Ques- 
tions of this kind are to be brought up and considered, and we want the 
women to be educated so as to be embraced in this new line of thought. 



TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 34, 1891. 

Morning Sessian. 
TEMPERANCE. 



Tlis President. Let us come to order, please, and we will 
opening song for this morning, — ^the tune that we all know and 
tune of '' The Old Oaken Bucket, the iron-bound bucket," e 
words are written by Mn. Mary Frost Ormsby, who will sing then 
Ormsby is of Sorosis, and when she was with us three years age 
not in sympathy with the temperance movement, but she was so ii 
at the time of the Council that she went home and organised a 
temperance boys ; so she has suited the action to the word, and 
all be interested to hear this solo. 

After prayer by Mrs. Sarah D. La Fetra, Presu 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the ] 
of Columbia, the President said, — 

I do not know what may have been in your minds and hei 
friends, as we sang together that sweet old song, but I know my "% 
heart were tremulous with the thought and the feeling and the im 
*' If some that I love best had always been content to drink firon 
oaken bucket that hung in the well, happier would have been i 
and life and home." This is a subject that goes so deep with it 
a certain depth all hearts communicate and all souls are one. 
gives us greater rapport than the sense of a common sorrow, a 
danger, a common hope. We are here this morning to reprc 
cause of temperance, and we have upon the programme so ma 
and true. 

The first name on the programme is that of J. Ellen Foster 
associated with constitutional prohibition, a voice that has rung 
that cause in every State of the Republic. Mrs. Foster will spe 
**The Non-Partisan National Woman's Christian Temperance Ui 

NON-PARTISAN NATIONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UI 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. Jesus of Galilee, the Divine Chri 
*' Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 
them." This is the authority and this is the philosophy upon w 
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Tcnpcnocc Referm stmnds to-day. It is chief among the refonns which 
dHtiDfaish this reformatory period. I am honored that I may at the firrt 
boor this morning present the work and represent the Society whose name 
70a have heard from the lips of our honored President. 

The Non-Fartisan National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
was organiaed in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, January, 18S9. This is 
therefore the 6rsc opportunity to present its work before so distinguished 
aa aodience as b the one here assembled. It hopes, however, at many 
to have this privilege, for it considers itself not unworthy of com- 
lip among so honored a company of workers as is this assembled 
We try His Works to do whose Name we bear and in His Name. 
The impulse which brought this Society into being was the crusade of 
1 974*75. Many of our workers and officen and many of the recognized 
leaders of this Society were baptixed at crusade altars. They took joy- 
felly the spoiling of their goods and counted not their lives dear unto 
so that they might render faithful and effective service. They were 
ibeis, and charter members we may say, of the much loved and greatly 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. They were 
dlors at its round table, they were communicants at its altars, they 
hoDoied, trusted, recognised, and guaranteed as the exponents of that 
They went on with this beautiful sisterhood, preaching the duality 
of doctrine, which has always been to the women of America — total ab- 
for the individual, and prohibition for the State. 
Betw een the jrears 1874 and 1SS4 there were harmony of views and 
of action concerning the work of this Society, at least upon all 
features of that work. 
In 1884, guided by the supposed teachings of the past, and influenced 
by the political vicissitudes of the hour, a large majority of the ladies of 
ikc Society determined by resolution and otherwise official action to adopt 
ikc policy of giving the influence of the Society to one political party, 
vhidi said party declared in its platform for prohibition, and which they 
bel k ved would surely protect their 4iomes. This gave occasion for the 
fBmatioa of the Society which I represent. 

After five years of deliberation, for it was very hard to leave the house 
which we had helped to build, and to break the ties which were stronger 
than any other, except those of the home and thoK cemented at the altars 
of the church, — after five years of deliberative action, a small minority, 
quite small in the convention, but large among the women of the local 
Unions, felt the "must" of the Gospel. Jesus said, "I must do the 
work. I must suffer." These women took their position, which was the 
position of the crusade, and went where the Spirit led. 

During these years the great body of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union had grown from its humble beginning at crusade altars 
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to be a great organisation with nlaried officers, wHli a great pnUiiliii>| 
house, with a great paper, with magnificent prestige, and with cBcc^w 
oi^^anisation machinery. This organisation had grown as the Hcthodit 
Charch hat grown from the times of the Wesleys ontil now. This link 
minority was being crushed. It could not be otherwise in the natueof 
things. It was an irriunt. It was a disturber of the peace, as we »• 
member the truth has always been, and in the deliberations which followed 
and the actions which resulted, the little company went out and organiW 
what is now a small Society which stands for a great truth. Wheo forced 
to this position, we felt our comradeship with Luther and Wesley.' I Mt 
my comradeship with my sainted father, who felt hinuelf compelled dar- 
ing the early years of the Abolition movement to leave the Methodist 
Episcopal Church because he considered it occupied an unworthy pontioa 
on the question of African slavery. With a few others he organised tbm 
Wesleyan connection in America. 

On and on we have gone a* a little company in the great body of teat* 
perancc workers. Our creed is at it always was, — total abatineoce for tbe 
individual, and prohitntion for the State, following at • logical conse- 
quence. 

We have no sympathy with and will not advocate license laws. We 
have always spoken against any form of license laws as a delusion and a 
snare ; they do not do what their friends hope of them. They are tbe 
real allies of the liquor traffic. 

We believe local option lo be essentially right, though limited in tht 
area of its operation. We believe [he final legislative remedy for the evih 
nf intemperance will be constitutional prohibition with enforcing statute 
in the State and in the Nation. This is our creed as given in the con 
stitution and in the platform of principles put forth at the first meeting 
which I have referred to, in Cleveland. 

We are a body of Christian women who are total abstainers, W 
desire to teach the children and to pledge young women to purity in lif 
and total abstinence in action and to secure the banishment of intempa 
ance. Bishop Thorold of the English Church saj-s, " Truth is not only 
power but a liust." We dare not withhold that which God has told to a 
We earnestly desire to secure the utter annihilation of the liquor traffic i 
the State and in the Nation ; it is because we desire this that we le« 
every individual member of our organization absolutely free to choa 
her party alliance and lo follow her political convictions. If we had n< 
had these convictions, we should still repose in the bosom of the Sociei 
we so much loved. 

Daughters of the Revolution, and sisters and daughters and wives t 
the late awful conflict in our own country, when the blood of the Non 
and the South were' mingled in the same grave, we should have forfeite 
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. ^^VQ mSd'ttxjftxX if we had smothered our convictions and acquiesced 
Want we considered wrong. 

^e believe that absolute political liberty is as much the right of a 
as it is the right of a man. We believe also that a woman's in- 
stands to her in place of the ballot. No company of men would 
>it to have their ballots pledged for them by any convention, and we 
not submit that our influence should be pledged by a majority vote, 
d^^^^uch on the- side of the individual. On the side of the work,— we 
jtij^^^ it wrong to ally ourselves to one party, because we realize that in 
l^w^^^^ parties are men good and true. When we went to the Capitol, we 
^^^^d Senator Blair, that great and good man, in sympathy with us. We 
%^ ^orry he is not to be there at the next Congress, although we are glad 
wiow that the man who succeeds him is a temperance man. On the 
side of the chamber we met Senator Colquitt, a Democrat, equally 
^^ friend and in sympathy with us. In the House of Representatives we 
^ ^ the Iowa delegation, the Kansas delegation, and the Maine delega- 
^^on, and among other individual Members friendly to us we met Con- 
%tcsmen Crisp and Stewart, of Georgia, just as true as the men from 
Iowa, Klansas, and Maine, and as they were brothers believing with us» 
ire thought it bad faith to ask these men to help us, and then combine in 
the next election to defeat them. Thus we found ourselves necessarily 
limited by the duties imposed upon us, and we chose to be a little few 
rather than do the thing which seemed to us wrong. 

There has been injected into this controversy a spirit of personality 
wholly alien to the real subject under consideration. Some small souls 
have imputed to us of the Non-Partisan National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, personal ambition and personal opposition to the ladies 
with whom we have been associated in loving communion for so many 
years. I repudiate as unworthy of attention or answer these insinuations. 
I express pity, however, for persons who make such insinuations. When 
they do this they declare themselves ignoble, and stand convicted of the 
pettiness and injustice which they impute to us. 

Permit me at this time to say that yesterday I heard the honored 
President of this Society give her ideal group of statuary to be put in the 
Queen Isabella Temple at the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago. When 
she said, in it there should be represented Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia 
Mott, Mary A. Livermore, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Julia Ward 
Howe, my heart responded and my lips have since uttered, "Frances E. 
« WilUrd should be there also ; I think it would be incomplete without 
her." 

During the last year we have achieved some conquests in legislation in 
the interests of temperance, but, since I am almost through my thirty 
minutes, I must hasten on and can refer to but little. ' I want to speak of 
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the Original Ptekage Bill adopted by the present CongreM, which br o ijgh t 
relief from the Original Ptekage Saloon. It had invaded not only pro- 
hibitory States, bat local option territory as welL We remember this 
legislation with great pleasure. We are glad also to record the recent 
decision by the Sapreme Court of the United States sostaining the right 
of the States to control the traffic in intoxicating liquors in their borders. 

Permit me also to speak of another good work accomplished. Eariy 
in the present administration a representative of this JSociety visited the 
Honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the late William Windom, in the 
interests of a better exercise of Government supervision at the port of New 
York City, known as Castle Garden. We knew it was hb intention to 
terminate the contract which had existed between the Government and 
the Board of Commissioners of the State of New York who had in charge 
the emigrant system. We knew that intoxicating liquors were sold there. 
We knew that a horde of vultures were licensed to come in as boarding- 
house-keepers, hotel-keepers, etc This representative of our Society said 
to Mr. Windom, " Do take care of our girls, our poor immigrant women. 
Let the Government guarantee safety to the possessions of immigrant men 
and the character of immigrant women, and let no intoxicating liquors be 
sold there in the territory under the control of the United States Gov* 
emment." 

Mr. Windom said to that representative, ** Madam, I am quite as 
interested to have that work done as I am anything in my administration. 
I will promise you there shall be no liquor sold there, and that wherever I 
can find a place for a good woman to protect immigrant women, I will 
put her there.'* 

You may be sure, ladies, that my heart swelled within me to hear these 
words from a man who had the disposition and the power to execute them. 
He was a good man and a temperance man. His widow never offers wine 
in her beautiful home. I ask your tender sympathy for her in this hoar 
of her desolation and your prayers that she may be comforted by the 
widow's God. Sisters, at the very hour in New* York City when he was 
passing away a little company of women who are present to-day were on 
their knees thanking God for Mr. Windom's work, and at that hour the 
angels were carrying him home. Go to Castle Garden, in the adjoining 
building, the Barge Office, — ^go down and ask them to show yon abont. 
Not a drop of liquor to be sold. The greatest care exercised. I asked 
a lady missionary there, "Could anything better be done? Can yon 
think of any arrangement which would be helpful in your work?** She 
answered, " I cannot think of any improved regulation.*' What the wit 
of an anxious woman cannot ask for is not worth having. 

Mr. Windom was great, and good, and kind. It is to be hoped that 
the newly-appointed secretary may carry out the policy of the past. 
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Ladies of the Coancil, I present the salutation of the Non-Pkrtisan 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union to you as representing 
varied lines of Christian work. In all these lines that bear the name of 
Christy or do not bear His name but are wrought in His Spirit, we are at 
one. Whatever you do for humanity is Christian work ; for Christ was 
humanity's Son. He was the Son of Man as well as the Son of God. 
Whatever yon do in His Name you do it by the influence of His Spirit. 
When you stand for the political enfranchisement of women, or other 
political advancement, not distinctively Christian, you are working in His 
Name, for in His Gospel there is neither male nor female. When yon go 
among the sick and dependent classes, when you gather up pauper children 
(pardon me, there are no pauper children, for God is the Father of all 
the children), you are doing it by the inspiration of their Elder Brother 
who took little children in His arms and blessed them. And you, my 
sisters, who are engaged in the battle for Labor, for the working-men of 
the country, should remember that the Carpenter of Galilee, the Work* 
man of Nazareth, is the best friend the working-man ever had, — He who 
in the carpenter-shop worked with His father, He who in the home was 
obedient to His mother. His Gospel wrought into national economics 
and national law shall work their redemption. I salute you all in His 
Name. We are all standing together and working by the power which 
He gives us. In the glorious years which are to come, it will not be 
known to what little regiment, to what little subdivision of this great army 
we belonged. Let every woman respect the conscientious convictions of 
every other woman. This is Liberty. It is Liberty under the Flag and 
Liberty under the Cross, and the time shall come, my sisters, when every 
tongue shall confess Him and every knee shall bow to Him. Then shall 
the race shake ofl* these relics of barbarism. I yield to you what I ask for 
myself, absolute liberty in expression of opinion and freedom of action. 
I claim that any abridgment of this is a violation of the spirit of political 
liberty which underlies the Republic, and that it is contrary to the Gospel . 
of ChrisL Absolute liberty under the Flag and under the Cross I claim 
for myself, and I yield to yon. 

There often comes to me a vision of what the world will be when this 
reform shall have been accomplished. What will the race be then I How 
tall and strong our men will be ! How clear-brained when this curse of 
mm with all its entailments shall be removed 1 And by the side of the 
man shall stand the woman. She will be tall too, strong too. Her mus- 
cle and nerve and brain will be as strong as his, but not like his. Not 
superior, but equal ; strong and clear and steady and true. It is for this 
equality we plead, not for similitude ; and the time shall come, and yon 
and I are to help it on. God give us grace to do it better than ever 
before, because we have mingled our voices together. 
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We are yours for bunuLnity in His Name. 

The President. Next on the programme comes the addreai of o« 
delegate from the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. As 
you know, every National Society is entitled to a delegate upon the pay* 
ment of one hundred dollars once in three years, and being voted in bf 
the Council, and voting itself in on its own part, becomes a member of 
the Council. Most of the Societies here present are here under the repre- 
sentation of fraternal delegates. 

We shall hear now the subject '< The National Woman*s Chrisliaa 
Temperance Union,*' from the speaker, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, whose name 
is so well known to yon. 

THE NATIONAL W0MAN*8 CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UKIOlf. 

Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap. Without controversy the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union brings to the galaxy of organisations which 
compose this Council a character and history at once unique and impits> 
sive. 

No association represented has touched so many springs of praise and 
blame, of love and hate, and become equally distinguished for the fnends 
it has won and the enemies it has made ; proof of the efTectivenets of the 
mission undertaken lies easy to find on the very surface of things. Cursed 
at the bar of the legalized saloon ; hissed on the floor of the Beer Biewenf 
Congress ; scorned by conventions of political parties ; misrepresented by 
the all-powerful press ; denied its prayer in halls of legislation ; sneered 
at in palaces of fashion, where the wine-glass tempts to destroy ; criticised 
by conservative pulpits; and unwelcome often even in the Christian 
church, it has been left to this organization of ballotless women to arouse 
all classes of opposers and find for themselves the hate of hate. Then, 
on the other hand, blessed by the fevered lips of the drunkard ready to 
perish ; sought by the wandering feet of the boy or girl who went astray ; 
hallowed by loving thought at thousands of firesides ; baptized with holy 
tears by the mothers whose battle it wages; perfumed by the stainless 
prayers of the little children ; endorsed by the expressed principles of 
organized Christianity ; sustained by the highest and freshest authorities 
in the scientific world ; praised by lips grown careful through statesman- 
like speech ; believed in by the best, trusted by the most needy, it has 
been granted them also to find the 'Move of love." 

We may ask, therefore, the uttermost doubter and stoutest opponent to 
acknowledge in all fairness that the Society at this moment represented 
has been and is a force in the Nation's life, worthy of candid considera- 
tion. It has touched the home, the school, the church, the political and 
legislative powers of the whole country, until the shore-marks of its in* 
fluence are wide as the Republic Born an evangel to the abject, the 
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sttiitten, mod the broken-hearted, the first songs of its holy crusade were 
of Christ and a better life, and were sung by sweet voices that never 
w a vered ; at the very "jaws of death and the mouth of helL** 

To-day this gentle evangel has come like Elijah at the court of Ahab, 
to be the severe-browed prophet of an evil time, when a guilty Nation 
sets up a throne of iniquity by law and gathers her revenues from the 
slas^hter of her people. 

No one can understand a great moral, intellectual, and patriotic force, 
such as is the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, without consider- 
ing the conditions which demanded its being, and the power which con- 
trob and gives method to its actions. 

Real reforms are always more divine than human, and are ushered in 
by a revelation to souls prepared to understand and heroic enough to do 
the wiU of God. 

Less than half a century ago Wendell Phillips stood in his lonely place 
which no man coveted, and said to this Nation, ''God alone is God, and 
truth is truth," and then lived up to his preaching. When he was 
mobbed for opinion's sake, and hissed in the forum of public debate, he 
stood still and let the battle break sometimes around him, sometimes over 
hb head, but he came to his own at last. 

You remember how he lay in state in the historic hall which had re- 
sounded to the notes of that long struggle, while a century with its living 
and its dead pronounced judgment on that finished life. 

Abroad were munnnrt of rererent praife. 

And tenderest dew of tears, 
While suddenly, then, old thoughts were stirred 

^That silent had lain for years % 
Till at the shrine of a dead man's face. 

The thought of the world grew clear. 

They brought him again to the plain old hall- 
Cradle of liberty's lore; 

How silent the lipi that with golden speech 
Had filled it in days of yore ! 

And into the stillness with blossoms sweet 

Hailed the world with its tardy feet. 
And crowned him for evermore. 

Of the divinity which bore him through the struggle of the great anti- 
slavery reform his own lips testified, when only a few hours before his 
death he said, " Nothing but the spirit of Christ has enabled me to suffer 
and endure what I have." 

It is vain to attempt the explanation of certain lives, or certain great 
movements which lift humanity to higher levels and leave out the supers 
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natural ; and no observer, however thoughtful or kindly, » 
judge (airly the beginning and evolution of the Society o 
Ribbon unless he understands the word mikmsiasm accor 
Greek, which means " God in us," and not according to 1 
which signifies '' A swarm of people with us.** 

Given, then, the divinity which "shapes our ends, rou| 
how we will," the conditions which had ripened for this p 
and agency are of great interest. 

A decade after the close of the Civil War the Womi 
startled the nation, compelled attention, and defied ridicule. 

For many years before that first shot at Sumter which " h 
the world," the entire attention of the country had been e 
the great discussion which led up to the final conflict, and c 
had been forgotten in the one absorbing theme* 

The doctrine of total abstinence for the individual, \ 
foundation of the temperance reform, had not been largely 
the attention of old or young by any authoritative and univc 
The scales had not yet fallen from the eyes of science, and i 
ards were not sharply defined, even by the Church. Into th 
loose drift of opinion broke the Civil War ; money grew 
moved rapidly, blood was hot, society disorganized, while ca 
life benumbed the tenderness of conscience, broke up the ni< 
cation and habit, and opened to the flower of a nation's n 
doors of recklessness and self-indulgence. What wondo 
appetite often conquered the conqueror, until at the very fea 
celebrated our victories there stood with mufiled face anothei 

Before the war was finished the Government seised up 
modity of the saloon and the drunkard, figured its percer 
gains from the vices of the people, and in 1863 the liquor tn 
the throne of Revenue. Ever since that day this cruel, vici 
American power has held in its hand at once a sceptre and 
those who bow to its demands and do its bidding, the extei 
of money, preferment, and power ; for those who hesitate < 
lash of its scorpion-like vengeance. During its legalized elc 
whipped political parties like spaniels to its feet; scourged g 
of their places, from the United States Senate down ; driven < 
sentatives in other nations to act as drummers for the commi 
cowed some pulpits and the majority of the Christian mar 
country into silence or subserviency ; cracked its whip over 
lative hall, and an outraged ballot-box ; until to-day it is 1 
our civilization. 

It was near the beginning of this reign of iniquity that 1 
Christian Temperance Union took its place among the mon 
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of the centQiy. It Is to be noted, however, that the legal status of 
ttie liquor traffic was not for a long time closely related to this new roove- 
VKDt. The blow which aroused the womanhood of the country was 
ttnd farther back in the most sacred places of a nation's life. At the 
dtin of home manhood lay smitten, the fire went out on the hearthstone, 
the light of hope and love died in the heart, and mothers, wives, and 
fittk children paid the revenue in hunger, tears, and often blood. 

No strong voice from its high places rebuked the Republic for its 
groving shame ; the war debt most be paid, if drunkards' graves were 
Ukmcd and hearts made desolate. 

It was these awful results of the liquor traffic which first aroused our 
VMMB ; the great hurt of drunkenness was the misery they sought to 
koly-Hi hurt wide as our populations, the moan and pain of which were 
everywhere* 

b is not strange, then, that the first work of this organization should 
btvt been intensely evangelicaL The saloon door was besieged with 
jfading and prayer ; the drunkard was sought and drawn from the very 
^ttfjt of min ; neglected childhood felt the mother-touch long denied it ; 
vUle the pledge, the reform club, the friendly inn, and the ribbons — 
vittte, red, and blue — ^were the tokens of a marvellous faith, the centre 
^ which was Christ, the hope of the drunkard. 

This holy Crusade into the slum kingdom where Ring Alcohol held 
^ court was thought by most of the world to be a somewhat heroic and 
^HMe thing, if people's taste ran that way. 

But the years went by and drunkenness was not cured ; indeed, the 
pn rata consumption of intoxicating drinks increased, and, although a 
few were saved, the great tide of destruction swept on. 

Dealing with a result, while a cause which may be touched remains 
Unrebuked, is the work of the foolish or insincere, and the temperance 
Women were neither; so patriotism came to stand by evangelism in the 
great contest. 

It must be remembered that at no previous time were the women of 
the nation so well prepared to study political conditions and form politi- 
cal opinions as in the years just after the war. The doors of a higher 
education had been thrown open, giving to them the outlook of cultured 
minds. With the going of the men to the battle-field and to death, the 
farm, the shop, and the store, as well as the home, were left to the hands 
of women, so they were thrust by thousands into business life; then when 
the cost of the nation's struggle came to be counted, it was found that its 
women had freely laid on the altar such costly gifts that all past relations 
were changed. Thinkers, tax-payers, and utiwilling partners in the cost 
of evil legislation, the women of the country could not stand idly by 
when another danger was being grown by law and not rebuke it 
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Patiently these women sought to solve in the realm of morals and 
religion the problem of the drunkard's relation to his own overwhelming 
appetite, and to cure the land of drunkenness. But ten years of experi- 
ence.from the drunkard to the saloon; from the saloon to GovemmeDt; 
from Government to the political party ; and from the political party to 
the voter whose choice is law, brought these gentle reformers to the yet 
more difficult problem of the relation of the powers that be to the drunk- 
ard's legaUud tewtptaihm. 

Who is responsible? Where is the guilt? was the question pre»ed 
always to an answer, until it was found that the saloon, the GovemntieDt, 
the party, and the vot^r were all in agreement. 

We do not mean agreement of character, these were often wide apart, 
but they were agreed upon success: the saloon to perpetuate itself; the 
Government to get the revenue ; the party to get the Government ; the 
politician to secure the spoils of oflBce, and the voter to shout on the 
winning side. While the Woman's Christian Temperance Union was the 
evangel of the slums, it won the praise of the world ; since it stood a 
prophetess at the gates of the palaces and legislative halls of the Nation 
to rebuke the powers that be, from the ballot-box to the Senate, for legal- 
izing that which creates the slums, it has been counted worthy of thorns 
and stripes. 

I pause at the threshold of the great discussion concerning the polit- 
ical attitude of this organization ; but here within sight of the white 
shrine of the Capitol dome, I say solemnly, '* God dealt once with this 
Nation for the sin of enslaving the bodies of men, and the scars of that 
smiting are yet upon us; how much more shall He come from the hidings 
of His power when our sin is the enslaving of souls 1" 
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Somewhere benemth the Taalted sky. 
Somewhere beneath the slumbering lod. 

Wrath broods her thunders ere thej fly; 
Pale Justice steels her chastening rod; 

When wealth and power have had their lioiir« 
Comes, for the weak, the hour of God.** 



ELEMENTS OF POWEIU 



From this review of conditions which called for the rise and progress 

of the organization, we turn now to certain elements of power which 

make it notable. Without controversy the greatest has been its evan* 

gelism, of which mention has already been made ; but as women are yet 

on trial in some fields of endeavor, we wish specially to note certain other 

forces which have made for achievement and success in seventeen years 

of endeavor ** for God, and home, and every land/' 

10 
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Fim tie the exitpilmuU friiuifUst cspoosed, and held with rare and 
courafeooi Sddity. 

It is DOC strange that the radicalisra of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
peiance Union is often caDed in question, for the reason that the prind- 
pics back of that radicalism are so little understood. Distinctions are 
being clouded by the sophistry of the hour. Men and women profess to 
bdieve in temperince, and yet put wine on their Ubles and drink socially 
before others to their harm, and these moderate users of alcoholic bev- 
cragcs insist that only ezce» is wrong. A political party may declare 
belief in temperance and morality, and yet stand for the perpetuation 
of the saloon by law. The high creed of the White Ribbon sweeps ftr 
beyond these positions. 

We are more than temperance people. We are Mai abstaitun. That 
means an utter banishment from our lips and homes of any beverage of 
which alcohol is the centre, and with a large majority of our women it 
means its banishment even as a medicine. This is not the result of a 
prejodice narrow and unreasonable, for jrears of earnest study have cleared 
away the mists, and science is with our position. It is the man who drinks 
that is shut up to the ignorance of the past. Dr. Benjamin Richardson, 
of England, was a drinker when the London physicians anigned to him 
the task of investigating the action of alcohol on living tissues. He took 
a year for hb experiments and came out a total abstainer ; his science had 
convicted hb conscience and controlled hb life. 

What are the steps to a radical total abstinence? These are some of 
them: Alcohol b a poison. It b never a necessity in health; b of doubl- 
fel utility in medicine. It creates an appetite for itself by its effect on 
the body. It breaks down the physical nature, poisoning the blood, un- 
aettling the nerves, wearing out the heart, and making the drinker liable 
to disease. Alcohol goes further and attacks the moral nature. It gnaws 
at the stomach, conquers the will, and enslaves the victim. Not a relation 
in life can be thought of which b not marred and dishonored by the 
victia of drink. 

Then the poison in the blood of one generation goes on to the next, 
iwtil even a Nation comes to stagger under the burden of inherited appe- 
tite. These disasters are not simply possible, but probable, in the case 
of all men and women who trifle with thb danger. It is not with us a 
question of wine r/. whiskey, or beer ri. brandy, not of quantity, but of 
the choice of the moral nature in face of a monstrous evil. We believe 
in presence of the light of to-day that drinking is a sin ftr 1/, breaking 
God's law of personal safety and the sacredness of the body which b the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, and doing harm by example in all relations 
to other lives, thus touching with blight the common weal. 

With such reasons for being total abstainers we wmti be fr$kMtimnMti. 
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We belieTC that which is harmful and wrong for one human being 
is equally harmful and wrong for another to sell for hb own adv 
We believe the license system is an iniquity, and that in making 
right a thing morally wrong the Nation becomes partaker of the s 
infamy of the liquor traffic It is not drunkenness which is oar f 
sin ; drunkenness is the ugly outbreak of human weakness and a; 
It is licensing a sin by choice of the imperial power of govemmei 
which God takes issue, and on which His judgment waits. 

We are often told that very good people differ in opinion abc 

abstinence and prohibition ; as well might we say that good peop 

t J in opinion about stealing or treason. The saloon is the organised 

sion of Satan's kingdom on earth. It breaks all the ten conunai 

and teaches men so to do. To protect and perpetuate it b to de 

to ruin men, and to be a traitor to the State by aiding and abet 

* worst enemies. ** No drunkard shall inherit eternal life" b the i 

j the Christian, yet we license three hundred thousand men to make 

ards, put their gain in our coffers, their servants in power, thei 
into government, and thb b made possible by the ballots of C 
men. 

In presence of these truths touching the value of individual ] 
the cost of a great civilization, we can be nothing else than ladic 
tween right and wrong there b no ground save a battle*grouML 

We are often told that these principles have cost us popolarit 
well, such result was expected. When the reformer grows popola 
missed hb mission, and made terms with the enemy. 

Next in elements of power we name organitaium; its method 
connectional lines, from the local union through County, Distr 
State to the edge of the Republic, then afar to the world outside 
was the first organization sufficiently national in spirit to cross th< 
|i 1 line between North and South, bearing the lilies of peace to hoi 

hearts on both sides of the line, until the past was beguiled of 
in the high endeavor of a common cause. Every State and Ten 
J the Union is now within the circle of crystallized power. To mak 
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l| accomplished fact has taken such courage, patience, and self-sac 

' ^ will never find proper record, save in the story of eternity. Thii 

wide movement is much more than local associations of womei 
together by a national tie, although that were enough to refoic 
means also the organization of ideas and ideab vital to individ 
public well-being, and the organized forces are but the living 
another power mightier still, — viz., the great truths for which the 
Wendell Phillips once said, ''Agitation is the atmosphere of ' 
and agitation is impossible without ideas, the size and loftinesa c 
usually measures their usefulness to the world. What, then, are tl 
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far which battle is made? Briefly^ an individual self-governed, with 
brain, bloodt and nerves free from poison ; a home love-governed, where 
purit J glorifies life, and the curses of the alcohol maniac are never heard ; 
a church Christ-governed, that stands with Him for the prohibition of evil, 
and dares to rebuke sin in high places by ballot as well as exhortation ; a 
State justice-governed, that scorns to fill its coffers with the price of vir- 
tue, by license high or low, on an acknowledged infamy ; a Nation God- 
lovemed, the commerce and civilization of which can touch heathen 
peoples without sending them to a lower savagery, and meet the stranger 
vithin its gates with other welcome than the open doors of the legalized 
iilooD. 

Are these ideals high ? Nay, they are possible ; what is possible and 
Hght is duty, and duty brings us to judgment. 

These allied forces are not only nation-wide but earth-wide, and the 
^lacious woman who presides over this Council is the president of a Fed- 
eration of the World. For swift vision of growing domain I quote from 
^^isB Willard's address before the Atlanta convention. Speaking of the 
^¥orld's Woman's Christian Temperance Union, she says, '' Twenty-one 
countries have translated our motto, 'For God and Home and Native 
Xand;' it was seen in Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Norwegian, Dutch, 
French, and Maori at the World's Exposition. Seven sacrificing years 
have strewn the earth with Local Unions, thirty-four different nations are 
DOW federated against opium, alcohol, and tobacco." 

My pen falters at the outlook ; add to this in every land the Young 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions which are training the true suc- 
cession of these older apostles of a new dispensation ; add the children, — 
thousands upon thousands of the Loyal Temperance Legions with the 
pledge in the hand, a reason in the head, and a conviction in the heart ; 
think of such wide influences and answer if the day of redemption from 
appetite has not dawned. 

It seems to me the sunrise gun was fired last year by the Arabs, when 
in an anti-rum Congress they passed the following : '' Resolved, To sur- 
round the entire coast of Africa with a cordon of armed ships to confis* 
cate e\'ery European vessel containing liquors, and sell the crews into 
slavery." 

No wonder Miss Willard says of this action, ''Would that some of 
the Boston ships that carry rum might fall into the hands of these right- 
eously indignant Arab heathen." 

The third element of power I shall call Harmonious Individuality. Miss 
Willard's vivid and impressive personality has been photographed not 
only on the hearts of her co-workers who love her, but on the history of 
her time, in lines that shall fiever be effaced ; and some of the sharpest 
shading which makes for this noble immortality has been done by the 
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hands of her enemies in their jealous bat impotent rage. Bi 
as she is in her own place, it is one of t larvels of her 1« 
that she has drawn about herself other v m, in their waj 
strong. 

What a tempution in this Council of Women to eulogise the 

of the White Ribbon ! Some are the fearless path-finders of nei 

some are separated agitators who allow no hand to be laid u] 

^ which brings obligation to be silent ; some are sutesmen-like, 

the great truths of this reform are so clear that their very mi 
them calm ; some are the singers of songs, even in the night ; 
prophets with a long vision for the morning; some, like priestes 
in secret places the will of God. 

I hesitate to name any, because of necessity forbidden to i 
My work, however, would not be complete if I did not record 
that siierue and not fanaticism has fixed the standards for total at: 
and against intoxicants ; that these advanced scientific position 
day acknowledged in the laws of thirty-seven States and Territ< 
in the text-books studied by three-fourths of the children of the ] 
Can this be said without writing the name of Mary H. Hui 
[] school of the Church, that temple of childhood and youth, wh 

and conscience are educated together, has been also reached.; 
high moral philosophy of scientific truth is being brought to tei 
of the people's children in their Bible studies. How can this I 
and no mention made of Lucia Kimball? The great outside 
childhood so often denied all careful training has been partly 
and the carefully reared called out for a special purpose, until the 
ing songs*' of the Loyal Legions are sung around the world, 
tell the story of these heirs of to-morrow and not write the 
Helen G. Rice and Anna A. Gordon ? 

One day of every year the prisons, jails, and almshouses of th 
are filled with the fragrant gifts of the Flower Mission, and man 
the year the gospel of love and hope is preached to those whose 
gone astray into crime, which shuts them from the common 
hood of men. Who can make report of such a ministry and 
words of reverent praise from Jennie Cassidy, whose years of ii 
have blossomed into a benediction on those who most need it; 
J. K. Barney, who believes in Christ for criminals? 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union has kept abn 
right thinking on the "Woman Question," and the story of its 
along that line will always suggest with a thrill of enthusii 
Zerelda G. Wallace, with her fine gray head and statesman-lik 
which disarms the doubter and wins the opponent in spite of th 
dice, and her younger and gifted associate of other days. Dr. Ac 
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These in depaitmeot work ire bat examples of the fine indindoalitj 
whkh mns through all cUsies of toilers in this many-sided Society. 

Organisers, evangeltstSy lectoren, a great company, bat each an intense 
personality, while the State Presidents with their zeal, tempered with wis- 
dom, compose for its President a cabinet worthy even of her peerless self. 
Yoo might as well try to sneer down the sunlight in the interest of dark- 
ness, or scold down the bolts of God's lightning, as to use these impotent 
weapons against such inspired and intrepid souls, intent on a divine 
nisrion. 

Finally, in representing this Society, we wish to call attention to cer- 
tain great facts which have been demonstrated, and large interests which 
have grown out of its life and work. 

Among these facts are : 

ist. The friendship of women for each other. 

td. The capability of women to become leaders in the world of 
thought and action as soon as the opportunity is presented. 

3d. The genius of women for compact organisation and sustained en- 
deavor, under either the smile of prosperity or the fire of discouragement 
and critidsa. 

4th. The moral strength of women when related to public as well 
as private questions, which indicates what will be their vsiue when en- 
dowed with the full rights of citisenship. 

5th. The capacity of women for business life and the successful man- 
agement of large and important financial concerns. 

This thought lies at the threshold of certain great interests which have 
grown oat of, and become part of, the history of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, — vis.. The Woman's Temperance Publish- 
ing House, The National Temperance Hospital, and the Woman's Tem- 
perance Temfde. 

It must be remembered that the effort of the years has been to win the 
world's heart by the way of its brain ; so a special critical and unique lit- 
eratwe was demanded. When the work began no such literature was in 
existence ; but it has been created, so choice, so versatile, so wide in range, 
that its leaves are literally for the healing of the nations; and this comes 
to our great populations in seventeen different languages. 

Of the beginning of this notable publishing house in Chicago, I quote 
from Miss Willard*s " Women and Temperance,'* and it introduces to 
ytxi another remarkable personality. Miss Willard says, " Mrs. M. B. 
Carse will perhaps longest be remembered as founder of Tki Union Signal, 
I shall never forget the look of exultation with which she came to me at 
Old Orchard Beach, in 1879, when we were both attending the Gospel 
Temperance Meeting in that lovely seaside resort, and with look inspired 
she said to me, ' 1 could not sleep last night. I had a waking vision of 
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the paper we must have at the West to represent^oar lm)ad and progrcis i ve 
work. It will not do to wait a whole month for newi from our work^ 
We must pass the word along at least once a week. Nothing will help the 
movement like this frequent interchange of thought, purpose, and sjn^ 
pathy.' And with beaming countenance and earnest words she laid her 
plan before me, adding impressively, ' I have prayed much about thiSy and 
it is going to be.' Those who know her magnificent energy, winning 
manners, and undoubted faith, will not wonder that Mrs. Carse raised five 
thousand dollars to serve as a nucleus for the new journalistic enterprise. 
It was not long until we had a weekly iiaper, the name of which was Tkt 
SigneU^ and the motto, * Thou shalt give a banner to them that fear thee, 
that it may be displayed because of the truth.' Mary Bannister WiDard, 
our first editor, gave us this significant and beautiful motto ; and we had 
wider space and fresher news. And in 1882 Our Union merged its dcs> 
tiny with that of its wide-awake sister of the West, coming with the 
head-quarters of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union to 
the city of Chicago. From this junction of force has resulted the largest 
temperance publishing house ever known to the annals of the great 
-^ reform." 

|j This publishing association is now ten years old. It started with five 

I thousand dollars ; now its capital stock is one hundred and twenty>five 

t-\ thousand dollars, over seventy-five thousand dollars of which is already 

sold to White-Ribboners, and pays a yearly dividend of seven per cent. 
The house pays eight thousand dollars annual rental for its work-rooms 
and offices ; has five editors and one hundred and fifty employ^ and 
handled last year over two hundred thousand dollars. 

The weekly edition of JTu Union Signal is eighty-five thousand, and 
y\ with the Oak and Ivy Leaf organ of the Ys, and the Yonng Crusader for 

the Loyal Temperance Legions, is read in every quarter of the world. 
From one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and thirty millions of 
pages has been the annual output during the recent years. Mary Allen 
West is editor-in-chief of The Union Signal^ and Mrs. F. Rastall b now 
business manager of the great concern, coming to her exceptional place 
the 1st of January, 1891. 

The National Temperance Hospital^ located also at Chicago, was 
undertaken by some women of wealth, who were willing to invest largely 
in order to demonstrate that alcohol is not a necessity in medicine. The 
Unions in the whole country were interested ; beds were endowed, rooms 
furnished, and supplies sent in to help on the work. The hospital and its 
method of treatment have had the active sympathy and help of some of 
the best physicians of Chicago, among them N. S. Davis, M.D., LL.D., 
who easily stands at the very head of the profession in the country. 

Mrs. J. B. Hobbs, of Chicago, is. President of its Board of Managers. 
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The Hotpital b alwiys fitll, and would be if twice the sixe. A new bailding 
b demanded, and will come in the near futare, so the enemy b dying in 
the scientific ditch at the light of demonstrated tmth is dawning. 

The last and greatest venture of the Woman's Chrbtian Temperance 
Union b the Temperance Temple, the corner-stone of which was laid 
with most impressive ceremonies on November i, 1890. Three thousand 
children marched through the crowded streeu of Chicago to the platform 
prepared for them on the wide foundation. Never will any who heard it 
forget the song from those musical throats: 

** Uttk cjct will wmteb yoa grow, *^ 
RIm, Tcsplc^ritt; 
Yo« Mc boUt for «•, joa know, 
Rist, Tofliplc, rite** 

Back of this great enterprise, its inspiration and its hope, is the woman 
who was the projector of the Woman's Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tioii, Matilda B. Carte. 

It b to be hoped that in five years the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union will come into full possession of their building. They have already 
given, and pledged in gifts to the building fund, about two hundred 
thousand dollars, and money and pledges are coming in daily with in* 
rapidity. 

great enterprise has been too great for the grasp and faith of 
tome of the women. They were not all bom in Chicago, and built on 
the large prophetic pattern of that marvellous city, but they do have faith 
in the woman who said, ''Arise and build ;" so stone by stone it grows 
and b already complete in its beauty to the lifted vbion of Mrs. Carse. 

All thb b but a glimpse unworthy of that which I have tried to 
represent. Let us not miss the secret of such susuined and glorious 



In that marvellous poem *'The Light of Asia," the poet telb of 
Buddha the prince who gave hb life for the world. He dwelt in a stately 
palace in the midst of fobulous magnificence ; he had for hb bride the 
iurest among women ; joy, power, and security swept around hb life like 
the full tide of the southern seas ; but through the music, across the royal 
splendor, came ever to his soul the cry of the world,«>the sad world that 
needed help, strong, changeless, and tender. So one night he stole out 
in the stlence, away from sleeping wife and child ; turned his face from 
ease, ambition, and royalty, and gave up his kingdom to hush the moan 
that called him to self-sacrifice. 

The women for whom 1 speak to-day hive learned this lesson, not 
from Buddha, but from Christ. When you read the letters of the Woman's 
Chrutisn Temperance Union, siy gently, "These are they who hear the 
cry of the world." 
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The President. Before introducing the next speaker I wish to state 
tiiat all women connected with the press are desired to meet at one 
o'clock in the parlors of Willard's Hotel to exteAd and organise further 
the Woman's National Press Association. This afternoon, in the Riggt 
House, all women who belong to the nine societies, regular members of 
the Council, are invited to be present, for we are going to discuss the 
enlargement of the Council, as there seems a very friendly feeling to- 
wards some such movement. I wish that ladies from the different States 
and different organisations, and alumnae of different colleges, would confer, 
and appoint a time and place of meeting and talk over their matters, for 
that is one desire of the Council to help bring together those who have 
the same views. 

The next in order is the '' Temperance Temple," and it will be pre- 
sented to you in a brief address by Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, of Chicago. 

THE TEMPERANCE TEMPLE. 

Matilda B. Carse. It is but three years ago, as I well remember, wheo 
it was my privilege to appear on this platform before the first Woman's 
Council and speak upon the subject which is my theme to-day. Then it 
seemed to many of you that the erection by women of a building socfa as 
I portrayed was the dream of an enthusiast, but it has now become a solid 
^ fact, as much so as iron, stone, and brick can make it ; so also has it been 

demonstrated that woman can succeed in business enterprises which for- 
merly had been considered outside her sphere and beyond her capacity, 
as well as the fact that men do not put hinderances \ti the way of wonum 
v/hen she steps into the business arena and honestly and determinedly 
sets to work to achieve success. 

At first there is a little good-natured ridicule, which has to be endured; 
but when men see there is an earnestness of purpose accompanied by wise 
plans, with a power to execute, and that the woman neither affects brusque 
masculinity of manner on the one hand, nor on the other weak femininity 
of the viny twining order that is forever toppling over on a man for 
support, but goes forward with womanly graciousness as well as indepen- 
j I dence, he accords to her not only respect but every opportunity to win 

success. Success, however, with women as well as men means dogged 
perseverance. If one plan fails, try another. Let no reverses discourage 
you ; keep at it. Put your very best into it. Don't be afraid of drudgery. 
Drudgery has attained far greater. things in the world than genius; in fact, 
genius, without persistent labor, has never scored a marked success. 

The Temple, the National Head-quarters of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, which is now in course of erection in Chicago, did 
not evolve from dream to a glorious reality without years of plodding 
hard work. It is seven years since I first began to dream of a Woman's 
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boildingy that should be the home of our National Society and shou 
also be a source of revenue, which is so greatly needed to make effective 
the many lines of work which the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
has undertaken for the betterment of society. When I came before y< 
three years ago, I had been actively at work on the enterprise for alm< 
a year. Since then many changes have taken place in my plans. T 
site has been changed from Dearborn to La Salle Street, the Wall St 
of Chicago. The lot is also larger than the one then contemplated. It 
has a frontage of one hundred and ninety feet by ninety-six feet d< 
and is valued at one million dollars. The building consequently is larger^ 
and is to cost one million two hundred thousand dollars. We have lei 
the ground from Marshall Field for two hundred years at a rental of fort j 
thousand dollars a year without revaluation, — ^i./., no matter how valuabli 
real estate may become there is to be no change in the price. 

The plan for the building is surpassingly beautiful, and was designed 
by the late John W. Root, consulting architect of the Columbian Exp 
sition, who at the time of his death, a few weeks ago, was said to be th 
foremost architect of America. The Temple, he declared, was his mas 
piece, and it is so considered by other great architects. The /n/i 
Architect for January, a monthly journal on architecture, contains a long 
article by Henry Van Brunt, a noted art critic, on the life and works of 
Mr. Root. After giving a lengthy criticism of the Temple, he conclude 
by saying, "As for the Temple erecting for the Woman's Christian Te 
perance Union, I think it will be generally admitted that this last adap 
tion of architecture to structure, or, more properly, this growth of archl 
tecture from structure on a heroic scale, is, on the whole, the finest effort 
of Root's genius. As an expression of strength and dignity crowned 
worthily by beauty and grace, no nobler example has been given in 
modem times." 

Architecturally the building is French Gothic, and is fon 
what in the shape of the letter H. It consists of two imme e wi 
united by a middle portion or vinculum. It has a court seventy f long 
and thirty feet deep, fronting on La Salle Street, and a similar court tl 
same length and eighteen feet deep fronting to the west. The main en^ 
trance on La Salle Street is grand and imposing, being twenty-four feet 
wide. The massive stone around the arched door-way is to be enriche<l 
by having carved upon it the coats of arms of the different States. The 
great doors open into a spacious rotunda twenty-eight feet high, opposite 
the grand entrance, and formed in a semicircle are eight large elevators^ 
On either side of the rotunda rise the grand staircases of marble. The 
floors in all the halls will be marble mosaic. The wainscoting is to b^ 
of white marble. The material used in the building for the first two 
stories is to be New Hampshire granite of a grayish tint with a dash of 
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pink scintillating throagh it \ above that, pressed brick and terrm-cotta of 
a pinkish shade, which tones harmoniously with the granite. Very litde 
wood is to be used, iron and marble taking its place wherever pra ct i c a b le. 
The structure is to be thirteen stories high. At the tenth story the 
building-line retreats, and the immense roof, which contains three storieB» 
commences breaking as it ascends into Gothic turrets, from the centre of j 
which springs a fliche of gold bronze seventy feet high surmounted bf 
the beautiful form of a woman, with face upturned and hands outstretched '^ 
to heaven in prayer, symbolizing the attitude of the Woman's Christlaii 
Temperance Union, as she protests against the laws and customs of the ^ 
Nation in regard to the liquor traffic, and appeals to God to save her 
home, children, and land from its destrojring power. 

A beautiful feature of the building is a Memorial Hall, from which 
the incense of prayer will ascend every day in the year for the soppics^ 
sion of the liquor traffic and the salvation of the drunkard. This hall 
is to be the Westminster Abbey of the temperance reform. It is on the 
ground-floor, and has a separate entrance on Monroe Street, A wide* 
long hall leads to the auditorium. In a niche in the entrance hall there 
is to be a beautiful fountain with symbolical sculpture. The anditorima 
will be supported by marble pillars, and will be an amphitheatre in shape. 
It is to have memorial windows, and pedestals will support busts of illas> 
trious persons who have lived, labored, and died for the cause of temper* 
ance. Both the entrance and main hall are to be lined with marUe, and 
will be used as ublets on which to inscribe the names of all who give one 
hundred dollars as a means towards the erection of the building. It will alto 
contain memorial tablets, which will tell of the great and noble departed. 
It is to be named '' Willard Hall," in honor of the most illustrious woman 
of the century. Miss Frances E. Willard. On the outside of the building 
on the southeast corner is a large niche ; here is to be erected a drinking- ' 
fountain ; the water is to come up seemingly through the foundation- 
stones, and is to pour forth, day and night, a stream pure and cool, for 

! J the refreshment of all passers-by. 

[ J Work commenced on the foundation of the building last summer. 

The corner-stone was laid with imposing ceremonies November z. The 
building is to be completed for occupancy by May, 189a. Already a 1 
large number of offices have been rented ; all of the lower floor, eaoept 
what is occupied by the hall, has been rented for banks. No doubt, by 
the time it is completed, it will be entirely occupied. It is computed 
that the rentals will amount to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a 
year. 

The property when the building is finished will be worth two miUion 
five hundred thousand dollars. Some will ask, ** How can a society of 
women get possession of such valuable property?" The plan is as fol- 
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lows : The Woman's Tempermnce Building Association was incorporated 

three years ago last July for the purpose of erecting National Head-quarters 
for the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. One of the articles of 
incorporation stated that persons subscribing for stock pledged themselves 
to accept five per cent, for the use of their money, and that at any time 
from five to twelve years, on payment at par with interest in full, they 
would sell their stock to the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. With this option on the stock the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union have twelve years to redeem the building. There will at the 
very lowest calculation be at least ten per cent, cleared on the stock, — 
only five of this is paid to stockholders, the other five is set aside to pay 
off the bonds. 

But the Woman's Christian Temperance Union is not calculating on 
this alone to pay off the indebtedness on the building. The women and 
children are all at work sending in their gifts ; about two hundred thousand 
dollars have already been raised in this way in cash and pledges, and gifts 
are coming in with increased volume daily. One simple plan alone which 
we have adopted should bring in the desired amount if we could get 
everybody connected with the association to take it up. It is this. We 
have mite-boxes in the form of the Temple. We ask that all connected 
with the Woman's Christian Temperance Union take a box and drop into 
it a penny a day for a year. If this was fully carried out it would bring 
in one million two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. We have given 
out up to date about thirty thousand boxes, and have had large returns 
from them already. By this plan the poorest can have a part in the work. 
The capital stock is six hundred thousand dollars, and was all taken before ' 
the building was commenced. We are to issue six hundred thousand 4 
dollars' worth of bonds, bearing five per cent, interest; we have also 
found a market for them. We hope within five years from the time the * 
building is completed the Woman's Christian Temperance Union will be 
sole owners of this magnificent property. However, time will demon- 
strate the success of the project, and if the high honor should be accorded 4 
me to appear before you at the next National Council with the same suIk ^ 
ject for my theme, I may be able to speak assuredly in regard to the mone* ' 
tary success of the enterprise. ^ 

Should all who hear me to-day visit Chicago in 1893, without hesi* I 
tancy I will promise that amid the great aggregation of unique and won^ • 
derful things which the Columbian Exposition will bring together, no • 
object will call forth more . enthusiastic admiration than the Woman*t * 
Temple, — a temple different from any the world has ever seen, fitted for ' 
the needs of the age, uniting beauty and utility : a poem in stone, worthy- > 
of the mighty reform which it represents, and also a noble milestone to ' 
accentuate the progress which woman has made as she sweeps into the 
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twentieth century to take her place as leader in every great movemeDl 
which is for the uplifting of humanity and the purity and happinev of 
the race. 

The President. I tell Mrs. Carse that I have* no more spirit in me; 
she is too mighty and tremendous for a woman who doesn't know how to 
add a column of figures. 

The next in order was to have been our '* Woman's Lecture Bureau," 
because we have a lecture bureau to exploit our many speakers all over 
this country, and Mrs. Buell was to have represented it, but duties con- 
nected with her office in Chicago prevented her being here, so Miss Anna 
Gordon was placed on the list, for we all know a good deal of that bureau, 
but it came about that Mrs. Lease is able to remain only a limited time, 
so Miss Gordon said, '^ Let the lecture bureau go." 

I now have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Mary £. Lease, of Kansas. 

WOMEN IN THE FARMERS* ALLUNCB. 

Mary E. Lease. Madam President, Friends, and Fellow-Citizens, — 
I use that term with somewhat pardonable pride when I remember that 
the Alliance League of Kansas has given to the women of my sunflower, 
humanity-loving, temperance-loving State of Kknsas the right of political 
suffrage. (Applause.) 

The subject assigned to me to-day. Women in the Farmers' Alliance, 
cannot be intelligently discussed nor fully understood until the necesity 
for the formation of the Farmers' Alliance is first shown, and its aims and 
purposes briefly stated. It must be evident to every intelligent man and 
w6man today that there is something radically wrong in the affairs of this 
Nation. It must be evident to every thinking man and woman that we 
have reached a crisis in the affairs of this Nation which is of more im- 
portance, more fraught with mighty consequence for the weal or woe of 
the American people, than was even that crisis that engaged the attention 
of the people of this Nation in the dark and bleeding years of civil strife. 
We are confruuled to-day by a crisis in which every instinct of common 
duty, of justice, and of patriotism demands prompt and decisive action. 

Twelve years ago one of our distinguished statesmen who has but 
recently been retired to private life (applause), in a speech in the United 
States Senate, said, '' There is no use in any longer trying to disguise the 
truth. We are on the verge of an impending revolution. Old issues are 
dead, and the people are arraying themselves on one side or the other of 
a portentous conflict. On one side is capital, strongly intrenched and 
privileged, grown arrogant by repeated triumphs and repeated succeaes; 
on the other side is labor demanding empk>yment, labor starving and 
sullen in the cities, resolutely determined to endure no further a system 
under which the rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer. 
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a system that gives a Gould or a Vanderbilt possession of wealth beyo 
even the dreams of avarice and condemns the poor to a poverty fron 
which there is no refuge but starvation and the grave.** 

These were the words that were uttered in the Senate of the Unitec 
States twelve years ago, and during the time that has since intervened 
during twelve years of poverty that has been heaped upon the people be 
cause of class legislation, we are to-day on the verge of an impendii 
revolution. '' Old issues are dead, and the people are arraying themselv^ 
on the one side or the other of a portentous conflict." 

What means it that Senator Gordon stood in the Senate a few 
ago and bade this Nation beware of further ignoring the will of the people 
and prophesied dark, disastrous days to come if the will of the people 
longer defied ? What means it that that grand old Governor of loiR 
stood before the Republican Club of New York and prophesied that 1 
storm would break over this country that would bring ruin, devastation 
and bloodshed ? What means it that John J. Ingalls, whom the wo 
of Kansas had the pleasure of defeating (applause), — what means it that i] 
his death-bed speech a few days ago he bade the House, the Senate, an 
the Executive beware of further ignoring and defying the will of t 
people, and told us most emphatically and plainly that there were 1 
great dangers that menaced the safety, ay, threatened the very ti 
of this Republic to-day, — a corrupt ballot and the tyranny of combinea 
incorporated, conscienceless capital ? You know John was always gr 
on adjectives. (Laughter.) 

Senator Stewart tells us, in a recent speech made before the Convey 
tion, that every act of legislation since the close of the war has been in ] 
suance of the policy of the combined bondholders to enslave the America 
people and contract the currency of this nation, and Garfield and Logs 
unite in telling us that whoever controls the money of the Nation C013 
trols the commerce, the industrial interest of that Nation. 

My friends, the lash of the slave-driver's whip is no longer heard i 
this country, but the lash of necessity is driving thousands to unrequited 
toil. Conscienceless capital is robbing manhood of its prime, mothei 
of their motherhood, and sorrowful children of sunshine and of joy. Loc 
around you ! What do you behold to-day ? A land which less than fo 
hundred years ago we received fresh from the hands of God, a conti n 
of unparalleled fertility, magnificent in golden promise for all hum. ty 
a land where we have all diversity of soil and clime, a land where th 
bounteous hand of Nature has given a wonderful heritage to each ani 
every one of her children ; and yet, in this land of plenty and unlimited 
resources, the cry of humanity is going up from every comer of thi 
Nation. The plaint of motherhood, the moans of starving children 
Capital buys and sells to-day the very heart-beats of humanity. 
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Senator Stewart said, for twenty yean the ket value of labor hat 
gone down, and the market value of the dollar _ up, until to-day 
the American toiler in his bitterness and wrath asks us. Which is the 
worst, the black slavery that has gone or the white- slavery that has come? 
Has the American laborer nothing to show for twenty years of toil? Oh, 
yes : he can point to the rivers bridged, to the transcontinental railway 
connecting ocean with ocean, to wonderful churches and cathedrals; he 
can point to the most wonderful system of agriculture that ever brought 
joy to a hungry world ; he can jostle his rags against the silken garments 
his toil has secured ; he can walk shelterless and sad by the side of the 
home he has helped to build ; he can wipe the sweat from his weary face, 
and reflect that the twenty thousand of American millionaires who own 
one billion five hundred million dollars, gathered from the toils and teais 
of sixty-four millions of American people, have it in their power to name 
their Governors and our legislators and representatives and Congreasmes, 
— and they do name them, and they Move named them for the last quarter 
of a century, and they have it in their power to fix the price of labor, 

[J to fix the price for every ton of coal. 

For one hundred years the speculators, the land-robbers, the pirates 

J and gamblers of this Nation have knocked unceasingly at the doors of 

Congress, and Congress has in every case acceded to their demands. 
They have gotten money out of the public treasury amounting to tens of 
millions of dollars. They were permitted to tap the veins of trade and 
commerce and withdraw from the body politic the circulating medium 
which is the life-blood of the Nation, and our law-makers term these acts 
constitutional, and when for the first time in one hundred yean the 
farmers come timidly knocking at the doon of Congress asking for relief^ 

I a howl went up from our boodle (The bell sounded time.) 

} I have given only the prelude. I have not said a word about the 

women of the Farmen' Alliance. To-morrow morning they say I may 
finish my address. I want to say to you as « representative of the Alli- 
ance from Kansas from the West, that we number half a million in the 
Alliance who are loyal White* Ribbonen. The majority of them are, 
and I say it with pride, and I return grateful thanks to Almighty God that 
our Alliance representatives are the only men in the councils of this 
Nation to-day who have not been elected on a liquor platform. 

The President. The next in order is the Woman's Temperance 
Publishing Association of the National Society, and, best of all, a 
woman is at the head of the whole concern. It is to be represented by 
Mary Allen West, of Chicago, editor of The Union Signal. 
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THE woman's temperance PUBUSHING ASSOaATlON. 

Mary Allen West. Although its parents are Illinoisians, the Woman's 
Temperance Publishing Association was born in Indianapolis, at the home 
of Mother Wallace, during the memorable National Convention of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 1879, which called Miss Willard 
to the Presidency. Its conception was in the brain of Matilda B. Carse 
months before, its germinal thought being the necessity of a weekly tem- 
perance paper conducted by women. In that fertile brain it had gradually 
taken shape and grown to complete proportions. This ideal paper was 
to be the organ of the Illinois Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
backed by a joint-stock company, thus resting on a firm financial founda- 
tion, and it should not be started till five thousand dollars' worth of stock 
had been purchased and paid for. Its first Board of Directors should 
consist of seven women, — and they seem to have formed a part of that 
vision which gave Mrs. Carse her pattern, for she named them unhesi- 
tatingly and summoned them to the work imperatively. I well remember 
the consternation I felt when this summons came to me in my quiet coun- 
try home, and my prompt refusal; but to my cowardly ''I can't" came 
her masterful ''you must," and then my unconditional surrender. 

At this juncture came the Nationaf Convention ; the elect ladies, who 
had not met since their call to the work, were in attendance and planned 
that meeting in Mother Wallace's chamber to decide whether this thing 
should be. Gathered in that room, now forever sacred to us all, we knelt, 
in earnest prayer for God's guidance. The answer came ; we arose from 
our knees determined to go forward. 

We returned home, and a charter was speedily procured for the 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Association. Here occurred one of those 
seeming accidents that proved a Providence. Our application had been 
for a charter for the Illinois Woman's Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion; a blundering clerk at Springfield omitted the word "Illinois" in 
making out the charter, so it came to us as one for the "Woman's Tem- 
perance Publishing Association." Our State pride rebelled and we tried 
to have the mistake corrected. But to do so would necessitate doing over 
again the entire work of securing the charter, and so we gave it up. Thus 
we builded better than we knew foundations u]X)n which a National, 
instead of a State, structure should be reared. The object stated in the 
charter is the publication of a weekly temperance newspaper and such 
other literature as shall forward the cause of temperance. The first Board 
of Directors consisted of Matilda B. Carse, Luella Hagans, Levancia H. 
Plumb, Elizabeth Grier Hibben, Anna R. Riggs, Margaret Fowler, and 
Mary Allen West. Four of these seven have continued in the Board ever 
since, and the oflBcers elected at the first have been unanimously elected 
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at each succeeding meeting, Mrs. Carse being always our leading spirit as 
well as our President. Through all the complications that have arisen the 
greatest harmony has prevailed in this Board ; indeed, the unanimity of 
its action sometimes becomes monotonous, and I am tempted to vote " no** 
just for variety. No important step in all its'wonderful progress has been 
taken without practical unanimity. 

The name chosen for the paper was The Signal. Its motto was, 
" Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be dis- 
played because of the truth ;" its editor, Mary Bannister Willard, and its 
first issue January 4, x8So. 

From that day to this it has been a fearless exponent of the truth as 
God gave us to see the truth. Here is an illustration of its fearlessness : 
in Chicago a den of abomination flourished under the innocent name of 
'* Pacific Garden." Horrible things were done there, of which no notice 
was taken by the daily press because the property was owned by influential 
men. A murder committed there brought this *' open sore** into notice* 
but the matter was hushed up. Not, however, before it had attracted the 
attention of our keen-eyed editor, Mrs. Willard. She quietly investigated 
the matter, substantiated her facts, and published them. A perfect storm 
of indignation was aroused, not against the " Pacific Garden," but against 
The Signal for making disclosures reflecting upon wealthy church officials 
who were part owners of the building in which these atrocities were 
committed. A libel suit was threatened and the Directors were called 
together to meet the emergency. They made a thorough investigation, 
then voted unanimously, that " We will heartily support our editor in out- 
spoken testimony against intemperance and kindred sin, whether in church 
or state, when it can be thoroughly substantiated by facts.'* We were not 
sued for libel, either then or afterwards, and it was not long before the 
" Pacific Garden" was swept out of existence by the force of aroused 
public opinion. 

This breasting the tide was not easy work ; it told upon our finances 
and often brought us into sore straits. One such occasion stands viridlj 
out in my memory : bills payable so far exceeded bills receivable that we 
were in despair. We had not then, as now, established credit, and did 
not know where to turn for the money which must be forthcoming. Mr. 
j Plumb, a banker of Streator, had accompanied his wife to Directors' 

I meeting ; sitting apart he listened quietly for a time, then said, ** Ladies, 

1 you have no reason for discouragement ; you have not yet resisted unto 

1 blood, as we did in starting the first anti-slavery paper. Twice in Cin- 

i cinnati our office was mobbed and our presses thrown into the river. 

I You have had nothing like that; all you need is a little money to tide yoa 

]k over a hard place ; if Chicago banks will not trust you, there is one down 

at Streator which will.*' It did, and that seemed the turning-point in 

II 
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our history; from that hour the WoinaD*s Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion has been creeping up. 

The little maiden bom at Indianapolis in 1879 ^^ ^ precocious child, 
as in December, 1882, we have to record her marriage. So fitting did 
this union seem that we believe even Ramabai would not have forbidden 
the bans for this child marriage. Her suitor was Our Umon^ organ of the 
National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, whose home was in New 
York. The courtship was rather a stormy one; ** the course of true love 
never did run smooth," you know; but it ended in a happy marriage, 
the bride not losing her identity, but retaining her own name in connec- 
tion with that of her husband, — The Union Signal, 

The other publications for which our charter provides commenced in 
a very modest way with reprinting articles from The Signal 9A *' Timely 
Talks ;** next came ** Illinois Workers' Leaflets," which after the consoli- 
dation became widely known as *' National Leaflets," devoted to instruc- 
tion in departmental work. As everything published was written to meet 
a need and was fresh and crisp, our publications ** fitted in" and were in 
great demand. The fertile brain of Miss Willard not only planned and 
produced many of them, but her influence brought them into notice and 
promoted their sale. 

The wonderful growth of temperance sentiment and of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union carried the Woman's Temperance Publish- 
ing Association along with it, and in large measure accounts for its phe- 
nomenal growth, though were I not so much a part of its management, I 
might say that its success both demonstrates and in large measure results 
from woman's business ability. To-day the paper started under so many 
discouragements, and which at the close of its first year, April, x88x, had 
a subiicription list of only three thousand two hundred, publishes eighty- 
five thousand each week, and has so many calls for extra editions that its 
average weekly issue last year was ninety thousand three hundred and 
twenty-seven, with subscribers and contributors in every quarter of the 
globe. By its side stand its fair daughter. The Oak and Ivy Leqf^ for 
young women and young men, and its lusty son. The Young Crusader, 
for the boys and girls. 

A single year has seen sent out from the Woman's Temperance 
Publishing Association presses one hundred and twenty-five million 
pages of literature, each instinct with some phase of the many-sided re- 
form. Besides advocating, as it always has done, total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for the State, it has ever been ready to take 
the next step when convinced that it was ordered of God. From the 
conservative position it at first occupied it has evolved into advocacy of 
the ballot for woman, taking prohibition into politics, the need of a party 
back of prohibition to enforce it, social purity work, and the ecclesias- 
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- tical rights of women. Its publications represent ti »f these advance 
movemenUy especially that along the social purity line. At each step 
forward some good friends, not shod like ns in . seven-leagtie boots, have 
been left behind a|id new enemies have been encountered. But in the 
name of our God have we set up our banner, and it has never been trailed 
in the dust. 
I ;f Among its publications the Woman's Temperance Publishing Asm>* 

ciation is proud to number books by many well-known authors, among 
them Mary Lowe Dickenson, William T. Hornaday, Dr. George P. Hays, 
Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Mrs. Lucy A. Scott, Florence Kelly Wischneweuky, 
Dr. N. S. Davis, Professor Bunge, of the University of Berne, Anna 
Gordon, and Frances E. Willard. The production of Miss UHllard's 
** Glimpses of Fifty Years'* was a notable feat in book-making, as it was 
written, printed, and forty thousand copies disposed of within six months. 
So well established is its reputation for doing good work that the Woman's 
Temperance Publishing Association is often a successful competitor Cor 
jobs of book publishing with leading houses in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. 

From the small beginning when one desk in a comer of the Central 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union Head-quarters accommodated its 
whole force, editor and publisher, the Woman's Temperance PnUishing 
Association has grown to employ on an average one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, to whom is paid weekly thirteen hundred and fifty 
dollars. This includes only the home force ; a small army of paid con- 
tributors and correspondents at work for us are distributed in every quarter 

^ of the globe. One of the gratifying things accomplished by the Associa- 

tion is giving employment to so many women and men in need of it. Its 
monthly paper bills average over two thousand five hundred dollars, and 
the value of its plant, including machinery, electrotyping foundry, plates, 
type, furniture, and material on hand January x, 1891, when a very care- 
ful inventory was taken preparatory to a change of business managers, is 
fifty-six thousand nine hundred and thirty-four dollars. One little item 

t': will give a more vivid idea of what the business is than rows of figures: it ' 

■'j^ requires five tons of type to set the mailing-list of The UmcM Signal alone; 

'4 the cost of this type is five thousand dollars. 

It keeps seven large Campbell presses and four small presses busy much 
of the time, day and night, and has a web perfecting press on the stocks, 
being manufactured expressly to print The Union Signal; it embodies some 
improvements that promise to revolutionize printing from electroplates. 
The Association has its own electrotype foundry. The entire receipts of 
last year were two hundred and fifteen thousand three hundred and fifty- 
one dollars and fifty-five cents. 

The capital stock with which the Woman's Temperance Publishing 
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Astociation started was five thousand dollars; this has been gradually 
increased to meet the demands of its growing business till now it stands 
at one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, where it will probably 
lemainy as its outfit is now sufficient^ or will be whep the new press is 
completed, to carry on its business. Those who first purchased its stock 
had no thought of ever receiving any other dividends than those accruing 
from doing good. I well remember how we used to laugh at Mrs. Carse*s 
enthusiasm when she prophesied that some time the Woman's Temperance 
Publishing Association stock would pay dividends. As usual, grand enthu- 
siasm was a truer prophet than weak faith, and for six years the Woman's 
Temperance Publishing Association stock has paid dividends ; commencing 
with four per cent., it crept up to seven in 1888 and 1889 ; in 1890 it felt 
the general depression and declared only a six per cent, dividend; if the 
promise of the first month of 1891 is fulfilled, this year's dividends will 
come back to the higher figure. 

Last October was the last increase in its capital stock, of fifty thousand 
dollars ; of this about one-half is already sold. The Woman's Temperance 
Publishing Association stock is never quoted in market reports becatise it 
can never be put upon the open market, as it can be sold only to Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union women. In spite of this restriction, and 
another which forbids any stock to be sold at less than par (thus making 
watering it impossible), the stock sells readily, and we have no doubt that 
the remaining twenty five thousand dollars will all be sold by the time its 
proceeds will be needed for the purpose to which they are devoted, paying 
for the new perfecting press. 

In its early history the Woman's Temperance Publishing Association 
tried the experiment of a woman business manager, but the times were 
not ripe for it ; business men with whom she must largely deal had not 
yet learned faith in women in business. Ten years have taught the world 
much in this direction. Now the hour has struck, and the Woman's 
Temperance Publishing Association responds by calling to the responsible 
position of its business management a woman, Mrs. Fanny H. Rastall, of 
Kansas. She brings to the work the result of twenty-five years' experience 
in printing-offices; she took charge January 1, 1891. Her first month's 
reign has proved the most prosperous in our history, and with glad thanks* 
giving we accept it as a prophecy of the future. Most thankful of all are 
we that the great heart to whom came the Heaven-sent inspiration out 
of which the Woman's Temperance Publishing Association grew, Mrs. 
Matilda B. Carse, has been spared to be our leader every step of the way, 
and to-day, while still in the prime of her glorious womanhood, is per* 
mitted to see the realization of that vision shown her on the mount eleven 
years ago. 

The Presidkmt. We have only one more to present on our list, Mn. 
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[ J Hobbs, of Chicago, who speaks on the " Woman's lal Tempemioe 
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\ \ Hospital." She is Vice-President of the Board. Sue is better knom as t 

Mrs. James B. Hobbs. Her husband, when President of the Bond of 
Trade, always turned his wine-glass right side \ip, which to us means vp> 
side down. 

NATIONAL TEMPKRAKCC HOSPITAL. 

Mrs. J. B. Hobbs. The object of the National Temperance Hospital 
is to demonstrate to the world the scientific fact that alcohol is not iieoci> 
sary as a food or medicine. The rehuion of alcohol to the treatment of 
disease is, we are glad to say, becoming one of increasing interest to die 
medical profession. 

Its importance to the public cannot be over-estimated. In this ooih 
nection the value of the Temperance Hospital must be highly appreciated 
by the scientist who desires to knew wherein consists the medicinal vake 
of alcohol, if any, and by the social reformer who is anxioot to lean if 
the use of an article so widely injurious can be dispensed with in the 
treatment of diseases. 

In this institution many of the supposed necessary osei of alcohol 
have been "weighed in the balance and found wanting.'* The progrea 
made under the present administration has been phenomenal. The niia* 
ber of patients has increased fully seventy-five per cent. 

During the past ten months one hundred and three in-patients haft 
been treated, representing nearly every State in the Union, and thirteen 
nationalities, and in the same time there have been but foor deaths, and 
these were considered incurable when received. Two-thirds of all these 
cases were surgical. In addition to these there have been eighty-foor 
outside and dispensary patients. 

Some of the i>i-patients came thoroughly infused with the alcohob 
and nicotine habits, and left the Hospiul entirely cured. Typhoid and 
intermittent fevers, surgical cases, and other diseases in which the health 
action grows feeble, are treated without alcoholic stimulants, using is 
their stead such remedies as carbonate of ammonia, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, digitalis, cafieine, and cactus grandiflora. 

There »re only three endowed beds in the Hospital at present. Lettcfi 
of inquiry are constantly being received as to what individuals may do to 
assist the great work. It has been suggested to endow beds. This is a 
work which is much needed, and one in which all may participate. This 
Hospital has no endowment, and depends upon charity for its partial sup- 
port. The cost to endow a bed is only three hundred and fifty dollars per 
year (less than a dollar a day), a sum within the reach of many who are 
not only able, but would be pleased to do this could the matter be properly 
brought to their notice. 

Persons paying five dollars and an annual fee of one dollar are entitled 
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m membership in the Hospital Association, and will have a voice in 

annual meeting for the election of officers and any business that comes 
properly beibre soch a meeting. 

The accommodations of the present Hospital boilding are inadequate 
to meet present demands ; only twenty patients can be accommodated at 
one time. It is the earnest purpose of the managers to erect as soon as 
powble buildings with a capacity for at least one hundred patients, where 
there can be a children's ward and a department for inebriates, as well as 
oilier necessary departments. This great work must all be done through 
poUic charity and doiutions from the people. The Directors aim to have 
this Institution equal to, or superior to, the celebrated Temperance Hos- 
pital of London. Perfect harmony exists between the medical schools, 
the staff being equally composed of each. It is also about equally divided 
between the sexesi 

Only about five per cent, of those admitted have been charity patients; 
the purpose is, however, as soon as financial circumstances will permit, to 
leoeive more largely of those deserving charity. 

The Qara Barton Training School for Nurses has shown marked prog- 
icw. The class numbers ten, and there is a list of sixty-five applications 
filed, many of whom might be brought into service if the Hospital had 
only a suitable home of its own. The object of this department is to 
give young women a careful training in the care of the sick. The course 
of training continues two years, including the three months of probation. 
Lectures on anatomy, physiology, materia medica, care of surgical cases, 
therapeutics, diseases of children, care and general nursing, are given by 
the medical staff during the course. 

The present class has received one hundred and fifty class recitations 
conducted by the Superintendent, embracing anatomy, physiology, hand- 
book on nursing, and medical terms. The class has also received special 
lessons in massage and electricity. 

After six months' training the nurses are sent into private families for 
noising as opportunity offers, and in the twenty-eight weeks of outside 
nursing they have made gratifying records. The present condition of 
this department with its flattering prospects reflects great credit to the hon- 
ored name which this school bears, — Clara Barton. 

The officers of the Hospital are as follows: 

Plre»idciit« Mn. M. C Baker, Evintton, IlUnoit. 
Vicc-Prcftident, Mn. J. B. Hobbt, Chicago, Illinois. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. H. £. Lovelett, Wheaton, IllinoU. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miai K. A. Jackson, Evanston, IlHnoit. 
Treaanrer, Mrs. C E. Bigelow, Chicago, IlUnoit. 

Chairman Qara Barton Training School for Nurses, Mrs. M. E. Klein, Chicago, 
lOiMla. 

Chairman Medical Board, Dr. C. G. Daris, Chicago, Illinoii. 
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Houe njffldn, Dr. L. M. Oniler, Chicago, nHnoii. 
Httno, Mn. S. H. HMnby, Chietgo, IDiaoit. 

TbE PxEsiDENT. Mits Anthony, yon know, asks bnt few &toib, lod 
■he uys, " I have « very dear young friend here, and very gifted, and I 
want her to recite to yoti," so it was agreed npoa. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you Belle Becham Bond, of Boston, a gradoate 
of the School of Elocution in the Conservatory. You will have the 
pleasant variety of listening to a young person among so many older Mies. 

Miss Bond's redtation was received with applause. 

' Thi Prbsidiht. And now, dear friends, I have another among the 
younger voices, and I know that to the last sweet voice you have all lis- 
tened with pleasure and with a thrill of the heart. We have with as a 
fraternal delegate, sent by the Right Worthy Grand Lodge of the In- 
dependent Order of Good Templars in Canada, Mra. Beuie Starr Keefcr. 

Bessie Starr Keefer. Madam President, ladies of this ConventioD, . 
and ladies and gentlemen, greeting : I offer to you the congratutatioiis, 
the prayers, and the heartfelt sympathies of the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge of the World, the grandfather and grandmother of such organisa- 
tions, organized in 1851 in protest against the idea which closed the 
doors of that notable congress which called from all parts of the world 
all people who were interested in the question of drunkenness and its 
cure, — a convention to which our beloved Miss Anthony, and you, sbter, 
went as people interested in drunkenness and its cure, bnt you were 
allowed no part in the discussion of the question. 

This organization has grown until its children people this earth to^ay 
and the house has become too small for them, and so we l^ve other socie- 
ties, among the most. notable of which is the one most nobly represented 
here this morning, — the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 

The grandfather and grandmother, I say, have not many words, bat 
they do desire that you should understand that there are men in this 
world who have not bon'cd the knee to Baal, although the liquor traffic 
has so taken possession of the hearts and business of the world, and so it 
is from the five hundred and fifty thousand of its men as well as from the 
four hundred and fifty thousand of Ihe sisterhood I bring you greeting, 
who in the mid;.! of dangers and in the presence of the world have dared 
to "brave the loch." (Applause.) 

The President. Dr. Shaw has an announcement to make. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw. I wish to announce thaf it is the heartfelt 
desire of our I>eloved President, Julia Ward Howe, that all the women 
ministers shall meet here in friendly converse, and we have appointed one 
o'clock, to-morrow afternoon, in the parlors of Wimodaughsii, 1406 G 
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SifceC. and we woaM be very glad to meet not only the ordained minis- 
tcft, women who have been ordained by other men and woroen^ bat the 
Offdained ministers who have been ordained of God, and there are more 
of them that have maf had man's hands laid upon them than Mope had. 

I wish to make two brief announcements. This evening we are to 
treat of the subject of education, and there will be some very fine speeches, 
and you will Vemember also that Mrs. Lease of Kansas is to finish the 
qiecch in which yoo were so much interested this morning. 

Turn Pmesidemt. You know the New Tesument says that you are 
to lefoice in others' joys. My friend and neighbor for many years, Mrs. 
Hittt out of personal conviction as a duty, and also somewhat from per- 
sonal kindness to me, responded to the invitation to take part in the ex- 
ercises of this Council. Now^ what I have to tell you is that this lady 
and Mrs. A. D. Carse, long a missionary in India, have been appointed 
by the Foreign Missionary Society as delegates to our Conference. I 
have their certificates. I rejoice, because it is a grand thing to get our 
Methodist women * in these on-going movements, in which I think their 
hcarti have always been. 

Now, in conclusion of this beautiful morning, which will be so pleasant 
and so memorable to us who are devoted to temperance reforms, all of 
which have blossomed out of the cross of Christ, I ask yoo to join with 
as ia singing oar okl Crusade hjrmn, ** Rock of Ages." 

After the hymn the session adjourned 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1891, 

Evening Session. 
EDUCATION. 



After the solo and opening prayer by Mrs. Susan S. 
Fessenden, the President introduced Lucinda H. Stone, who 
spoke upon " A Demand for Women in the Faculties of Co- 
Educational Colleges and Universities/' 

A DEMAND FOR WOMEN IN THE FACULTIES OF CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLBGIS 

AND UNIVERSITIES. 

LuQNDA H. Stone. A great deal has been written recently in oar 
reviews on the subject of ** Formative Influences'* of -lifet thought, and 
character. I believe that a monitor and mentor to whom I owe, more 
than I can estimate, the trend of my present thought and my interest in 
subjects that brought me to this Council, was a pair of large steelyards 
which I can remember as far back as I can remember anything, that hong 
suspended in my mother's kitchen, and with which I saw her weigh the 
coarser groceries of household use ; these marked nothing less than the 
quarters of a pound. But the earliest household service in which I can 
remember being called u]X)n to participate was, when the company cake 
was to be made, of being sent to bring the smaller steelyards that marked 
the ounces, the half-, and even quarter-ounces. I was of^en sent to bring 
these steelyards to lend to a neighbor also. How well I remember the 
place where, and even the nail upon which they hung ! Being a partici* 
pant in this service for others impressed, I think, the lesson I was to learn 
from the different kinds of steelyards by which we weigh or measure 
things all through life. I picked up another lesson just at this point ODce» 
in the Bank of England, which transferred the first lesson and the same 
law into the higher region of the moralities, and u]X)n the same principle, 
I suppose, that Drummond finds his "Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World," — viz., that there is but one law. Among the most remarkable 
things that our bank guide had to point out to us in this great gold vaalt 
were the scales for weighing the gold coin. So wonderfully accurate were 
these scales that not the thousandth part of a grain, not the finest gold 
filing, could be lost or extracted without a note of the loss being instantly 
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g cgbtcr cd by the hands, like thote upon the face of a clock, of th 
ncalek So delicate was the mechanism that these hands fell several degrees 
when half a postage-stamp was laid upon the plate. '* We call these 
scales,*' said the guide, <<The Lord Chief Justice of England/' The 
Lord Chief Justice they were truly, when justice concerned the weight or 
measurement of the infinitesimal filings, the very dust of the nation's gold, 
her material wealth. 

But where was the Lord Chief Justice of England who weighed and 
measured so carefully, so conscientiously the interests of human beings, 
the lives and souls of men ? No Lord of Justice had yet been installed in 
another department of the Bank of England to which we were conducted. 
Here the room was so hot and close and unventilated that it seemed as if 
i^hyxia must be the consequences of remaining there long enough to note 
what were the wonders of the department. I really gasped for breath in 
coming out after a stay of ten minutes. But here were several men and 
bojTS who looked like moving corpses, striking off on hand-presses notes 
^ the Bank of England. 

Stepping behind a press at which a boy of twelve or fourteen was at 

work, I noticed that he was printing thousand-pound notes on the Bank 

^ England. The boy's face could not have been more corpse-like had 

lie been in his coffin. As we issued from this apartment I said to our 

guide, *' How can these boys live in such an atmosphere ss this?" "It 

is pretty 'ard," he said. '' but they get used to it after a little." ** But 

is this heat necessary?" I asked. '*It must be kept very 'ot for the 

luonin' of the presses and the flowin' of the ink." *' But couki not tome 

«ir be let in?" I further asked. " Might, p'raps, but it wouM be difi* 

c^h." '' But those poor boys look so pale," I said. '< One looked 

Scarcely alive ; they could not live long, I am sure, in such an atmosphere." 

** Not so very long, I suppose, ma'am," was his indifferent reply. 

I gathered a lesson in the Bank of England that day worth more than 

^lie poor entrance fee I had paid wouki have entitled me to. I would not 

K^ttrt with or lose that lesson for this fee multiplied many times. The 

Steelyard lesson of my earliest childhood came back to me with a new 

^nd higher application, and there were borne in upon my spirit, as never 

'Vefore, the words of the great teacher : "My kingdom is not of this 

>rorld ; verily, I say unto you, you must be bom again." Civilisation is 

\Mit a succession of uplifts to a higher point of view, — wider outlooks; as 

wery growing individual life is a succession of births into a higher life. 

It was evident that the kingdom of the " Lord Chief Justice" was of this 

world of which Mammon is king. What had Mammon to do with the 

righu of poor boys to a breath of God's fresh air? "The Lord Chief 

Justice of England" had never thought on these things. They were o«l 

of his line. His eyes had not been opened to see them. Truly, I think 
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it was just things like these that most have been in the mind of the Great 
Teacher when he said, ** I have many things to say onto yon, bot yc can- 
not bear (or undersUnd) them now."* The fine gains in the arts and 
sciences have not yet been applied to the making of scales for weighing 
out moral justice. The old steelyards that marked nothing less than the 
quarters are yet in use in this kingdom. 

But we are coming to a new system of weights and measures of many 
things concerning which our eyes have hitherto been holden, that we 
have not seen them at all in their true light and meaning,— coming to finer 
perceptions of moral, even*handed justice, or else this Council wonld never 
have been called. 

To consider these finer issues of truth and justice, women, according 
to the legend of woman's creation, herself an evolvement from the coarser 
earthy, have well set themselves. 

There are sermons in stones, we are told. So, sometimes, we may 
find lessons of truth in ignorance and superstition. I found one once 
just in point on this subject, quite worth treasuring in my heart, and 
taught me by my old seK-constituted Syrian guide, who, with an ejre to 
the penny to be earned, wanted to show me *' something very *markab1e** 
under the temple jn Jerusalem; and he showed me a great rock, which 
he solemnly assured me was a pile of clay (hardened into the rock before 
us) which was left over when the Lord made Adam. '* And why did he 
not make Eve of that, seeing there was such a quantity of material to make 
her out of?" I asked. ''Oh ! Eve, she was not here to be made,*' he 
said. ''She had to wait." The old Syrian had at least perceived the 
situation, found the grain of fact upon which he had founded the story, 
quite as truly as most novelists found their stories on fact. Eve and her 
daughters have had to wait, for their interests to be considered, their 
betters to be served, ever since, and thus ignorantly have the true inter- 
ests of their esteemed "betters," the other half of humanity (which is a 
unit, and cannot be otherwise), been sadly hindered from Eve's time 
down to our own ; as, what is not good for one-half of a whole cannot be 
good for the other half. For, as Emerson says, " not a valve, not a wall, 
not an intersection is there in nature ; but one blood rolls uninterruptedly 
in endless circulation through all nature, as the water of the globe is all 
one sea, and, truly seen, its tide is one." 

Pitifully blind are eyes that cannot see this ; as the law by which all 
things human and divine — ^also one — are governed. Old Hermes Trit- 
migestes (the three times great) is accredited with the saying, "As is the 
outer, so is the inner ; as is the great, so is the small ; there is no great 
or small in God's economy ; there is but one law, and He that worketh 
is one." No sentence that I ever conned has taught me more than thb. 
Wide of application as the universe, it comprehends things natural and 
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things spiritual ; things of the sense and things of the soul. It is the 
same divine balance of power, of even-handed justice, justness, that keeps 
the planets in their places, as sways to harmony of impulse and purpose 
and execution the humblest household, community, federation, or institu- 
tion upon the earth's surface, and makes all men and all things workers 
together with God towards the doing of His will on earth as it is done in 
Heaven* 

A new world has been discovered within the last half, we may say, the 
last quarter of a century which is as the mighty universe to that which 
Columbus found, or to any of which he had then heard ; a world of ideas 
that is like the world of air, to the solid land ; the ether to the air ; infinite 
space to the ether; it has no limits; and we are beginning to learn that 
we are all a part of this infinite. Separation was the genius and spirit of 
the old civilizations, and hence every man built his castle, a fortress, on 
some inaccessible hill or mountain-top, and surrounded by a moat fur* 
Dished with a drawbridge, within his own control. The genius of the 
new Renaissance is unity, brotherhood, oneness. 

Blessed are the eyes opened to see, on the mountain-tops, and greet 
these messengers (some here assembled) of the dawn of a new day, on 
whose banner is ** Truth for authority," not authority, or tradition, or 
precedent for truth. Blessed are such shining faces as hers who be- 
queathed to us this motto, hidden for a time from us in the purer light of 
the beyond. But, thank God, not all such nimbused saints are passed 
into the beyond. Some are still among us 

•« Who, like the seer of old. 
Can see the helpers God hath sent« 
And how life's nigged mountain-side 
Is white with many an angel tenL 

" These hear the heralds whom oar Loid 
Sends down, his pathway to prepare; 
And light, from others hidden, shines 
On their high place of faith and prayer.** 

It is to greet such, and to commune with them concerning the great 
human interests to be considered in this Council, — all educational in the 
true sense, — that I am no less glad to be here than I am to have an oppor- 
tunity to ask you, my friends, to consider seriously the importance of a 
subject that has been impressed upon me as most worthy of your consider- 
ation, a cause worthy your efibrts to further ; this is to make co-education, 
now so widely adopted in our Western schools, colleges, and universities, 
also co-education in its truest and highest sense. 

The importance of "Univetsity extension" in this direction, even 
throughout the teaching and governing body of all co-educational insti- 
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tutionty the justice and righteousness (which is nothing hot the rightncss 
of it) seems to me so apparent that I cannot believe thexe can be a soul 
here who would not desire to see all university co-education co-educating; 
one here, who b not already persuaded that women have a right to all the 
advantages of the highest education atuinable. wherever such advantages 
may be had, on the sole claim that they are human beings, similarly and 
as highly endowed as man ; and also a right to all the advantages that the 
highest education might secure to them in the use of it, through the 
practice of the arts and sciences, or in the various professions, on the same 
terms as men. Truly, it would seem like carrying coab to Newcastle to 
urge you to consider the importance of trying to secure or establish pro- 
fessorshipsy to be filled by women in our co-educational colleges. You 
have, I am sure, long since passed that mile-stone of progress. 

But it seems to me that such a Council as this must be promotive of 
good in many ways, by helping each to get an outlook upon these things 
from our various points of view, to which we have come through our 
various experiences. Truly, there is only one thing in this world that is 
more uplifting than the friendship and mutual counsel of good women^ 
and their soul union in every service of humanity, and that is the friend- 
ship of good and noble men and women, united to do the work of God 
for humanity in the world. For I am persuaded that whatsoever things 
are true, and humane, and holy must be done by men and women work- 
ing together, — ^humanity for humanity, the whole for the whole, without 
choice or preference as to which half of the family shall be the.q)ecial 
recipient of the good done. A higher womanhood means just as truly 
a higher manhood, a nobler humanity. But if either sex would be the 
recipients of the preponderant good that would come through the estab- 
iiishment of woman professorships in our co-educational colleges and 
universities, it would be the young men ; for is there any greater good 
that the most ambitious, as well as intelligent and cultured mother could 
covet for her son, than the fine manners, conjoined with talents and 
intellectual culture, that would come through reverent association with 
superior, scholarly, cultured, matured women ? In this the French people 
may furnish us a useful lesson ; for among no people in the world is the 
influence of the mother more observable in the men of the nation than 
in France. Said an American woman, long a resident abroad, *'The 
religion here in Italy and in France among men, when they have any 
religion, is the worship of the Madonna, in whom every man sees his 
own mother." 

What if that mother had been his counsellor, teacher, superior, student, 
and thinker in the higher realms of thought, philosophy, literature, history, 
astronomy, or any of the sciences— medicine, for instance — in which so 
many American women have won distinction in foreign institutions? 
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Would not her iofloence have beeo greater over her son for the connnimi- 
cati<Hi of a higher good, still more noble manners? There has not been 
a single branch taught in the co-edncational University of Michigan, 
whose standard is as high as that of Harvard or Yale/ except in the de- 
partment of mining, and one other of which I am not sure, into which 
young women have not entered and kept equal pace with the young men 
up to the time of graduation, through a post-graduate or professional 
coone of study. Several of the young women have often, after this, 
^spent years abroad, in travel or in foreign institutions. Can any one tell 
why these young women should not be called back, as doxens of their 
brother classmates who stood below them in scholarship have been, to 
positions of honor in their Alma Mater? What was in the way of it but 
the prejudice of tradition, precedent, which we ought to have outlived in 
this, as in so many other things for which we have no use in our new 
age and our new republic. 

Said the president (I give the story as it was related to me by one who 
thought she knew of its truth) to a professor in the same institution, 
whose daughter had, through study in a foreign institution, attained to 
honors and excellence in k department where an additional teacher was 
needed, ''It is a pity your daughter was not a man ; we should have just 
the place for her that she is so well fitted to fill." Can any one tell me 
wMy she should not fill it, especially when one-half or one-fourth of the. 
students she would have been called upon to teach in her department 
would have been young women ? There is no real reason, but a trans- 
mitted prejudice indulged in because people will not take the trouble to 
think on the subject, and for the foolish time-serving, world-serving reason 
that it is not yet the popular or quite the nice thing to favor. Moses Coit 
Tyler voices perfectly the prejudice against University extension in this 
direction in giving his ideas and his experience of co-education in Michi- 
gan University, where for several years he was a professor, and watched 
the results of the system there. He says, " There is a sort of young man 
who thinks it is ' not quite the thing, you know/ to be in a college where 
women are, and he goes away if he can, and I am glad to have him do so. 
The vacuum he causes by his departure is not a large one, and it is more 
than made up by the arrival, in his stead, of a more robust and manlier 

sort." 

The author of our beautiful National Hymn, S. F. Smith, is a dear 
and revered personal friend of mine. Many years ago he gave me a 
manuscript copy of that hymn, which I prize among my choicest treasures 
bequeathed to my grandchildren. Most devoutly with the heart, truly, 
but not with the understanding, I used to sing,— - 

" My Conntfy, 'tis of thtc. 
Sweet land of Ubetty.*' 
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Bat there came a time when I could not sing these lines, for I had 
come to feel (I knew it in a manner before) that millions of mj fellow* 
men, my father's children, my brothers and sisters, were slaves to thdr 

r fellow-men ; my brothers also, the former in abject slavery to the latter, 

subject to stripes and wrongs unspeakable that I had come to feel in my 
soul, and how could I sing that jubilant song since my eyes had been 
opened ? Then I said in my heart, '' These things cannot go on ; I know 
that as God Our Father lives slavery must cease," and I never for a mo- 
ment wavered from that conclusion. 

The emancipation of women from different slavery was the next ques- 
tion, leading ever onward and upward, what Goethe calk the woman soul, 
through questionings that will never cease to be put to us, if we go on 
with our faces towards the light ; and sbce I have come to see and con- 
sider what seems to me the true bearings of the women suffrage question 
upon the welfare of all our Father's family in the world, I have never wa- 
vered from the conclusion that this must come, also, as well as higher edo- 

^ 1 cation ; that a new era for women is at hand. But, O my sisters, what 

I \ manner of women ought those to be who shall lead in thb new age and 

give it its character 1 

Through educational experiences of more than fifty years there has 
grown in me a finer conscience, and I am not satisfied to see young women 
for whom I helped pave the way to the grand advantages of our univer- 
sity, and some of whom in every class have graduated the most 
guished for scholarship of any in their class, — ^I am not content to 

I ^ these set aside from their rightful and well-earned honors and reward 

.^ of being called back to professorships in their Alma Mater, or called to 

professorships in other colleges of equal grade as scores of their less scbol* 



X arly brother classmates have been, — set aside, for the sole reason that thej 



were women. This savors too much of the barbarism of the past. 
{ I would by no means have them receive appointments because thej 

I r\ Arc women, but, having made equal attainments and possessing equal fitness 

I \i k in every way for a professorship as a brother alumnus candidate, true 

I ;'^ justice requires that being a woman should not be a hinderance to re- 

;^ ceiving the appointment. 

^ A letter lies before me as I write, written me long since by the first 

girl that was admitted to Michigan University, telling me of the severity 
^ of her examination, to enter the Freshman class in which she was given 

senior studies, by no means given to the young men, and that at her first 
recitation in her college class she was given to translate before the class 
\ this sentence from the Antigone of Sophocles (she has quoted the beauti- 

fully penned Greek, I give only her translation) : 

" But it behooves us, in the first place, to consider this, that by nature 
I "^ we are women, so not able to contend with men ; and in the next place. 
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nnce we are governed by those stronger than we, it behooves ns to sub- 
mit to these things, and things still more grievous than these." 

But there are more than four hundred girk now where Miss Stockwell 
was alone and none to tell her story to. 

S09 in the course of justice, such college discipline for women, and 
revilings for her resolution to go to college, will cease, and t^'^txy hinder* 
ance to a woman's filling any place for which she is fitted will be en* 
tirely removed. I cannot believe that this Woman Century will close 
without our witnessing in our Michigan University and in Harvard and 
Yale a greater advance upon the ideas of to*day even, than our to-day is 
upon the day of Miss Stockwell's examination to enter Michigan Univer* 
sity. In short, I do not think it is too much to believe that ere the nine- 
teenth century closes it will be no astonishing thing to see in all co-edu- 
cational colleges and universities, at least, women professors, in full mem- 
beiship of the Faculty, as trustees and as regents, and no question as to 
propriety of their being where they are. The world was never moving so 
tet as it is now. 

I did not myself, when I earnestly persuaded Miss Stockwell to ask 
admission to the University, and so test the eligibility of women to its 
privileges, see further than this, that if a father paid taxes for the sup- 
port of a State institution, in order that his children might there have the 
privileges of the broadest education without charge, all his children — 
daughters as well as sons — should have an equal right to these privileges, 
just as much as they should, if needed, have an equal right to the priv- 
ileges and care of our State asylum for the insane. 

But I now see and feel that an institution is not really co-educational 
until it is co-educating^ — until men and women both and together form the 
teaching force and influence of that institution, — until the girls in the 
University can be brought into association with superior, cultivated, 
scholarly, accomplished women in the faculty of teachers, as well as men 
of the same grade of scholarly attainments. 

Now that hundreds of girb are in the University and the experiment 
is before us, it does not seem right or proper, nor for their best good, that 
they should be almost entirely shut out, for the space of four years, from 
all association with women who shall stand to them somewhat in. the re- 
lation of an older, wiser friend or mother, as well as teacher. In short, 
it seems well and proper and needful that among one hundred and twenty 
professors and instructors, more than four hundred young women should 
claim that some proportion of these teachers should be women, to whom ' 
they can more naturally and familiarly resort for counsel and advice in a 
thousand matters than they can to the very best and wisest of men. 

Secondly, many have been led by this first step of admitting women 
to the same course of study as men, and in which the former have fully 
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kept ap with the latter, sometimes excelling them, to see and feel that 
there is a wrong done not only to them, bat to the world, in shutting 
them out from all proper use of their liigh attainments, which the/, by 
the privileges already given them, have been in a manner enticed to make. 
For while many young men, not so noted for either natural gifts or schol* 
arly attainments during their course of study as some of their young 
women classmates, have been invited back as instructors and professors in 
the same institution, the highest and most gratifying compliment that 
could possibly be paid them, the young women graduates have been 
obliged to take inferior positions in high schools and seminaries of lower 
grade, and their best attainments, which are what the world needs, and 
for which they labored as assiduously as the yoting men, are in a measure, 
lost to the world, or at least they are misplaced and are but half felt. 
This is a wrong not to these young women alone, but to the world, for 
the world is thereby defrauded of the best talent employed in the right 
place, and we can no more do a moral or an intellectual or a spiritual 
wrong without harmful consequences than we can misplace any force in 
physics without loss or similar harmful consequences. The highest wel- 
fare of society needs the best gifts of all its members, and each wbridng 
usefully in its right place. We are slow to perceive these truths, but for 
all that, they work their sure consequences in the social and the moral 
world. There are many young women among the alumnse of our univer- 
sities and colleges now fully qualified to be instructors, or indeed to fill 
full professorships there. Is it right that their talents and high attain- 
ments should be lost to the students just because old customs have pro- 
scribed women from filling such places? Are we not, young America, 
set to introduce better customs into the world in this as in other respects? 

Many petitions to this end have been addressed to the Regents of 
Michigan University. To doubt that they will be heeded and granted 
some time would be to misunderstand the spirit of the new age into which 
we are come. They will probably, like many other petitions addressed 
to those in power, be heeded when they must be, or when it would be im- 
politic to ignore them. Man*s self-interest, or policy, or expediency has 
often been God's opportunity to accomplish a divine purpose. It was 
self-interest, the basest policy of the basest of kings, that established 
Protestantism in England. It was a military necessity, not man's humane- 
ness or sense of justice, that abolished slavery in our country ; it was a 
politic measure that admitted Wyoming, not that either party wanted to 
Wing her larger ideas of liberty into our Union. 

Facts like these are as thick as the leaves that strew the ground in 
autumn, all through the history of the past ; and that the power that 
makes for righteousness in the world will establish right in this matter I 
have the fullest confidence, so evidently to me does this step of progress 

13 
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teem included in that even-handed justice prophesied of in the symbol 
worn by the gods and kings of Egypt six thousand years ago, in that one- 
ness prayed for by Jesus : '' that they may be one even as we are one" 
(one in mind, love, interest, design, says the commentator), that oneness 
of humanity, oneness of the spirit of which the Apostle speaks, and all 
a part of '' that divine event towards which the whole creation moves." 

Miss Willard. The next in order is '' A New Phase of the Higher 
Education of Women in America: Barnard College." The subject will 
be treated by Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, of New York City. 

A NSW PHASE OF W0lfAN*S EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

Annie Nathan Meyer. The affiliated college is not indigenous in 
America. Coming to us from other shores, it has been greeted by us as 
*a stranger, and not a very welcome one. I purpose to-day to explain 
the character and genius of this stranger, and to change the cold glances 
and half-hearted recognition into a hearty grasp of the hand, a cordial 
acknowledgment that from other shores can come new sources of stimulus 
and growth* 

I have not assumed an easy task ; the affiliated college stands midway 
between the college for women on the one hand, and the co-educational 
college on the other. You will call it a compromise, possibly it is. The 
chief difficulty with a compromise is that, escaping as it does the violent 
opposition of either adversary, it must also renounce the enthusiastic sup* 
port of both. At best, it must accept the difficult platform of courteous 
indifference. On the one side, the co-educationalists scorn the necessity 
for any separation of the sexes ; on the other, the believers in the college 
for women wax equally wroth at the acknowledged dependence upon a 
college for men. 

The affiliated college is the outcome of two things: first, the neces- 
sity for correct standards in the education of women ; second, the En- 
glish University system. We all know that there is such a thing as an 
established standard in England ; we all know that a new college, en- 
dowed there with no matter how many millions, could not hope for a very 
long time to obtain the rank and prestige of the two great Universities. 
Possibly it may reflect on the narrowness of the English mind that it 
cannot grasp all the potential grandeur and omniscience that lie in the 
young college born of yesterday; possibly it points to a deficiency in 
their vision that the English people cannot so readily see into the future. 
Or can it be that our own far-sightedness might need correct ing-glasset 
quite as much as the myopia of the English ? 

As early as 1850 England had two separate colleges for women, Queen's 
and Bedford. But the general hopeless condition of the girls' schools was 
not materially improved by the existence of these colleges. It was not 
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aDtil a wave of indignation swqit over the entire country, some twdve 
years later, insisting that the standard of female education most be raised, 
that a movement was started which did Anally succeed not only in creating 
a correct standard, but, in fact, in revolutionising the whole subject of 
woman's education and in enlarging the entire sphere of woman. 

This movement was the opening of the Local Examinations of the 
University of Cambridge, in 1863, to girls; a movement which was soon 
after followed by the more conservative University of Oxford. The Uni- 
versity tests were recognized everywhere ; they became current coin. The 
low standards and thoroughly inadequate training of the girb' schools 
were henceforth to be impossible. Not only did these examinations create 
a much-needed stardard, but they also served to prepare the public mind 
in the only way then possible to accept the idea of the education of women 
beyond that of the schooL The logical outcome of this movement to 
open the University examinations to women was to fumbh in some way 
the proper instruction for them. Hence, in 1869, the first affiliated col- 
lege was opened, Girton Collegei affiliated with the University of Cam- 
j bridge. At the present moment there exist two collies affiUated with 

the University of Cambridge, and I think there has lately been added a 
third to the two at the University of Oxford. I am not reading a paper 
on the English UniversitieSi it is sufficient to give the natural history of 
[ 1 the affiliated college. First we find the necessity for correct standards in 

) the education of women ; second, the admission of women to the Uni- 

\ I versity examinations in order to create this correct standard ; third, the 

opening of colleges to women to furnish the instruction for the exami- 
i *] nations. 

The same sequence has taken place here in America. A body of 

people in Boston, seeing the necessity for correct standards in the edocar 

tion of womeui established the system of local examinations for Harvard 

College. These were first held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, later in 

,j New York, Philadelphia, and other large cities. After five years' test the 

^ third stage was reached, and it was proposed to provide for the instroc- 

j L tion as well as the examination. The Society for the Collegiate In- 

A struction of Women by the Professors and other Instructors of Harvard 

College was founded in 1878, and governs what is usually dubbed the 

" Harvard Annex." 

The Harvard examinations doubtless have had a large influence on the 
girls' schools in the cities in which they have been held; but it is impoa- 
l sible to expect for them the same wide-spreading influence as the English 

examinations. The centrifugal forces — if I may call them so— at work in 
our college system to-day forbid this. Where is there one college— or 
where are there even two colleges — the traditions of which will be 
accepted throughout our entire country? 
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We see in the Harvard Annex, in 1878, the first appearance in America 
of our stranger, — ^the affiliated college. What is an affiliated college? I 
suppose I can no longer put off answering that question, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of arriving at a definition that will accurately describe the 
three American affiliated colleges when each one represents a different 
phase of the same system. Some one has said the raison ttitre of the 
affiliated college is ''the economy which applies to a new purpose re- 
sources already organized and tested.** I shall define the affiliated col- 
lege as a college that exists in order to extend to women the advantages 
of some neighboring college or university for men. Educationally, the 
affiliated college has no separate existence from that of the University 
with which it is affiliated. In its chartered organization, in its financial 
administration, and in its physical position only is it separate. An im- 
portant point to remember in defining the affiliated college is that it may 
or may not have received any official recognition from the University 
with which it is affiliated. Such official recognition is not an essential 
attribute of the affiliated college. 

I shall boldly add that the affiliated college system seizes the essential 
principles of both the co-educational college and the separate college for 
women. "What,** you say, "this despised stranger, this mere make- 
shift, dares to claim for itself the essential principles of both the co- 
educational college and the separate college for women ? This is claimed 
for a college which neither dares to merge itself wholly in a college for 
men nor yet to stand forth bravely alone, for a system which weakly holds 
on to the college for men, as a tender nursling to its parent's hand 1 This 
is a disgraceful position for a woman's college at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and should not be countenanced 1*' 

But as I take it, the true essential of the co-educational college is the 
identity of standard in education, not the identity of sex. The co-educa- 
tional college has had an immense influence in proving that women can 
attain to the same intellectual heights as men, in proving that the physical 
and mental strain is no harder on the one sex than on the other, and in 
silencing forever an immense amount of twaddle that used to be uttered 
periodically upon the subject of woman's education. But our greatest 
debt to the co-educational college lies in the fact that it has created and 
sustained a single educational standard for both men and women. I 
never could really believe that the boast of the co-educational college 
could be that the men and women receive their instruction at precisely 
the same instant and in precisely the same class-room. Surely these are 
non- essentials, and I am right in saying that the true essential of the co- 
educational college is the creation of a single educational standard for 
both men and women. And this I claim is also the true essential of the 
affiliated college. 
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Thus we see the co-educational college and the affiliated college aiming 
for the same result, the creating of the one educational standard for men 
and women. 

And in the same way, I never could bring myself to believe that the 
essential principle of the separate college for women could be to pfove 
that women can get along very well without men, or that women can sue* 
ceed in having magnificent buildings and large endowments. 

The true essential of the separate college for women, as I take it, it 
the simplification of the social machinery as compared with that of the 
co^ucational college. 

Now, when I speak of co-educational, I roust confess that I speak 
from the unenlightened point of view of the Easterner. I must empha> 
size that I can speak of the system only as I see it in the East. I under- 
stand that it is the simplest and most natural method in the WesL I 
understand that the graduate of the separate college there b more apt to 
X \ be the subject of remark than the graduate of the co-educational college. 

I hope some day to be able to study the effects of co-education as they 
appear in the Western States, but until then, and belonging as I do to 
1 what Professor Bryce refers to as the "more complex civilization of the 

East,'* I am forced to limit my observations to co-education as it appears 
in my part of the country. 
I I am aware that I am guilty of heresy in claiming for the separate 

college the attributes of simplicity and unconsciousness. I know that 
the co-educationalists look upon their method as the only simple and 
natural one ; I know further that they look upon the separate college as 
t the highly artificial and unnatural result of a highly artificial and nn* 

I I natural civilization. But we women are very apt to run away with an 

I .1 idea, and to argue upon what ought to be rather than what is. The 

\ question is not, Ought co-education to be the natural and simple method 

1 of educating men and women ? not, Ought the two sexes to receive their 

i education together in a thoroughly harmonious and natural way? bat it 

j; i is. Is co-education natural and simple? Do the sexes receive their edn- 

cation together in a thoroughly harmonious and natural way? Now, 
judging as well as I can from my unenlightened point of view of what I 
have seen and heard of co-education, it is not the most simple and 
natural method, — at least to<lay. 

It seems to me that there is really nothing more important at this 
stage of woman's progress than that women should take their new 
privileges a little more simply and naturally, as unconsciously and with 
as little effort as possible. And it seems to me that the young girl por^ 
\ suing her studies along with those of her sex, with the whole vexed que^ 

tion untouched (for, remember, I am not speaking of a part of the country 
where they tell me it has ceased to be a question), without the self-con* 
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tdoosDCSs that must come of the self-restraint and additional restrictions 
that are placed upon her, and the feeling that so many critical eyes are 
watching the experiment, — it seems to me, I repeat, that this young girl 
Is acquiring her education in a more simple and natural way than her 
sister who goes to the co-educational college. Now, if we can combine 
the simplicity and unconsciousness that are the essentials of the separate 
college for women with the identity of standard that is the essential of 
the co-educational college, I should think we have arrived at a very good 
thing, and we have the affiliated college, which, notwithstanding a ten- 
dency on the part of America to dub it an Annex, is a very good thing. 

After this glance at the principle of the affiliated college, let us glance 
at the three types of the system as they exist to-day in America. The 
first, as I have said before, is the Harvard Annex, founded in 1878 in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which is governed by an incorporated society, 
the Society for the Collegiate Instruction of Women by the Professors 
and other Instructors of Harvard College. This society has no official 
connection whatever with Harvard College. Go to Harvard, and the 
officials will tell you there that the Annex has nothing whatever to do 
with the College ; they will further inform you that the Annex is not even 
affiliated with Harvard College. In this latter position some well-known 
educators will concur, but I am strongly of the opinion, after giving some 
thought and attention to the subject, that the official recognition on the 
part of the University does not, in any way, affect the fact of affiliation. 
Neither Newnham nor Girton has received official recognition from the 
University of Cambridge, and yet they are the founders of the system, 
and in some ways they possess advantages over any affiliated colleges in 
the world. These colleges exist in order to '' extend to women the ad- 
vantages of a neighboring college for men," they are separately chartered, 
and they are under separate financial administration ; therefore I have 
called them affiliated colleges. Notwithstanding the lack of official con- 
nection between Harvard and the ''Annex," there are fourteen Professors 
and Instructors of Harvard College in charge of the lectures given at the 
Annex. The University Library is open by courtesy to the students of 
the Annex, and so far as possible the museums and observatory. The 
students of the Annex may take special courses, without reference to the 
regular collegiate course ; out of the one hundred and sixty-four students 
at present, one hundred and nineteen are specials. 

It is important to remember that the students of the Harvard Annex 
do not receive any degree; they receive a degree-certificate from the 
governing society, which read^ practically to the effect that so-and-so has 
met every requirement necessary to receive the degree that is granted by 
the University of Harvard except for the lamentable deficiency in sex. 

The second affiliated college is Evelyn College, affiliated in 1888 with 
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the University of New Jersey, at Princeton. This new a£Sliated college 
differs from the " Annex" in the (act that it is incorporated as a College, 
not as a Society, and in that its connection with the College for men is 
somewhat more formal, the President of the University of New Jersey 
being on its Board, although it has never received any real official recog- 
nition. Another new feature of Evelyn is that it confers its own degrees 
upon its graduated. Now, this is a very important feature, and one that 
in my eyes stamps the institution as lacking in the true essential of the 
affiliated college, which is the identity of standard in the education of men 
and women. To my thinking, this identity of standard is best accom* 
plished by the affiliated college in maintaining for women exactlj the 
same curriculum and examination tests as are maintained for men. The 
separate college for women, it is true, can by care and determination 
eventually establish a high standard of its own ; but the affiliated college 
that seeks to extend to women the advantages of a man's college bj em- 
ploying its instructors, but that offers a cheaper degree, b not doing the 
very best thing possible, it seems to me, to create one standard for men 
and women. The head mistress of Evelyn College writes to me : 

'' You will understand how impossible it is for girls to accomplish the 
same course of study in the same length of time as the boys do, if they 
try to do anything at Music or Art, therefore we have found it necessary 
to have our own, or what we call the Evelyn College Course, which differs 
from the Princeton course in allowing Music and Art to be pursued as 
regular electives, and in not insisting upon Greek." 

Not only is the Evelyn degree given for less than b demanded by 
Princeton, but of the students that attend Evelyn, twenty-five are special 
students ; and only seven are regular students, working for the Evelyn 
degree. The same lady further announces that it b very difficult to in- 
fluence the students to pursue regular college work, and that they (Evelyn 
College) are '' having a great fight against superficial education for girls.*' 
Certainly the way to exert real influence and to carry on a real fight b to 
insist rigorously upon definite standards. 

It is always an ungracious task to criticise the methods of a college, 
and especially is it so when the critic is a trustee of another collie. But 
I have felt it of the greatest importance that the true aims and methods 
of the affiliated college should be rightly understood ; and it b necesnury 
to distinguish between false and true methods. 

And now we come to the third and latest example of the affiliated 
college in America, — Barnard College, affiliated with Columbia College. 
Barnard College was chartered July, 1889, and is governed by a Board of 
Trustees consisting of an equal number of men and women. Instruction 
is given by Professors and Instructors designated or approved bj the 
President of Columbia College, and its students receive the Columbia 
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degrees. At the present moment all the instruction is given by officers 
of Colombia College, with the exception of one woman, a graduate of 
Cornell and of the University of Zflrich, and a well-known specialist, 
who, having received official recognition from the Trustees of Columbia 
as Lecturer on the Physiology and Anatomy of Plants, is the head of the 
Department of Botany at Barnard College. 

There is nothing more important to understand than that educationally 
Barnard College is Columbia College : its students follow the same cur- 
riculum and pass the same examinations which are prepared by Columbia 
College for its students of both sexes. There exists the heartiest good- 
will between the two colleges, and nothing could possibly be more cordial. 
When the inauguration of Mr. Low took place, the students of Barnard 
College were present, and they rose and cheered him with the students of 
the other sex, I can vouch for it, as long and as lustily. I want to impress 
upon you all the cordial relation that exists between Columbia and Bar- 
nard, because nothing is more general than the impression that an affiliated 
college is always tolerated, not welcomed, and that it can be nothing 
more than an undignified makeshift. 

I have called my paper ''A New Phase of Woman's Education in 
America." I might have referred to the comparatively new phase of 
education, the affiliated college ; but in fact I referred to the existence of 
Barnard College as a new phase, because it is a new phase of the affiliated, 
system, — Barnard College is the first affiliated college for women that has 
received official recognition from the parent college, and the first upon 
whose graduates the degrees of the parent college will be conferred. I 
am sure, even if some of you are not in sympathy with the methods of 
the affiliated college, all of you will feel with me that this is a great gain. 
W.e have been accused of being possessed of an unscholarly worship of 
the degree, — I am afraid our critics cannot be said to be wholly disin- 
terested, but I think you will free us from that imputation. The degree, 
of course, should not be the value of the college education, but, after all, 
it ought to mean just as much to a woman as to a man. And the sort of 
work that is not officially recognized is not only apt to be looked down 
upon, but I honestly think is more liable to deterioration. Columbia has 
been the first of the old revolutionary colleges to confer " equal recog- 
nition for equal work," and I think it may boast thereof with an honest 
pride. 

I warn you that you have done a very venturesome thing in asking roe 
to speak to you about Barnard College ; you might have known that you 
would never get me to stop speaking. There are so many different points 
of view from which to speak of Barnard, — which shall I choose? Let 
me first say a few words on Barns?jd and its relation to New York City. 
Probably very few of you will be willing to admit that New York is the 
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metropolis in anything other than size ; I am not so sore that the peopk 
from Chicago will even willingly grant that. The Bostonians will com* 
fort themselves in the belief that quality is more important than qnantit j, 
and those from the Pacific coast will take refage in the unknown and 
mighty future. But, however you may all look upon New York, the Tery 
fact that it does conuin so many thousand souls ; the very fact that it 
draws to it so many of our best women in the pursuance of their profes- 
sions must lend an interest to the only real college for women that exists 
within its gates. And further, the influence that Barnard is exerting over 
the city may extend and be an influence for good all over the country. I 
sincerely trust it may. 

It is evident that the existence of Barnard College is felt in New York. 
Parents who thought college education meant four years away from home 
are now willing that their daughters should have another opening in 
life besides society and philanthropy. Therefore training-icboob all 
over the country are beginning to open collegiate classes, and the gap 
between the school and the college is slowly filling up. A general 
awakening is going on ; low standsurds that were formerly accepted are 
being now gradually renounced. In fact, among a large number there 
existed such a vagueness of opinion regarding the true scope of the col* 
lege, that such a thing as a real college standard can hardly be said to 
have existed. Students that could not possibly have gained admission to 
our Freshman year applied for admission into our Graduate Department. 
Generally, the more lamentably deficient the preparation, the more ab- 
struse were the graduate studies called for. 

It seems to me there lies food for many sermons in that plain recital 
of facts. I don't mean to poke fun at those young ladies that come to 
us for advanced courses in philosophy ; it is not their fault, they have 
probably done the best they could under the circumstances. It is 
pathetic, not laughable. You can have no idea what Barnard is accom* 
plishing in New York in the doing away with this ytry thing. Yon can 
have no idea of the hundreds of ill-trained, or rather untrained, women 
that come to us, women of all ages, women with husbands and often - 
families, that come to us, aimless, ignorant, hopeless, with one cry, **TelL 
us what to do ! Give us something to study 1 Do something for ns I" 
And I tell you the tears come in our eyes when we answer, '' Too late f 
we can do nothing for you 1*' 

Is this not the * tragedy of our sex ? These hundreds, thousands, of 
women brought up in darkness, and now reaching forth with eyes whose 
nerves have become atrophied, asking for the light which they will never 
be able to see? Oh, the waste of human energy that has been going on I 

Barnard has refused to be a mere refuge for dissatisfied women. It 
feels that it has a nobler mission ; it can do nothing for these wCmen of 
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UMlay if it wants to prevent the existence of such women in the Aitnre. 
Do yoa realise what it means to boldly make thb refnsal ? Not only there 
b the pity of it, but there is the very practical side of it ; it is heroic in 
a cdk^ one and a half years old with an endowment only partially 
raised, and begging for the money to pay its current expenses, to resist 
the temptation of having large classes when it knows crowded rooms 
mean success with the public* Barnard refuses special students except in 
laboratory work and in the post-graduate courses. It believes in fixed 
standards in order to correct the general difTusiveness of woman's study, 
it believes in general culture before specialisation. I think it is important 
that both men and women in America should be less ready to specialise, 
particularly less ready to enter the professions without adequate prepara- 
tion. I think it is even more important for women than for men. I 
believe that the real value of specialized work must lie in the university. 
I do not believe in the kind of so-called specialization that begins with 
the Fkcshman. 

At present, Columbia demands Greek during three years. It is im- 
povibk to speak now of the Columbia of the future. We all, who know 
it as it is to-day, feel that it is in a transition state ; we believe that under 
its present leadership it will rise to be a university of which our entire 
coQDtry will be proud. We know that wise minds and trained judgments 
are doing what is possible to best fit Columbia for the needs of the day. 
Even now, it is possible to say that Columbia is more generous in dec* 
tivcs in the Junior year than it lun been before, and it has introduced a 
aew fieature in the Senior jrear which seems to me to be a happy solution 
of the great question now agitating the colleges in America, the recon* 
dliation of scholarly training for professional life with the practical de- 
mands of to-day. The Senior class pursue their studies under any Uni- 
vcfiity feculties which they elect. 

You will readily see that this provision for professional training in the 
Senior year b a most interesting one to Barnard ; it opens up the whole 
question of professional training for women. I feel that it would be in* 
discreet at thb early period in our history to predict just what attitude 
Cofambb will assume towards women in the professiooal schooh. I may 
express my own personal and unofficial opinion that I firmly believe in 
throwing open to women tyttry profession that b open to men, that I 
want to see them receive the very best training for them, and that I think 
a true University for Women must offer such training. 

I have spoken only slightly of University work at Birnard College, 
for we are too young to have accomplbhed much. At present there are 
ten graduate courses open to our studenu for which the degree of Ph.D. 
may be received. A student can also work at Bimard in graduate courses 
without taking the full requirements for the gradtute degree. As I have 
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said before, specialization is permitted in work that is jeally specialixed. 
The fact that Columbia College offers its University degrees to women 
points to the great future usefulness of Barnard College. Many will claim 
that a large city is not the place for a college, but I agree with the Plresi- 
dent of Columbia that it will be an advantage for the manhood, for the 
educated womanhood of America, that some men and some women get 
their education in the midst of the atmosphere of a great city* You will 
remember that our great poet, Longfellow, has made answer, the ''scholar 
should live not in the green stillness of the country where he can hear the 
heart of nature beat," hut in " the dark gray city where he can bear and 
feel the throbbing heart of man." There should the scholar live. 

And a great university, perhaps I should add particularly in its prefer 
sional schools, can best fulfil its mission, can best attract to it the really 
advanced students and the really advanced teachers in the midst of a 
great city. 

You will ask, ''How can such work be repeated? How can the 
precious hours of a really advanced teacher be spent in repeating his lee* 
tures to women, or, if not repeated, how can double stafb of really ad« 
vanced teachers be secured for one university?" I will answer that the 
university work that can be repeated separately for women cannot be real 
university work, rather but a faint shadow of it. But it seems to me that 
co-education means quite another thing as it is applied to university work. 
The spectacle of university lectures attended by mature men and women 
can raise no greater horror than that of the usual evening lecture, where 
the men and women, having purchased their tickets, sit by one another 
simply and naturally. It is the same thing precisely, only the word, co- 
education, never happens to appear. 

The students of the affiliated colleges, Girton and Newnham, although 
entirely unrecognized by the University of Cambridge, yet are now ad* 
mitted by courtesy to ninety-two of the regular University lectures, em- 
bracing forty-seven different subjects. Among the lecturers extending 
this courtesy are some of the best-known Cambridge men. 

Now, all this is accomplished by an entirely unrecognized affiliated 
college, and only by the courtesy of the Professors of the University. 
It is easily imagined how much more could be accomplished by an afiUi- 
ated college that is officially recognized, and whose students are not cof- 
fered by courtesy, but accepted as candidates for all degrees. 

Barnard is only bne and a half years old ; it is impossible to say to-day 
what will be its influence on the women of this country; but I would like 
to say something of what I would like its influence to be, and what in- 
fluences are necessary. I have spoken of the necessity for correct stand- 
ards in the education of women, I also plead a necessity for the doing awmy 
with a false sentimentality in places where it has no legitimate right. 
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Have we qaite reached the point where we can calmly and critically 
weigh the value of so-called new triamphs and openings for women? 
Are we not very apt to have a warm place in our hearts for an institution 
that may open its doors to women, no matter if it thereby acquires an 
importance that would otherwise be impossible ? Are we not too ready 
to receive any stray crumbs that may be thrown to us, and too willing to 
overvalue the actual pr o gres s made ? 

I say that women are no longer in a pioneer state. Surely the brave 
struggle that has been going on since the days of Emma Willard has put 
us in a position where we can refuse everything but what is worthy of us. 
If we hold out long enough in our refusal, the best will come to us. But 
I do not think women are sufficiently sincere in wanting the whole world 
to progress. I think nuny would like the world to sund still a bit, while 
one-half of civilisation catches up with the other half. This is narrow 
and wrong. We cannot take one real step ahead as a sex without the 
entire world advancing with us. The admission of women to the future 
medical school of Johns Hopkins is a real step ahead ; with it the whole 
world advances nobly. 

Olive Schreiner in one of her wonderfully powerful '' Dreams" has shad- 
owed forth the destiny of Womanhood. As her Woman, after countless 
saariikea, at last stands on the bank of the river that separates her from 
the land of Freedom, she listens to the distant tread of thousands and 
thousands of feet following her to :he water's edge. She asks,-* 

" Over the bridge which shall be built with our bodies, who will pass?** 

And Reason makes answer, — ** The entire Human Race.'* 

With true prophetic insight he is not content to say merely, " The rest 
of your sex ;*' but over the bridge built by the renunciatioUj the courage, 
and the determination of Womanhood will walk the entire Himian Race. 
Let us look to it that we build strongly and welL 

The Paxsiourr. We have constantly to report our good fortune in 
the matter of Auxiliaries : the number is constantly changing ; but at the 
present time there are ninety-one delegates, including fraternal delegates. 
Among them there are eleven missionary societies, all evangdical, repre- 
sented by twelve delegates. 

We are to hear now from Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, a missionary In 
Spain for nineteen years, under the auspices of the American Board, and 
latterly the woman's branch of the same of the Congregationaltst Church, 
— the wife of Rev. William Gulick, a well-known missionary whose Cunily, 
as you who read missionary news are aware, has been devoted to evangel- 
ising in foreign countries, and Spain especially, for two generations, and 
with remarkable success. Her home is in San Sebastian, on the coast of 
Spain, which answers in that kingdom to our watering-place of Newport. 
Mrs. Gulick's subject will be, '• A Woman's College in Spatah"- 
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creation of her own inspiration and ministration, in which devoted and 
earnest work she has labored for years, and which is to be much greater 
in the future. I am sure you will lend interested attention to this dear 
friend and returned missionary. 

A WOUAN*S COLLEGE IN SPAIM. 

AucE Gordon Guuck. The word Spain brings before our minds a 
land of romance, of architecture, and of art. No country has been 
peopled by more distinct nations. Its history carries us into the remote 
past. 

Standing beside the cyclopean rocks which underlie the wall of Tarra- 
gona, we may look upon the graves of the Scipios below upon the plaliu 

Roman roads and Roman mines, a Roman amphitheatre and a recently 
discovered necropolis, transport us in imagination to the brilliant days 
of the Csesars. 

From the myriad-columned mosque of Cordoba, once illumined with 
the light from innumerable silver lamps, we learn the power and wealth 
of the Moor. Not less instructive is the fact that the rega of Granada, 
over which the conquering Christian army rode to take possession of the 
city, is still watered by the irrigating system established by that remark- 
able people. The same bell rings from the torn de la rela on the heights 
of the Alhambra for the Castilian paisano^ that centuries ago told the 
Moor that it was time for him to turn the water into the garden of his 
neighbor. 

The American architect seeks in Spain the classic forms of Roman- 
esque and Gothic art, which are to-day beautifying our great cities. 

There is not time to speak of Velasques, and of Murillo and his sool- 
ful pictures; of Cervantes and his inimitable play upon words ; of Cal 
deron de la Barca and Lope de Vega in the world of letters. 

Spain at the time of the discovery of America was the greatest nation 
in the world. This is Spain of the past. But to come down to modem 
times. Well was it for Th6ophi4e Gautier to write his ''Journey into 
Spain** comfortably ensconced in his easy-chair on the other side of the 
Pyrenees. Taine says, '' Africa begins at the Pyrenees,*' perhaps becanse 
he saw, as I have seen, a woman and a cow harnessed together drawing 
the plough. 

To seek for the causes of the condition of Spain to-day, we most 
study its history, and especially ^om the time of (hat misguided monarch, 
Philip II., whose name will go down to all time unblessed 1 Isabella, wise 
beyond her time, had encouraged learning. In this presence it may be 
said that through her influence women occupied chairs in the Universities 
of Salamanca and Alcali. Philip II., jealous of foreign, influence, and 
with a policy of repression, discouraged education and prohibited inter- 
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course with foreign institutions of learning, and the fires of the Inquisition 
reached and consumed many of those devoted to letters. 

For three hundred years the pall of ignorance has lain over the land. 
But within twenty-five years Spain has shaken off the heavy weight, and 
we begin to see the sterling character of her thoughtful people. Liberty 
of conscience and liberty of the press have come, never to be withdrawn 
again while God's sun shines. On the old fifteenth-century houses of 
Salamanca, the famous university city, where formerly were as many 
students as there are now inhabitants, are to be seen the Edison incan- 
descent burners, — ^fit types of the light that we, the more favored people 
of America, should shed in that land so long shrouded in the dense dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition. 

Spain has provided for the education of girls, but in a limited way. 
The children in the public schools are taught to read and write, and to 
repeat prayers. The girls add to these prayers, sewing, and very little 
else. There are no free high schools for either boys or girls. The taxes 
for examinations and the prices of text-books, which are the professors' 
monopolies, make such a course of study practically prohibitory for the 
working-classes (with average wages of twenty cents a day), so the sixty- 
five per cent, of illiteracy reported in national statistics need not surprise 
us. A few normal schools, which are good of their kind, exist for girls, 
but they are in the capitals and under the control of the church. A prl^ 
therefore, is not expected to know much. She must dress prettily and 
fiirt her fan gracefully. A knowledge of history or geography is not 
essential to that accomplishment. She might not know the capital cities 
of Europe, but she would know how to walk 1 

A boarding-school was therefore begun some ten years ago for the 
higher Christian education of girls. At first the standard was low ; it was 
necessarily so: but with the years it has been raised. Last September 
the advanced class of four went before the State Institute for boys of the 
province of Guipuzcoa, located at San Sebastian, and passed the entrance 
examinations, and in the studies of the first year. Two of these girls 
received in every study the mark of sobrt saliente^ or the highest mark 
given by the institution. They expect to take their degree of A.B. in 
1893. Thousands of girls are passing these examinations every year in 
our own land, as a matter of course. This was the first time in history 
that Spanish girls, prepared in a woman's school, passed successfully the 
examination of a school for boys. 

It was a nine days' wonder in the city. The director of the insti- 
tute said, '' QiU clast dc nifias nos envia Vd, /" — " What kind of girls you 
send us 1" — as though they were a special variety. 

Aside from the Spanish girls, a few French have been members of the 
school. They came to learn English, one German to learn Spanish, 
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some Spaniards to learn French, and last, bot not least, some American 
college graduates to learn Spanish. 

"Give us the children/' one has said, "and we have the nation." 
Give Spain a model school for the higher Christian edocation of ber 
daughters, and you help a nation looking for the light. 

"The swift-coming womanhood, wifehood, motherhood of these little 
maids and such as these, is to be a power for good or ill in the life of 
their country, and Spain needs women with higher interests than the bull- 
fight, and consciences above the confessional." 

Men and women of wealth are giving liberally in these latter days for 
education. But the tendency is to give where we may see and admire 
our gift. We like to have it near, to ask after its health now and then, 
and to have it at times conscious of our presence and personality. There 
are also men and women of means who are not easily parted from their 
money ; perhaps because of their make-up. 

The Popular Science lionihfy vouches for a definition of the body as 
given by a pupil in a public school as follows : " The body is mostly com- 
posed of water, and about one-half is avaricious tissue." 

That is not true of all ! One of the most wonderful facts in the evo- 
lution of woman's work has been her self-denial, her generosity in reach- 
ing out to help also her more needy sisters in foreign lands, and, as the 
horizon widens, more will be done. The successful experiments in this 
land will be repeated in all nations and in all tongues. 

The Queen Isabella Association plans grandly and wisely to remember 
the part a woman took in making the vision of Columbus a reality. Let 
there be a monument to the woman and the Queen 1 

Columbus should also be remembered in a permanent structure which 
shall keep forever before our minds the perseverance, the faith, the 
earnestness of his character, that shed the brightest glory upon his 
name. 

But let us not be selfish in our gratitude, and keep all the monuments 
on this side of the water. 

How fitting it would be that one of the lasting results of such a com- 
memorative year as 1892 should be a permanent, a model school, an 
offering of love and gratitude from the women of America to their sisters 
in Spain 1 

Our loved President said, in the opening session of this Council, that 
the lines of woman|s work converge, and are united here by the circle 
represented in this Council as the spokes of a wheel by the tire, — ^may I 
vary the figure? 

In this latter part of the nineteenth century, the converging lines of 
woman's work are held together by a band of love that encircles the 
whole globe. And those lines find closer union in the centre of light 
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firom which they convergey the great heart of love which proceedeth firom 
God the Father, God the Sod, and God the Holy Spirit. 

The PmsiDiMT. We are now to have a paper on " Woman's Progre» 
in Higher Education/' by Helen L. Webater, Doctor of Philosophy, the 
degree having been conferred by ZQrich University. Miss Webster was 
a professor in comparative philology in Vassar and Wellesley Colleges. 

WOMAlf'S PROGItISS IN HIGHER EDUCATIOH. 

Hnxif L. WcBSTsn. '' Every presentiment of the mind is executed 
somewhere in a gigantic (act." 

The troth of these words, spoken more than fifty years ago by our 
great philosopher and poet Emerson, is nowhere more strikingly demon* 
strated than in the history of woman's work in America. 

All action is, we know, but the outward expression of thought, all 
p to grcss has first been developed in the secret recesses of the soul ; the 
ooter changes which we recognise as progress are but the more or less 
perfect visible adaptation to the unseen ideaL 

That marvellous page in the world's history which tells of woman's 
aapirattoos after a broader life, a freer existence, shows us how unerringly 
the feet fits the idea, how, as the ideas grow large, the realities grow 
large, how, finally, in this new and last decade of the nineteenth century, 
the '* gigantic (act" of woman's attainment gives testimony of the high 
ideals of woman's sooL 

That some portion at least of all this great sum of woman's activity 
flight become more broadly known in these days, that knowledge of it 
might perchance find its way into foreign lands, giving there its encour* 
agement of precedent and success, and that to generations yet to come it 
might furnish both kiu>wledge and inspiration wherewith to attain to 
higher things, it has occurred to one bright young mind among our mm* 
ber to gather up and put together the available history of each of the 
grand movements that are so full of power in our day. 

In the realisation of this happy thought the ablnt and most brilliant 
women have given their assistance, women whose lives have been spent in 
high thought and noble action, each of whom has won for herself an 
honorable place in her ch6sen field of labor, and we have be(bre us a val* 
uable record of one of the most important and interesting nx>vements of 
our day. I refer to the book entitled " Woman's Work in America," 
edited by Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer. 

The introductory words of Mrs. Howe note three important phases of 
change which the higher intellectual training of women with its conse- 
quent larger opportunities and broader experience has wrought in recent 
years. First, the increased respect of all clasKs of women for labor. 
Women no longer feel that to be idle is to be respectable ; they hav« 
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come to believe, with Emersoiiy that true majesty consists in work, that 
the best ornament which a woman can have is wkaishe can da^ and that 
she adds to her dignity by doing it. /'The cruel kindness," says Mra. 
Howe, ** of the doctrine that women should be worked for, and should 
not work, that their influence should be felt, but not recognized, that^ 
they should hear and see, but neither appear nor speak, — all this belongs 
now to the record of things which, once measurably true, have become 
fabulous." 

The second note of progress is one that causes every true-hearted 
woman to rejoice, — it is the increased sympathy and good-will of women 
towards one another. Upon this, more than upon any other one things 
hangs the hope of the future ; until woman wishes woman's highest good, 
and lends a hand, there is but small prospect of full success; while, on 
the other hand, their umied force is irresbtible. 

The third is finally a more intelligent and harmonious use of their 
powers in all philanthropic and industrial undertakings, to say nothing of 
their ever-increasing fitness in the various professions. 

This brief risumi of three general aspects of progress introduces ut 
to a series of studies whose purpose it is to give the history of the great 
movements in which woman has had a share. They treat of woman in 
education, in literature, in journalism, in medicine, in politics, in law, 
in industry, in philanthropy, and, finally, in the ministry. 

In each and all of them we hear of steady striving towards the end in 
view, of heroic struggle against prejudice, distrust, indifference, and sel- 
fishness, of courageous holding of ground once gained^ and in no case is 
there cause to blush because woman has been compelled to see that she 
has imprudently or too confidently aspired to rise beyond the level of her 
capacity to do, or to get beyond the limits of her sphere ; in no case has 
she had to return again, humbled, baffled, conquered, to her forsaken 
tasks of darning and pleasing, but her course has proved that the limits 
of her sphere arc coincident with the limits of her capacity. 

As in all great movements not only action, but reaction, exerts its 
influence, so in the movement in question has each attainment reacted 
upon the ideal ; the conception of the possible has become enlarged, and 
has in turn been followed by larger results ; thus the series has moved on 
till we find ourselves at the present moment looking over the vast field of 
accomplished fact, and feeling inspired by it to a new enthusiasm for the 
future. • 

It would be a pleasure on this occasion to review briefly the courageous 
and successful labors of the pioneers in all the varied lines of effort ; but 
the special task assigned me for this hour is to note* the progress that has 
been made by women in education. 

The beginning of the struggle in our country was made, as is well 
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knowDy in New England. To the earliest settlers of Massachusetts it did 
not occur to provide means of education for their daughters, — the boys 
alone constituted in their minds the " youth" for whose welfare they were 
concerned. The " idea" of giving girls the chance to know, of training 
them to thinky had not yet dawned upon the mental horizon of either the 
men or the women of that day. Old England did not educate her girls, 
why should it occur to the settlers of New England to do so? In the 
absence of the idea, we are not astonished at the non-existence of the 
iact 

One hundred and fifty years New England waits for the birth of the 
idea, and then the common schools of Hartford, Connecticut, open their 
doors to girls as well as to boys, — ^but not as yet to give to girls a fair 
chance and a free intellectual life, for smallness and pettiness still hang 
about the infant '' idea," and girls are supposed to need manners more 
than mathematics, the needle more than the pen, the catechism more 
than the trained power of thought. 

In 1636 Harvard College was established by the General Court, re- 
ceiving a grant of four hundred pounds and the revenues of the ferry 
from Charlestown to Boston. Two years later John Harvard left it his 
library and half his property. The education which this institution 
offered was but poor and meagre, but, such as it was, it was only for men. 

Two hundred and fifty years New England waits for the birth of the 
idea that women too have need of and are capable of the highest develop- 
ment of mind. Not that to Harvard these two hundred and fifty years 
of intellectual advantages brought the necessary enlightenment to lead to 
this broad principle, — but, fortunately for women, forces were elsewhere 
at work which fostered the growth of the idea. 

All the phases of this growth we cannot note here, but we are invol- 
untarily led to think of Emma Willard's efforts in behalf of advanced 
training for girls, first in founding a young ladies' school in Vermont, 
" which was to be," as she said^ ** a better school than those about her," 
and later, in founding on the banks of the Hudson the Troy Female Semi- 
nary, — of Catherine Beecher, at Hartford, — of Mary Lyon, the founder 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, with her aspirations after a school that 
should be to young women what a college is to young men. Then comes 
to mind the ludicrous history of Boston's early attempt at founding a 
High School for girls. Let the eloquent wit of George William Curtis 
picture to you this ^pathetically ridiculous phase of the struggle: ''The 
agitation for a Girl's High School had begun. With careful economy of 
the city resources the girls had been permitted to attend the public 
schools in summer, when there were not boys enough to fill them. But a 
pressure for a more generous education had arisen, and such was the per- 
sistent and unwomanly seal for knowledge that, after a long debate of 
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three years, a High School was established. The onset of girk bent upon 
higher education was overwhelming. Like the astounded Mr. Bamade 
in ' Little Dorrit/ the city fathers were confronted by a persistent crowd 
of scholars that wanted to know, you* know." 

Two hundred and eighty-six girl-candidates presented themselves for 
admission over against ninety boys ! 

"But/' continues Mr. Curtis, ''such immoderate aeal for knowledge 
was never known, not only of geography and history, of the multiplica- 
tion table and vulgar fractions, but even of chemistry and natural phi* 
losophy. What was to be done? What if these daring girls should 
demand to study Latin and Greek? What if they should insist upon 
Euclid and Laplace? Zodlogy and moral philosophy and even astron* 
omy itself might follow. The prospect was appalling. The awful quet* 
tion probably presented itself to the city fathers, — ^What if Boston women 
should come to know more than Boston men ? Suppose there should 
arise a Board of Alderwomen, what would become of Boston? As the 
good old deacon used to say, ' Suppose, fellow-sinners, yon should wake 
up to-morrow morning and find yourselves dead, what would you say 
then ?' The situation became intolerable, and in eighteen months the 
Boston High School for girls was closed because there was so great a mul- 
titude of eager scholars." 

The eloquent absurdity of this failure and the increasing demands of 
women worked hand in hand, and a quarter of a century later Boston 
had a High School for girls; another quarter of a century passes and a 
Latin school is established to fit girls for college. Tofitgtrisfor eoUege I 
This clause speaks the last and best words that we have to say concerning 
the opportunities which have been won for woman's higher education. 

It reminds us of the opening of Vassar in '65, of Smith and Welleslej 
in '75, of Bryn Mawr in '85, of Barnard in '89; it reminds us of the 
many colleges all over the land — Oberlin heading the list — which have 
extended their privileges to women. 

^ In the West especially has the higher education of women been well 
supported both by the government of the separate States and by institu- 
tions that have been founded under the auspices of private individuals; 
though still in certain localities the old fight has to be fought over again, 
the changed ideals of the last decade of our century and the precedent of 
the majority of colleges put the final issue of the conflict almost beyond 
a doubt. The spirit of the time says, " Women need equal culture of 
mind and heart with men," and the fact answers nearly to the spirit in 
the Western States, where, out of two hundred and twelve institutions, 
one hundred and sixty-five are co-educational; some of these were 
founded originally for women, but have afterward extended their privi- 
leges on equal terms to men I A hint, it may be, of the day when the 
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whirligig of time shall bring about its revenges, and men shall knock at 
the doors of women's colleges to be admitted to the highest and best edo- 
cation that onr land affords I 

In the Southern States opportunities are opening and standards are 
becoming higher. The Woman's College of Baltimore, the co-educational 
universities — ^Tulane in New Orleans, Columbian in Washington, and the 
universities of Texas and Mississippi are the hopeful signs of progress in 
the South ; the recent news that women are to be admitted to the Johns 
Hopkins medical school as soon as its doors shall be opened sends a thrill 
of rejoicing throughout the length and breadth of our land. May the 
day not be far distant when its academic department shall act upon the 
same just principle I 

Thus far we have spoken of woman's progress in education in America; 
in Germany a book appears whose very existence is a proof of progress, 
— Helene Lange's '' Higher Education of Women in Europe." Herein 
the history of the higher education of women in each of the countries of 
Europe is passed in review. It begins with the movement in England. 
From the opening of the Cambridge University courses to women thirty 
years ago to their admission to the London University examinations and 
the Cambridge tripos examinations in the beginning of the last decade, 
and finally to the founding of the Royal HoUoway College, which was 
opened in the presence of the Queen of England five years ago, the cause 
has advanced with strong and steady steps. 

Since 1866 France has made provision for the higher education of 
women ; one of our own countrywomen. Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, was 
the first woman admitted to the medical school in Paris. . 

Switzerland early opened the doors of her universities to women, 
making neither reserves nor concessions on the ground of sex : ZQrich 
University has the honor of being the first in this respect; then follow 
Geneva, Bern, Neufchitel, and finally report tells us that conservative 
Basel has granted to one woman the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. ^ 

Sweden follows in 1870. In 1875 Denmark grants to women the 
privilege of acquiring all the degrees, except that of Doctor of Divinity, 
that her only university gives. 

Italy has from very early times permitted women to attend the univer- 
sities, both as students and as professors. We need but call to mind the 
Italian poet, musician, astronomer, mathematician, and linguist, Elena 
Lucrezia Coronaro, who received the doctor's degree at the University of 
Padua, and the beautiful and learned Novela d'Andrea, who sometimes 
lectured in her father's stead at the University of Bologna. The Univer- 
sity of Bologna was both ancient and celebrated. It was founded in the 
early part of the fifth century, and in the thirteenth century iu iame had 
become so great that its students numbered about ten thousaiML 
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In the bloom of this brilliant period, women were enrolled in the 
number of students and professors. Bettisia Gozzidina, a doctor of law, 
lectured there during the last ten years of her life; Catalina and Nordla 
Calderini lectured on law a hundred years later. During the following 
centuries women became renowned in various departments, induding 
mathematics and anatomical research. Thus the distant past and the 
** dark" Middle Ages point their finger of reproach at the cold and sh«- 
gish conservatism not of phlegmatic Germany alone, but of the free, 
enlightened, progressive America of the nineteenth century I 

In 1875 St. Petersburg arranged university courses for women. 

The University of Amsterdam enrolled the first woman student in 
1880. 

In 1882 Norway passed a law which authorized the admission of women 
to the degrees of arts and of philosophy, and Mi» Thoresen, the first can- 
didate, was not only allowed to enter, but was greeted by the students with 
an address of welcome and congratulation. 

Spain and Portugal have no law excluding women from university priv- 
ileges, while Vienna and Leipsic tolerate them through the courtesy or 
good nature of individual professors, though they give them no lecogni* 
tion or privilege of matriculation. 

Do we look about us for signs of further advance? They are at hand* 
Report tells us that the new National University in Washington contem- 
plates the admission of women on the same conditions and with the same 
privileges as men. The University of Glasgow follows in the same path. 
The Royal University of Ireland confers the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
upon eleven women, and that of Doctor of Laws upon several others. 
The Universities of Montreal and Australia extend a welcome to women 
students. A petition for admittance to the University of Greece has been 
signed by Greek women, and Rome bestirs herself in behalf of her girls. 

Such to-day are the facts which are the foundation of our hope of 
future opportunity. What today are our ideals that are to be the basb 
of future attainment? 

One of the greatest needs of the future in America is a higher standard 
of scholarship, a standard of scholarship which shall lead to the seeking 
of knowledge for its own sake, for the sake of that vision of truth whidi 
alone can guide aright. We need as a people not more ambition, but 
ambition more wisely directed ; not a greater amount of work, but a better 
quality of it ; not culture pursued as an end, but as a means. As humanity 
is made up not of men but of mankind, so human achievement is not that 
of the individual, but of mankind collectively. 

No one man, however gifted, can do or be all. The needs of the past 
are not the needs of the present or future ; while Ichabod Crane, with his 
marvellous adaptability to any and every situation in which his calling 
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placed bim was needful in his day, — ^and it may be that even now otber 
Sleepy Hollows still need tbeir Icbabods, — ^it is nevertbeless true tbat tbe 
new time demands new standards, and tbe so-called ** all-around'* man, 
if be still persist in existing, may continue to be tbe pedagogue, tbe 
parson, tbe jack-at-all-trades, but be will not be looked upon as a type of 
tbe scbolarly man. Tbe journey "all-around" even tbe tutfaee of tbe 
knowledge of the nineteenth century imposes a task which not even a 
Hercules might compass. Tbe true scholar will content himself with 
knowing roundly and well some one department of knowledge ; he will 
find a never-failing delight in working out from this as a centre into tbe 
many and varied channels tbat lead therefrom. He will find his mental 
power intensified in the process of diving into tbe depths ; such an ex- 
perience will be his as never comes to one who merely sips from tbe sur* 
fiice. To bim who has sounded tbe depths it may also be given to know 
tbe heights; be may penetrate further than any other into tbe realms of 
tbe unknown and bring back to tbe world new wisdom from bis newly- 
explored kingdom. Such scholars our country needs to-day, — ^not mere 
learners of the already known, but workers on tbe outskirts of knowledge, 
leaders on the frontiers, in tbe van of science, who shall by their invest!-* 
gallons add to the sum of human knowledge. Among tbe leaders in tbe 
world of scientific research let tbe woman of the future take her place. 
This duty her new and larger opportunities impose upon her. 

A movement is at tbe presen: moment suggested which tbe fiiture 
may develop, whereby many an eld wall of prejudice may be battered 
down. It is tbe movement that is now being most eloquently and effec* 
tively presented in this country by Mr. Richard G. Moulton, of Cam- 
bridge, England, — ^that of the university extension. 

According to the plan which he sets forth the university may send 
lecturers or teachers into any city, town, or village in the land that may 
desire it ; there all who will may enjoy the benefit of courses of instruc- 
tion und^r tbe direction and inspiration of university professors. This 
kind of university work will help to break down tbe old idea that a uni- 
versity is a collection of buildings, that imposing bricks and mortar con- 
stitute a college ; it will teach the invaluable lesson tbat wherever the 
professor finds a student, there is a university ! and that with bis excellence 
or incapacity the university rises or falls. It will do more than this; it 
will teach the people, it will bring the delight and inspiration of knowl- 
edge to the old and young, to the rich and poor, to the gifted and to tbe 
dull of comprehension in that place where the duties of each hold him 
fast, and the whole community will be raised in tone, the college and the 
community will be kept in warm sympathy with one another, and tbe 
result will be tbat a larger portion of tbe youth will aspire to the higher 
training and development of mind tbat uninterrupted study at the ani- 
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versity centres affords. Let this phase of the educational problem, then, 
have a share in our ideals of the future I 

Another movement, having its beginning in the year that has just 
closed, should be furthered in the future as one of the noblest and best 
undertakings that are the immediate outcome of the college training of 
women : it is the College Settlement ; bands of educated women make 
themselves homes in the worst portions of our large cities, and live there 
as the helpful friends of the neighborhood, teaching both directly and 
indirectly better ways of living, better aims in life, healthier means of 
enjojrment ; and already the success of the plan warrants anticipation for 
the future. 

Thus the coming years will find woman at work at the top, at the 
bottom, and all the way between. She will have her share in supporting 
that system of education which Professor Huxley declares to be the only 
one worthy of the name, ** that which shall create a great educational 
ladder, with one end in the gutter and the other in the university.'* 

We could not close this sketch of our ideal future without ezpresnng 
one more hope : that the wisdom of the coming day may adjust things 
with such a perfect balance that the scale in whidi woman's achievement 
is placed may fall or rise according to the measure of its worth, not 
according to prejudice or favor based on the ground of sex. The past 
has demanded for woman justice — not oppression; the demand of the 
present and future is justice still — ^not favor. 

THE ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE JOHNS HOF> 

KINS UNrVERSITY. 

EuzABETH T. King. The question has naturally been asked. Why 
should the women of the United States contribute their money and their 
influence to open a medical school in Baltimore? The reasons for sudi 
action can rest logically only upon advantages to be offered there whidi 
are not attainable elsewhere, and which make the opening of this school 
to women a " turning-point in the fate of women physicians."* 

A glance at their present opportunities of medical study in the United 
States will show that there are a few good women's medical colleges where 
conscientious work is done, and which have successively developed from 
small beginnings to positions which command the respect and support of 
the community. 

They are hampered, however, by a dependence upon fees for support, 
and by moderate dispensary and hospital advantages, which necessarily 
limit their sphere of usefulness to undergraduate training. Medical eda* 
cation for women in this country ends here, for practically all co-edu- 
cational schools (except that of the University of Michigan) must be 
included under these conditions. Women students have, therefore, a 
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constant straggle against the depressing effect of a want of opportanities 
for graduate study whichy in spite of individual examples, constantly 
tends to lower them into an inferior class of practitioners, and deters 
many superior women from entering a profession where they must start at 
a disadvantage. In their mature studies they lack the necessary contact 
with men whose methods of thought and action they will be required to 
meet in professional life, they have no opportunities for bacteriological 
and pathological investigations, or for extensive clinical and dispensary 
practice under the best hospital advantages, they need the stimulus of 
working under the foremost scientists in original research, and of encour- 
agement to become medical writers ; and the result is that they have to 
go abroad if they wish to fit themselves thoroughly for their profession. 

Accordingly, when the project of opening the medical school of the 
Johns Hopkins University was being considered, a few women in Balti- 
more felt that here was an opportunity to obtain these advantages for 
women in a graduate school which would be founded upon and combine 
the advantages of two great institutions, — the University and the HospitaL 
The University has an endowment of three million five hundred thousand 
dollars, and, from its opening, has steadily developed its graduate depart- 
ment, until there are this year two hundred and thirty graduate students, 
more than the sum total of such students in all the other colleges and 
universities in the United States. An atmosphere for advanced work has 
thus been created which is largely promoted by the special attention given 
to the physical, biological, chemical, and pathological departments. Since 
18S2, a preliminary medical course has been opened which is intended to 
lead up to the medical school, and which, in addition to the matriculation 
examinations of the University, includes chemistry, biology, physiology, 
methods of scientific research, German, and French. 

Coexistent with the University is the Johns Hopkins Hospital with a 
separate endowment of three million three hundred thousand dollars. It 
is situated upon fourteen acres of ground, in the highest part of the city, 
thoroughly sub-drained. It includes seventeen buildings, planned on the 
system of separate wards connected by corridors, and built at great cost 
with special reference to teaching. Its heating, ventilation, and means 
of observation of disease, its operating-rooms and dispensary, its training- 
school for nurses and diet kitchen, its laundry, its pathological and 
hygienic laboratories, have all been established and equipped under the 
most approved methods and with the best apparatus. ^1 

It has one hundred and seventy patients daily in its wards, and twelve 
hundred weekly in its dispensary, which is one of the most thoroughly 
organized in this country for scientific work and the relief of the poor, 
and it has an elaborate series of publications tended to stimulate original 
work and influence the profession. 
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In order not to hamper the work of the University in other directions, 
an additional endowment of five hundred thousand dollars was needed in 
order to open the medical school on a scale commensurate with its founda- 
tions. It therefore seemed right that, if women asked for its advantages, 
they should bear their share in raising the endowment. 

The presidents of the boards of the University and Hospital were 
personally consulted, and under their kind encouragement it was decided 
to ask the women of America to contribute at least one hundred thousand 
dollars to the endowment, on the ground that, by doing so, they would 
hasten the opening of advanced medical study to women by many years. 

On May 15, 1890, a meeting was held in Baltimore, another almost 
simultaneously in Boston, and others throughout New England; com- 
mittees were organized in Philadelphia and New York, and in six weeks 
nearly sixty thousand dollars were raised. 

In the autumn, before further steps were taken, in order to satisfy the 
natural uncertainty felt by people at a distance as to the ultimate admis- 
sion of women, the chairman of the Baltimore committee sent a proposi- 
tion to the president of the board of trustees of the university oflTering 
the money on condition of the admission of women to the medical school 
on the same terms as men. This action was made possible through the 
generosity of a member of the committee, who contributed the sum neces- 
sary to make up the amount. 

The board unanimously passed resolutions accepting the gift upon the 
conditions offered, and steps were at once taken to arouse a wider interest. 

The wife of the President of the United States consented to be chair- 
man of the Washington committee, and committees were also formed in 
Annapolis, Milwaukee, Madison, and Chicago. Interest is also beginning 
to be aroused in St. Louis and San Francisco, and already substantial ad- 
ditions are being made to the fund. 

We have been reproached for making the admission of women to this 
school a question of money, in contrast to the schools of Paris and Swits- 
erland, where university privileges have been freely granted to women. 
Their example and experience are a substantial support to the cause by 
showing that, in each case, women were welcomed simply upon their. 
merits and needs as human beings, and only after some time passed was 
it thought necessary to consider the question of their presence upon the 
sole ground of expediency, a question which was uniformly decided in 
their favor. .>r 

The conditions which control education differ so materially in this 
country from those abroad, that it is not possible to compare them in every 
respect. Paternal governments can so manage and organize education 
that it can be developed on abstract principles ; they are able to bear any 
increased expenditure in carrying out new ideas, and the result is that the 
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mivenitici are jmictically independoit of pobltc opinion. In thb conntry 
it it neccHtrj to convince the public and gain its pecuniary support 
before reforms can be carried oot. The results^ no doubt, in the future 
will have a unity and completeness possible only in a free country, but 
before the process of enlightening the public is finished there is an un- 
necessary duplication of educational centres, a confusion of college with 
school, and university with college, which are due to a Uck of under- 
standing of their real relations. Foreigners contrast voluntary and local 
effort most disadvantageously with state and central organization until, as 
Sir Henry Acland says, '' A time comes when the waste of power and the 
uncertainty of result are almost intolerable.*' 

The women's committees of the Johns Hopkins Medical Fund present, 
I think, one of the first national attempts to neutralise such a state of 
aflEurs, and, by a voluntary subordination of local interests, to promote a 
lecogniied standard of higher medical education. By iu success it is 
hoped that a sufficient number of medical schools will feel encouraged 
to make themselves centres of undergraduate training, and that they will 
work up to the graduate standard set by the Johns Hopkins University. 
That this feeling is gaining ground is shown by the fact that women phy* 
sidans who control medical education have warmly supported us, and 
that the names of many subscribers to the new building of the Woman's 
Medical College in New York are also on the lisu of our committees. 
Under these conditions, with a public already believing in the usefulness 
of women physicians and learning to support and understand a complete 
educational system, the present state of affairs will no longer exist which 
Dr. Jacobi alludes to when she says '' that in Europe the women too 
often have the education but not the patients, and in America they have 
the patients but not the education." 

Knowing that we are dependent upon a popular demand, and that 
privileges are not granted in America until they are asked for, it has been 
necessary to do much propaganda work in order first to create the demand. 
To do this we have issued a large amount of campaign literature ; we have 
had the cordial support of the press ; the disinterested co-operation of 
many leading physicians; we have been helped by men as well as by 
women. It is true that we have sometimes met with indifference where 
we might have expected interest ; and that the pressing needs of each 
locality have sometimes made it difficult to arouse the attention of many 
busy workers ; nevertheless, to those who have sympathized with the strug- 
gles of women physicians in the past, it is marvellous to watch the growth 
of public opinion and its hearty cooperation with this movement. The 
most conservative and the most progressive women have united in a body 
to encourage and promote the position of women physicians, who thus 
receive a final endorsement from the hands of the most influential of 

\ 

\ 
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tex. We cannot overestimate the effect of this action, and the em* 
phatic declaration that now comes from women that there is a need for 
the highest medical skill in women physicians, and a work for them to do 
which can be done by no one else. They are needed as medical teachen 
in schools and colleges where they only can train young girls to a wise 
use and economy of health ; they are wanted in insane asylmns where 
their power of influencing and sympathizing with their sex is sometimes 
a strong element in recovery ; only a woman skilled to heal physically 
and morally can reach the hearts of those whose wayward Uvea have 
brought them to the doors of reformatories ; women physicians as mia> 
sionaries have the strongest power of influencing the thousands of op- 
pressed women who» without them, are deprived of health and a knowl« 
edge of Christianity ; and in all classes of society evidence constantly 
accumulates of the great amount of suffering and disease which never 
comes to the notice of a physician at all, or comes too late for core, 
owing to the want of women physicians whom those of their own sex can 
consult. 

Although, as I have said, this movement labors under the disadvantage 
of conflicting with local interests, yet to such an audience as this, com* 
posed of women who represent so many phases of enlightened thought 
and action, the great principles involved in it must appeal with special 
significance. To some it means obuining university privileges and their 
favorable reaction upon all fields of mental activity for women ; some are 
working for the sake of the advanced medical opportunities offered ; some 
see in it triumph of co-education ; others feel deeply that the standard of 
medical education for men needs raising as well as that for women, and 
are anxious to afford better opportunities for the development of medical 
science, irrespective of sex, — to all these I would say that this movement 
is not yet ended. We are not content to rest in knowing that university 
medical advantages, for women have been secured, that a great hospitiJ 
has cordially welcomed women physicians from its opening, that a square 
of ground has been bought for the school, and that more than one-fifth 
of the endowment h^is been raised. The opening of the school will sorely 
come, but it can be hastened if women will continue to interest them- 
selves in it. It is too much, perhaps, to hope that they will accomplish 
the glorious consummation of raising the whole endowment, but may it 
not be possible for them to set in motion a train of influences which may 
induce some public-spirited^lover of hb kind to give his name and his 
money to the speedy opening of a school whose standard will raise the 
condition of medical education for both men and women, and where the 
new developmenu in medical science which are tending to a hitherto 
undreamt-of relief for suffering humanity will be studied under the best 
conditions? 
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Tub Frbsidbht. I have the pleasure to announce that we will listen 
to a brief address on '' Married Women in the Public Schools," bj liiary 
A. Ripley. My friend Miss Ripley was for twenty-five years a leading 
high-school teacher in Massachusetts, but now is from Kearney, Nebraska. 
She is to speak to you in her own bright way from the calm, judicial view 
of one who adorns the honorable and ancient fraternity of spinsters. 

EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

Mary A. Ripley. I have in my possession a few notes which I regard 
as indices, showing, — 

ist. That in some localities there is definite legislation against the 
emplojrment of married women as teachers in the public schools. 

ad. That in other localities they may serve temporarily as substitutes, 
but not permanently as regular teachers. 

3d. That in some places women teachers marrying are expected to 
resign their positions in the schools at the end of the term in which they 
marry. 

4th. That in at least one of our largest cities there is prospective leg- 
islation in the same direction. 

5th. That there is wide-spread general sentiment against the accept- 
ance of this class of service. 

Now, Madam President, does not all this savor of class legislation ? 
Is it not true that favoritism is injustice? Is not class legislation a be- 
trayal of the true principles of go^'ernmcnt? Why, as a class, should 
married women be artificially restricted as to freedom in the labor 
field more than married men ? There may be good reason why some 
married women ought or ought not to engage in certain labor or kinds 
of labor ; just as there may be good reason why married men should or 
should not attempt certain lines of business. But all these cases should 
be considered individually; there should be the utmost personal liberty; 
there should be no class legislation. Why, Madam President, look at the 
absurdity of engagifig a class of women as teachers in the schools I taking 
them in mass and setting them to teach our children I Is it not equally 
absurd to reject a class? to bar out teachers well qualified to do excellent 
work, solely because they belong to the honored class, married women ? 
No, no ; this business is, or should be, individual business. 

The officer who employs the teachers, — for convenience we will name 
him superintendent, — the superintendent has Just cn< comprehensive ques- 
tion which he is not only at liberty to ask, but it is his duty to ask it ; not 
only to ask it, but to press for complete and satisfactory answer. This 
imperative question isi " Is this person equal to the demands of this posi- 
tion?" By all proper means the superintendent is bound to satisfy him- 
self regarding this matter. And if the final answer be 11^, then, married 
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or unmarried, he should not employ the applicant. If the reply be an 
unequivocal aflSrmative, he has no right to go back of this essential qiiea> 
tion of fitness, — the only one in which, as superintendent, he may right* 
fully concern himself, — ^he has, I say, no right to go back of this essential 
question of fitness, with futile attempt to enter into the personal life of the 
applicant and make decisions for her ; he cannot assume her responsi- 
bility. The responsibility of this married woman's decision rests upon 
herself; his responsibility as superintendent rests upon himself. Officially, 
it is nothing to him whether the woman be or be not a mother ; whether 
she is or is not making her home what it ought to be, — all this obligation 
rests upon her. We do not refuse to employ women in other very labori- 
ous pursuits because of our anxiety for their children ; the &ct of the 
children is simply a strong argument why we should give them work, since 
they can, through this labor, make their little ones more comfortable and 
happy. And it might be suggested that if any woman is fit to be en- 
trusted with the care of children for twenty-four hours in a day, then 
she is competent to decide whether it is better that she should leave them 
for five or six hours a day. 

Every human soul needs congenial work for fullest development. I 
take it that the mere changing of material forms, the mere doing of a 
certain amount of work, is not the final cause why one works. Neither 
is the wages. X has ploughed five acres; so much work is accomplished* 
X receives five dollars for the ploughing ; there is your wages. Is thb' 
the chief outcome of the labor? Is this why God has instituted labor? 
I trow not. But by means of this work X has become more accurate, 
more faithful, more effective, altogether a higher style of man. So each 
of us needs work, work taxing our noblest powers, in order to insure oar 
noblest progress. And to refuse one liberty to work in a chosen field, 
because one is rich, or married, or is suffering under both inflictions, is 
downright tyranny. I may not lack food or clothing; I am in direst 
need of that living bread which multiplies itself; of that water which 
shall spring up into everlasting life. And my supply must come through 
work ; by this I build my character ; I must work out my own salvation. 

Married women, by virtue of their wider, perhaps I should say their 
different experience, ought to bring something desirable into the schools 
which unmarried women cannot supply. The mother's knowledge of her 
own children ought to make her wiser to deal with the children of other 
mothers, — her pupib. She ought to comprehend, in a general way, the 
nature of a child more truly than can another ; for she has had supreme 
opportunity to study it, — the opportunity of motherhood* 

In some communities this idea seems to have weight, — that if the 
husband be able to maintain the wife she should not be employed in the 
schools. This is no business of the superintendent, except u he may 
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hare deep interest in all those collateral circumstances which contribute 
to the making of a teacher. The comfortable refined home, free from 
harrowing anxiety as to daily bread, should but add an element of desira- 
bility to the teacher's outfit. All those conditions of life which give 
privilege of society, privilege of travel, — all these advantages of culture 
add to the value of the instructor. 

One criticism justly made upon teachers in general, both men and 
women, is that they enter teaching merely to tide them over what might 
be termed a transition period and do not regard it as a permanent busi- 
ness. The young women wish to teach until they marry ; the young men 
until they gain a profession offering higher or more brilliant rewards. 

And this is thought to be detrimental to the schools. But here are 
teachers who wish to continue the work from love or for other usual and 
legitimate reasons ; and lo I they are rejected, — rejected for the very reasons 
that make a man more valuable in almost any position. 

I know that in some localities the poverty of the applicant is put 
forward as a reason why she should be thrust into school to fa, her dis- 
agreeable mark upon our children. But poverty is not qualification ; it 
is uncoveted misfortune ; neither is poor health. These schools are not 
asylums provided by a pitying public for the reception of men and women 
incapable of struggle with exacting requirements. Neither is the number 
of votes the applicant can control legitimate subject of inquiry or factor 
of influence. The superintendent is, or should be, on the alert for 
teachers, — married or unmarried ; influential or uninfluential, politically. 

Married women having tested the value of general school courses of 
study in their own housekeeping, in the training of their own children, 
might bring valuable suggestion as to their utility in preparing young men 
and women for the only duties which are reasonably sure to confront 
them, — those which they must meet as the heads of families. They might 
have some original ideas as to the comparative value of sanitation and 
navigation ; of how to prepare ambrosia and nectar for the gods and god- 
desses at their Olympian banquets ; and how to prepare roast turkey and 
pumpkin pie for a plain American citizen at a genuine American Thanks- 
giving dinner. They might, through their own nursery failures, be com- 
petent to decide which were more profitable for American boys and girls 
to learn, how ancient royalty trained its prospective heirs, or to take a 
thorough kindergarten course, so as to be able instructively to arouse their 
own children ; whether it were better to study up the brooches and brace- 
lets, the tiaras and trinkets of the buried Trojans, or how to make a few 
plain, simple, and needful things for their own households. Yes, the 
presence in a school department of a fairly large element of married 
women,— of mothers, of wives w1;o preside in elegant homes, whose en- 
vironment stimulates to thought and gives leisure for culture, would be 
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very helpful in this most important work of education. These women 
would form a series of object-lessons for that large number of crude joang 
girls who crowd into all the large school departments, from families that 
have scarcely been able to keep the wolf from the door. And every 
superintendent ought to be pleased and proud to multiply the number of 
his model teachers. 

But, while opposing that folly which would arbitrarily define and cir- 
cumscribe the married woman's freedom to choose those things in life 
which will best nourish and upbuild character, I would most earnestly 
deprecate any action or influence, by or through this Council or any 
organization of women, tending to lower the standard of the home— of 
family life; tending in the slightest degree to loosen those ties which 
naturally bind women to the usual home duties. 

I would withstand the idea that the wise care of one*s house and 
household, the training of one's children, all that domesticity implies, 
are not sufficiently onerous, and honorable, and important, to yield 
abundant exercise for all powers of body, mind, and spirit. There is no 
dnidgery in it, — no drudgery to the worthy soul. It is ample field for 
highest and broadest culture. I would interpose this rapidly growing 
influence of woman between the children and all those evil conditions 
which lie in wait for their unsteady feet and undisciplined natures. For 
the common and almost unrecognized betrayal of childhood in this nine* 
teenth century is something fearful to contemplate. Does not Modem 
Civilization rival the ancient god Moloch as a devourer of children? 

Think of the unwelcome children I Instead of the glad, victorious 
song, " Unto us a child is born I" there is a sort of grim, resigned accept- 
ance of the inevitable. The cry of the children comes to us from the 
neglected cradle ; from the uncomfortable, unregulated home, where in- 
stinctive animal love never rises into the rational human love; where fitful, 
passionate indulgence and severity never become persistent temperate re- 
straint ; their hopeless and helpless cry comes to us from the swarming 
city tenement where they perish miserably, — starving for food, suffo- 
cating in foul air, poisoned with filth, murdered by rum ; it comes from 
the asylums where orphaned children eat the bread of charity, and, in- 
stead of mother-love, starve on the official interest of hirelings; wheit 
the foundling baby tarries a few days, or weeks, or months, while on his 
brief journey to the grave ; from the hospital where sick children pine 
more for sweet gentleness than for life; from the mills where the iron wheels 
rush on and on forever, grinding life down from its mark; from the 
schools with their false notions of education ; from all the places where 
little ones play, and work, and suffer, and die, the cry of betrayed child- 
hood comes down to us. 

And yet this little child set in the midst of the people is the centre of 
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human interest ; upon this little child depends the succession of the gen- 
erations of man ; upon this little child lumgs the hope of the race. De- 
grade the child, and you degrade the race. Blot out the child, and yon 
bldl out the race. Banish the child, and why should we make peace or 
war? Why pursue knowledge? Why plough the sea, and explore new 
continents, and heap up gold ? A few short years and the world will be 
empty of life. We go to our graves, and there are none to stand in our 
places. Let us cease our struggle, for to-morrow we die; the race dies. 
There is no little child. 

But how lightly we hold this child I Even if guarded in pleasant 
homes through early years, these children are, in youth, sent forth into 
an environment of seductive and deadly temptation. Masked and un- 
masked, the allurements of vice are on the right, and on the left, and in 
front of them. These bristling batteries of the enemy are legaliied by 
the votes of their fathers and their fathers' friends ; by the votes of their 
pastors ; by their Sunday-School teachers ; they are allowed, and excused, 
and defended by a vitiated public sentiment to which both fiuher and 
mother contribute. It is a desperate encounter, — some one has blundered, 
— ^many go down under this converging fire. They go down because 
they have not been warned and fortified by parent and teacher, because 
the law-makers and the electors have prepared traps for them ; they perish 
from lack of knowledge. The remnant that ride back out of the jaws of 
death, back from the mouth of hell, bear wounds and bruises which re- 
veal the fierce sharpness of the conflict. 

And the mother in the home, the thoughtful, intelligent, fearless 
mother, must save her beloved, if they are saved. By her brave life lived 
before them, by her words of wisdom uttered with discretion, by her 
service of the Highest and Purest, she must be a wall of flaming fire be- 
tween her child and the lurking destruction. She must overthrow the 
overthrower; she must consume the consumer. The making of a home 
which is dwelling-place, and shelter, and defence ; which is temple and 
fortress ; a place to be glad in ; a place to be safe in ; a place to grow 
strong in ; a refuge from heat, and cold, and all ills, — the making of 
such a home is somewhat more than cooking and cleaning ; the care of 
children is more than the pleasing of the palate or the embroidery of 
pretty garments. Is not the work high enough, and strenuous enough, to 
fill out and enrich any human life? 

Would that every young woman might come to know that, while mar- 
riage is a business, it is infinitely more than a business. It is a sacred 
office, which office includes a business. It is a divine ministration which 
uplifts humanity, or it is something infinitely degrading. 

I would have all these clubs of women all over the country so educate 
women that they shall feel that the headship of a family is a mighty work, 




taxing all their noblest powers; llut iu loveliest duty is something which 
may be made very fniiliul of good to humanity. I would hare married 
women gather Trom these women's organizations such learning as shall 
make them most averse 10 leaving their own home-work ; such leanuag 
as shall make them see that tnte culture waits on the fiuthfol doing of 
any and every duty ; but I would have them entirely free to make their 
own decisions ; I would not have laws, or by-laws, or school-officsn nile 
in the matter ; but a high sense of duty ; a quickened estimate of the 
privilege of motherhood ; of the power of a mother to save her own 
children. 

Tmi Pkksidbnt. I am sure, my friends, that you have all ^ipreaated 
the remarks of hfiss Ripley, and that you have seen in her the illtotratiM 
of a most excellent lawyer and judge being qioiled to make a first-ctam 
high -school teacher. 

We will now hear something about *' School Savings-Banki," by S. !■ 
Oberholtzer. 

SCHOOL uvmos-BAins. 

S. L. Oberholtzek. The subject of School Savings-Banks is one of 
national interest, because as we develop in thrift and individuality the 
wealth and strength of the nation increase. No man can live for himself 
alone, though we confess half the world is experimenting in (hat line. 
The roughness, flaws, or polish of each individual leave impress on the 
lives with which they come in contact. 

Inclination and genius arc inherited, but character and fortune are 
made. Too little thoughtful care has been given to American children, 
considering the expectation we accord them. If we would have pnit, 
well-rounded, thrifty, and economic people, thought and affection mut 
stand hand in hand by the cradle, and into the awakening intellects the 
best seed, according to the harvests we would reap, must be sown. 

That oun is not a harvest, but a seeding-time, we have been slow to 
realize. The world has its epochs. Radical change* are not the work of 
a day, but the perfection of the efforts of a generation. The conftsioB 
of impatience with labor, the ambition to hasten an end which can be 
ivockcd out only in the ripeness of lime from the convergence of milliooi 
of beginnings, has been from the date of creation the reformers' bcselt)D| 
sin. If we could but remember that while figuring as individuals we are 
still things, a part of God's eternal plan, and be simply willing to more 
continually forward, trusting the results — which we know must somehov, 
someway, be according to their deserts — wholly to him, the creative po«0 
of our advance would be greater and worthier. 

Coming down to the practicability of daily life, we want our childm 
to have more content and less contention than we have had; we want 
them to have more leisure for higher mental and moral achievemenu; la 
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be lifted above the mere level of the bread-and-batter question, and to be 
Cuniliar with the relation of money to wealth. 

Simple, natural, and easy instruction tending to this end we find in 
the School Savings-Banks. They are in wide use in Europe, and are 
clearly proven to be one of the bat educational factors of the age. They 
train the population to habits of thrift, individuality, and self dependence 
before the unconcern and wastefulness which often attend the probationary 
years of youth develop into an emptiness which is unsatisfying and un- 
profitable. They are preventive to the small practices which lead to 
▼ice. They reduce visibly crime, pauperism, and intemperance. 

France has twenty-three thousand three hundred and seventy-five School 
Savings-Banks, under patronage of the government. Belgium, Germany, 
Switxerland, England, Hungary, and the Netherlands have them in common 
use. A close estimate of the money to the credit of the pupils in Europe 
to-day is seven million five hundred thousand dollars. The institution of 
the economic system in the various countries was effected at different dates 
since 1834 by educators of whom it is not my present purpose to treat. 
Miss Agnes Lambert has done much for the work in England. Madame 
Camot, wife of President Carnot, of France, exemplified her forethought 
and wisdom on the Christmas of 1889, by giving to four hundred of the 
poorest school-children of Paris ten francs and a bank-book. Philanthro- 
pists at intervals since 1876 have mentioned the subject in the United 
States. Mr. T. S. Merrill introduced it into the public schools of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, in 1877, on a simple plan which yielded excellent results. 

In the winter of 1879 and '80, Captain R. H. Pratte, of the Indian 
Industrial School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, established a savings system 
for the Indians, the result of his judgment, he explains, that in teaching 
the Indians the use of money it was necessary to have the money, and to 
teach them to save it and be economical. It was of prime importance to 
do so practically and not theoretically. Therefore he instituted a system 
of paying students a very small sum for their work, providiVig each one 
with a ^nk-book, and encouraged them to make deposits. Captain 
Pratte's method was far-seeing. His Indian pupils have now six thousand 
dollars to their credit ; and those who have left, with training finished, 
have taken as much more in cash, trunks, and equipments to their West- 
em homes. This knowledge of economics cannot but be of intrinsic 
value to the remnant of the race who owned the country before money 
was the one great factor of exchange. 

We have no further record of School Savings-Banks until 1885, ^ben 
Mr. J. H. Thiry, an Americanized Frenchman, introduced them into the 
schools of Long Island City, New York. As School Commissioner, Mr. 
Thiry has coached the system along so beautifully that it is a steady, 
leading light on the way to thrift. Conversant with school- savinp 
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methods in Europe, he fonxmlated from their best features a simple and 
comprehensive code for the United States. 

The School Savings-Banks card is copyrighted, but a grant to use it is 
freely given to promoters of the cause, with a proviso that statutics of the 
work be regularly reported. This arrangement insures harmony of action 
and exact record. By tabulated list of September, 1890, we have Savings 
Banks in 158 schools, 20,975 pupil depositors, with 169,957.76 to their 
credit. An average of one-third of the scholars are depositors. Since 
the compilation of this table, 62 schools have taken up the system, making 
the number now using it aao. 

Perhaps no movement as reformatory in its trend has met more oni* 
versal favor. Its advance here has been principally during the last year 
through the influence of a few educators and economists who noted die 
perfection of the system and desired to spread its benefits. 

The Report of the National Bureau of Education for 1890 contuns a 
comprehensive article on the subject by Mr. Thiry, and he has had printed, 
and given out generously, his excellent ** Rules and Regulations.*' In 
answer to frequent demands from several Sutes and Territories, I have 
recently prepaured for general distribution slips entitled ** School SaTingt- 
Banks" and " How to Institute School Sarings-Banks." 

The administration of the system occupies about fifteen minutes and 
interferes with no regular school duty. At roll-call on Monday morning 
the children report their savings, taking the amount with their Savings- 
Bank card to the teacher, who with a figure credits the amount opposite 
given date on the card and in her roll-book. The card, which is folded, 
has a space opposite the date of each Monday in the school year. It is 
always kept by the pupil as memorandum and receipt. On the &oe of 
the card is the name of the pupil, the school, and the teacher. On the 
back are the regulations. The money is deposited in a Savings-Bank as a 
General School Fund, until the individual amounts entitle the little de- 
positors to bank-books. The bank-books are given to the children^ to 
take to their homes monthly. Family interest is thus aroused, and in 
several instances parents have curtailed needless expenses and opened 
Savings-Banks accounts for themselves, thus learning lessons of thrift 
from their children. ^ 

The youthful depositors are naturally thoughtful in the growth of their 
individual estates. Frugality and industry are inculcated; liberality 
rendered possible; the boys and the girls, when they leave school, have 
the nucleus of fortune in acquired thrift and a snug sum of one or two 
hundred dollars in bank. 

There is a flavor of equality in this economic education ; the boy and 
the girl start out into a broader life with equal capital and equal knowledge 
of its accumulative power, with the individuality and personal self-de- 
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pendence sach training necessarily engenders. Definite knowledge of 
money's worth insures wiser living. The bars of property and sex grow 
less distinct. The nation broadens correspondingly. 

** Ebrybody monstrus glad tn hab a penny ob der own/' said an old 
negro lately to me in Georgia, when he explained that he wanted for noth- 
ing during slavery time. ** I nebar ask massa fur nothen but what he gib, 
but, missie, ebrybody monstrus glad tu hab a penny ob der own." That 
tt just the way with men, women, and children all over the land to-day, 
** dey be monstrus glad tu hab a penny ob der own.** 

The innate desire for independence indigenous to American soil is as 
broad as the country ; North, South, East, and. West, from the palatial 
home to the negro cabin, comes the cry for individual development and 
individual posMssion. 

The fostering of personal responsibility as an ennobling force is of 
great social and national value. 

The general establishment of School Savings-Banks in the United 
States will promote many helpful humanitarian interests and conflict with 
none. It will bring about an equalization of means and power, enabling 
our children to cope more successfully with the future and remedy some 
of the evils which oppress our heterogeneous people. 

The Prxsidknt. Miss Mary F. Eastman will speak to you briefly, 
closing the educational phase of our programme. 

Mjss Maky F. Eastman. I was very sure that Miss Ripley would take 
a topic of some general interest ; I did not want her to take one so mani- 
festly of little importance as the one she chose. It did seem very strange, 
when we all know that women are inert, like other beings, and do not 
want to do anything, and when married they never need to, I guess, — I 
mean anything for support, because then, as we all know from observation, 
they generally find their clothing and a '^ steady job;'* and, if we read 
the Census Report, we shall also find that they are supported. 

You see how manifestly unnecessary it is, from her treatment of the 
topic, that women should apply for outside work after marriage. It only 
proves how she can make a worthless subject of great interest. 

I do know that in the last census but one an indefinite number of 
women were discovered to be lost ; but a great deal of investigation re- 
suited in finding that they were lost in marriage. In reckoning employ- 
ments, there were not as many women employed as there were women. As 
one would expect, the women who were without employment were married 
house-keepers, and therefore they did nothing. 

I recall so many incidents illustrative of women*s opportunities for 
education. In reading the history of woman in Massachusetts a li|tle 
while since, I found that in thoM schools, of which a previous speaker 
has told you, a little chance was given to girls a century or more after 
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boys had been provided with Hamnt College^ largely at the pablic eip 
pense. I did find that they gare children training in the catcchi«B, 
not only by leaming.it from the lipt of the teacher in Dame schoofa, 
bot possibly by teaching them enough reading to decipher it from the 
horn-book themselves. I did learn that under stress of need of senrioe 
they employed two women. The women were not called by their own 
individual names ; that was not worth while. They were '* John Wright's 
wife" and ''Allen Converse's wife.** It took two of these sheltered and 
supported women to find time enough to teach the Dame schools, and 
they were credited for one year's service as follows: '' No pounds, twdve 
shillings, and no pence/* which they divided between them 1 (Langhter.) 
You laugh at it now ; and yet I did not laugh even to-day when a lady 
holding a clerkship in one of the departments told me that she recoved 
nine hundred dollars a year, while a man sitting beside her doing corre- 
sponding work, no better done than her own, received sixteen hundred 
dollars ; and this is to-day^ my friends, and not a century ago. 

In the early days in New England the struggle to get anything taught 
to girls was absolutely pitiful. In the town of Newburyport the parents 
of girls struggled to get little bits of chances for their girls to share the 
education offered at the public cost for boys, but the girb had to be edu* 
cated by their fathers. If the father was worth three hundred pounds, be 
had no right to public moneys ; that was only for boys. 

As in all these reforms, at first, a few began to ask that some provisioii 
might be made to teach girls. It was passed over again and again in 
town-meeting as a thing not worth mentioning at all. But by and by 
they reluctantly granted that for six months in the year the girls might go 
to school from six to eight o'clock in the morning, while the boys were 
getting ready for a fair day's work, and also on Thursday afternoons. 
What there was about Thursday afternoons I do not know ; I suppose the 
boys went haying or skating. Then a movement was made to give girls 
a part of the year, but that did not work, and so it was voted that the 
girls should no more be permitted to go at alL 

In one of the western towns of Massachu^tts a gentleman told me 
that he recollected an old gentleman who had lived in the town when 
only boys were admitted to free public schools. At that time there had 
come to be a few schools here and there to which the wealthy parents sent 
their girls from home for a little education. And this one parent, who 
had paid very large taxes in the town, had no boys. He said he saw no 
reason why girls should not be permitted to take the vacant seats in those 
schools, and he mentioned the matter at the town-meeting in Hatfield, 
when one of the old residents rose and said, " Hatfield schools for she's, 
never I" That was the very town from which came Miss Smith who 
founded a college for girls. 
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But we have made a big leap from that day to this, although Harvard 
has shown the same exclusive spirit u to its vacant seats. Still, it is now 
the proud delight of this Council that upon one of its women has de- 
scended the privilege of being the first woman who can in any sense be 
said to be admitted to Harvard University. You all in Washington know 
her. Miss Alice Fletcher, who has made for herself so honorable a record in 
her work for the Indians, and who reflects such honor upon our Council. 

TkB Prbsidbnt. And now we will hear from Mrs. Lease something 
further in regard to the '* Women in the Farmers' Alliance.** 

W0lf£N IN THE FARMERS* ALLIANCE. 

Mrs. Mart E. Lease. 

** Swing ontward, O gates of the morning. 
Swing inward, je doon of the past; 
A giant te rousing from ihunber. 
The people are waking at laat.** 

Madam President, Friends, and Fellow-Citizens, — If God were to give 
me my choice to live in any age of the world which has flown, or in any 
age of the world yet to come, I would say, *' O God, let me live here and 
now, in this day and age of the world's history.'* We are living in a 
grand and wonderful time ; we are living in a day when old ideas, old 
traditions, and old customs have broken loose from their moorings, and are 
hopelessly adrift on the great shoreless, boundless sea of human thought ; 
we are living in a time when the gray old world begins to dimly compre- 
hend that there is no difference between the brain of an intelligent woman 
and the brain of an intelligent man ; that there is no difference between 
the soul-power and the brain-power that nerved the arm of Charlotte Cor- 
day to deeds of heroism, and that which swayed old John Brown behind 
his barricade at Ossawatomie ; we are living in a day and age when the 
women of industrial societies and the Alliance women have become a 
mighty factor in the politics of this nation ; when the mighty dynamite 
of thought is stirring the hearts of men of this world from centre to cir- 
cumference, and this thought is crystallizing into action. 

Organization is becoming the key* note among the farmers of ihis 
nation. The farmers, slow to think and slow to act, are to-day thinking 
for themselves; they have been compelled to think. They have been 
awakened by the load of oppressive taxation, unjust tariffs, and they find 
themselves standing to-day on the very brink of their own despair. In 
all the years which have flown, the farmers, in their unswerving lojralty 
and patriotism to party, have been too mentally lazy to do their own 
thinking. They have been allowing the unprincipled demagogues of both 
the old political parties to do their thinking for them, and they have voted 
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poverty and degradation not only upon themselves bat upon their i 
and their children. 

But to-day these farmers, thank God 1 are thinking, and also 
mothers, wives, and daughters, '* their sisters, their cousins, and ^ 
aunts." We find, as a result of this mighty thought in the hesr 
the people, a movement of the great common people of this naiiooi 
that is the protest of the patient burden4)earers of the worid ag 
political superstition, a movement which is an echo of the life of Jcs 
Nazareth, a movement that means revolution, — not a revolution s« 
deluged the streets of Paris with blood in 1793, ^^ ^^ revolntic 
brain and ballots that shall shake this continent and move homanity e 
where. The voice which is coming up to-day from the mystic coi 
the American heart is the same voice which Lincoln heard blending 
the guns of Fort Sumter. It is breaking into a clarion cry which w 
heard round the world, and thrones will fall and crowns will cmi 
and the divine right of kings and capital will fade away like the mi 
the morning when the angel of liberty shall kindle the fires of justi 
the hearts of men. 

An injury to one is the concern of all. Founded upon the el 
principles of truth and right, with special privileges to none, the fiir 
movement could not well exclude the patient burden-bearers of the I 
And so we find them opening wide the doors of this new and n 
movement, the Farmers' Alliance, admitting women into the ran 
the organization, actually recognizing the fact that they are human bi 
and treating them as such, with full privileges*of membership and pi 
tion. And the women who have borne the heat and the burden < 
day were not slow to accept the newly-offered privileges, undeten 
the iajcX that the new organization was political, though non-partisai 
they gladly accepted the privileges extended them, until we find t 
upwards of half a million women in the Farmers' Alliance, who 
taken up the study of social and political problems, and are studyin 
investigating the great issues of the day, fully cognizant of the fac 
in the political arena alone can these great problems be satisfac 
settled. 

You will wonder, perhaps, why the women of the West are inte 
so much in this great uprising of the common people, the mightic 
rising that the world has seen since Peter the Hermit led the am 
the East to rescue the tomb of the Saviour from the grasp of the ii 
I will tell you, friends : if you will refer to your old school-map 
will find that that portion of our country now the valuable, tee 
fruitful West, was twenty-five or thirty years ago marked there ; 
''Great American Desert, the treeless plain." About that tin 
women of the East turned their faces towards the boundless, b 
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prairies of the West* They accompanied their husbands, sons, and 
brotben; they came with the roses of health on their cheeks; they left 
bome and friends, school and church, and all which makes life dear to 
you and me, and turned their faces toward the untried West, willing to 
brave the dangers of pioneer life upon the lonely prairies with all its 
privations ; their children were bom there, and there upon the prairies 
our little babes lie buried. And after all our years of sorrow, loneliness, 
and privation, we are being robbed of our farms, of our homes, at the 
rate of five hundred a week, and turned out homeless paupers, outcasts 
and wanderers, robbed of the best years of our life and our toiL Do you 
wonder that women are joining the Farmers' Alliance and the Knights of 
Labor? Let no one of thb audience for one moment suppose that this 
Alliance movement is but a passing episode of a brief political career. 
We have come to stay, for we are advocating the principles of truth, right, 
and justice. Our demands are founded upon the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that other command, that ye love one another. We seek to put into 
practical operation the teachings of Christ, who was sent to bring about 
a better day. Then there shall be no more coal kings nor silver kings, 
but a better day when there shall be no more millionaires, no more paupers, 
and no more waift in our streets. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, iSgx, 

Mandng Sessum. 
POLITICAL STATUS OP WOMEN. 



After a solo by Mrs. Edwin Z. Perkins, " Fear not ye, 
O Israel I " the President said, — 

I wish to express here what has been in my own heart every time the 
golden bugles of the sweet voice of woman have ascended for os In notes 
of praise and aspiration, a sense of thankfulness we women with less 
tuneful voices feel toward those who come here thus to voice that whidi 
is deepest in our own hearts; and I am sure that every one of « diis 
morning has the sense of a redemption in the great blessed heart of God, 
such as we had not before our sister sang to us. 

Let us now unite in prayer with Mrs. A. C. Thorpe, of Cambridge 
Massachusetts, the President of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
in that city. 

The opening prayer was by Mrs. Thorpe. 

The Presidsnt. We have a remarkable programme this morning, 
one of the strongest and best of the entire CoundL 

Here are names that you have heard — some of them for years and 
some of them for a less time — on the great subject of the widest evolution 
of the disenthralment of women by which we will match the votes of the 
street by the votes of the home (applause) ; . by which we will o&et the 
ignorance of those who are not ill-intentioned but only ignorant, throogh 
the thoughtful, throbbing, clear brains of the women let loose from die 
schools of our country ; by which we will engage the American element, 
the native-born element, though not in the least putting it over or against 
or antagonistic to the foreign-born, because we are all Americans. But 
yet it will be a mighty power, a pure flowing river of sentiment and par- 
pose when the women of America are able to be represented at the point 
where opinion passes into law. We are here in the interest of that hour. 

If we were to have a paper this morning on the Patriarchate, every- 
body because of having often heard that expression would understand it. 
But we have one this morning on the Matriarchate, the mother State, the 
Republic in which the mothers have a part. (Applause.) 

M7 
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The word is the coinage of a bright brain that has been Ipng in our 
aenrice, Elisabeth Cady Stanton, and the address is to be read by our 
Daithful— I do not like to say '' faithful Achates,'^ — that does not fill the 
billy — by the other one of the double stars of the first magnitude, Susan 
B. Anthony, Vice-President of the Council, and mother of almost every- 
thing good that is going among the women. (Great applause.) 

Miss Anthony then read the address of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, entided '' The Matriarchate.'' 

THE MATRIARCHATE, OR MOTHSR-AGB. 

EuzABBTH Cady Stanton. Without going into any of the fine 
calculations of historians as to the centuries of human growth, I would 
simply state that some agree on about eighty-five thousand years. They 
assign sixty thousand to savagery, twenty thousand to barbarism, and five 
thousand to civilization. 

For my present purpose, these (acts are only interesting to show for 
how long a period, in proportion, women reigned supreme ; the arbiters 
of their own destiny, the protectors of their children, the acknowledged 
bonders of all there was of home life, religion, and later, from time to 
time, of government. 

All along from the beginning until the sixteenth century, when Luther 
eliminated the feminine element wholly from the Protestant religion and 
brought the full power of the Church to enforce woman's complete sub- 
jection, we find traces of the matriarchate. Karl Pearson, in a series of 
deeply interesting essays, give us the result of his researches into the works 
of modern historians, and the startling facts they unearth, from what to 
most of us is the dead, unknown, eternal past, shadowed in mystery. 
The publication of Wilkeson's " Ancient Egypt" in 1836, of '' Das Mut- 
terecht," by Bachofen in x86x, of Morgan's "Ancient Society" in 1877, 
with other lesser lights pursuing the same trend of investigation, all show 
the leading, independent position women held for ages. 

What is often said^ and repeated from time to time and never contra- 
dicted, is accepted as truth. Thus, the assertion that women have always 
been physically inferior to men, and consequently have always been held 
in a subject condition, has been universally believed. 

This view has furnished the opponents to woman's emancipation their 
chief arguments for holding her in bondage, and logically so, for if at all 
periods and in all latitudes and longitudes woman had held the same 
subordinate position, men would naturally infer that what we choose to 
call Providence, for wise purposes, had made woman the slave of man. 
The worst feature of these assumptions is that women themselves believe 
them, and feel that to strive for their own emancipation is simply an 
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attempt at the iroposrible. Fortunately, historical research bas at last 
proved the fallacy of these assumptions and all the argnments that grow 
oat of them. Mankind may be traeed by a chain of necessary inferences 
back to a time when, ignorant of fire, without articulate language, whboot 
artificial weapons, they depended, like the wild animals, upon the qpon* 
taneous fruits of the earth. 

Through all this period woman was left to protect herself and forage 
for her children. Morgan, in his ''Ancient Society," gtres many re* 
markable examples of the superior position of women among different 
tribes in the latter part of the period of barbarism. Among the greater 
number of the American aborigines the descent of property and children 
were in the female line. Women sat in the councils of war and peace, 
and their opinions had equal weight on all questions. Among the 
Winnebagoes that occupied the territory now known as Wisconsin, a 
woman was at the head of the nation. The same was tme among the 
early tribes or gens in the Eastern Hemisphere. In the councils of the 
Iroquois gens tyrtry adult male or female member had a voice npon all 
questions brought before it. It elected and deposed its sachem and 
chief, it elected Keepers of the Faith, it condoned or avenged the 
murder of tLgen/iJis, and it adopted persons into the gens. 

At the epoch of European discovery, the American Indian tribes gen* 
erally were organized into gentes, with descent in the female line. Before 
paterfamilias was known, the family was nowhere considered a unit around 
which society centred. Nothing whatever was based on the family in any 
of its forms, because it was incapable of entering a gens as a whole. The 
gens was homogeneous and to a great extent permanent in duration, and 
as such the natural basis of a social system. A family of the monogamic 
type might have individualized and become powerful in society at large, 
but the gens did not and could not recognize the fiunily as an integer of 
itself. 

This is equally true of the modern family and political society. Al* 
though individualized by property rights and privileges, and recognized 
as a legal entity by statutory enactments, the family is not the unit of the 
political system. The State recognizes the counties of which it is com- 
posed, the county its townships, but the townships take no note of the 
family. So in the early periods the nation recognized its tribes, the 
tribes its phratries, and the phratries its gentes, but the gens took no note 
of the family. 

Thus Morgan flatly contradicts modern historians who assert that the 
social system of the early Greeks " was the home, the hearth, or family.** 
Like our modem opponents, they cling to the idea of " the family nnit,** 
because on that is based the absolute power of the father over the prop- 
erty, children, and the civil and political rights of wives. It is worthy of 
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note that oar barbarian ancestors seem to have had a higher idea of jus- 
tice to woman than American men in the nineteenth century^ professing 
to believe, as they do, in our republican principles of government. 

Daring these early periods the property of woman was in her own line 
and gens, and man's property was in his own line and gens. The follow- 
ing case at the Pueblo of Oraybe shows that the husband acquires no 
rights over the property of the wife, or over the children of the marriage. 
A Zunian married an Oraybe woman, and had by her three children. He 
resided with them at Oraybe until his wife died, when the relatives of the 
deceased wife took possession of her children and her household property, 
leaving to him his clothing, horse, and weapons. As was the custom, he 
retomed to his own people at Zuni. A similar case occurred at another 
of the Moqui Pueblos. A woman died, leaving property, children, and 
husband. The deceased wife's relatives took the property and children, 
and all the husband was allowed to take was his own clothing, with the 
privilege of going whithersoever he desired. From these cases, it appears 
the children belonged to the mother, not to the father, and that he was 
not allowed to take them even after the mother's death. Such, also, was 
the usage among the Iroquois and other Northern tribes, and among the 
village Indians of Mexico. 

The growth of the idea of property, and the rise of monogamy, which 
in a measur; assured the paternity of children, formed motives sufficiently 
powerful to bring children into the gens of their father and a participation 
in the inheritance of his estate. But this invasion of the mother's rights 
was a slow process and for long periods resisted. 

Mr. Morgan shows, too, that the early tribes in Greece, like the Amer- 
ican aborigines, were essentially democratic in their government. His- 
torians, accustomed to monarchial governments, would naturally interpret 
words and actions in harmony with their ideas. Thus, Mr. Grote has a 
memorable dictum of Ulysses in the Iliad to prove that the Greeks had a 
one-man government: ''The rule of many is not a good thing; let us 
have one ruler only,^one king, — ^him to whom Zeus hath given the sceptre 
with the tutelary sanctions." But this saying has no significance as ap- 
plied to government. Ulysses, from whose address the quotation is taken, 
was speaking of the command of an army before a besieged city. There 
was no occasion for Ulysses to discuss or endorse any plan of government ; 
but he had sufficient reason for advocating obedience to a single com- 
mander of the army before a besieged city. 

As thus we have seen that Grote, in his '' History of Greece," writing 
from his own true inwardness, mistook the spirit of the times of which he 
wrote, it behooves us women to question all historians, sacred and profane, 
who teach by examples or precepts any philosophy that lowers the status 
of the mothers of the race, or favors the one-man power in government. 
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bearing, became on this very account the main factor in haman prog- 
rest. The man's contributions at this early period are nothing as com- 
pared to woman's. Her varied responsibilities as mother, bread-winner, 
protector, defender of a group of helpless children, raised her to in- 
tellectual and inventive supremacy and made her the teacher and ruler 
of man. 

'' Perhaps more interesting for us to-day is the actual existence of the 
matriarchate in the north of Africa among the Touaregs. ' The matrix 
dyes the child' is one of their proverbs. The child belongs to the mother 
and not to the father ; it is the blood of the mother, and not that of the 
fiither, which confers on the child the rank he is to take. Formerly^ 
when there was a question of territorial distribution, the lands granted to 
each family were inscribed in the name of the mother. The Berber law 
gives to women the administration of their property ; at Rhat, they alone 
dispose of houses, gardens, — in a word, of all the landed property in the 
country. Among the Touaregs, not only is woman held as the equal of 
man, but she enjoys a preferable condition. She disposes of her hand, 
and in the conjugal community she administers her own fortune, without 
being forced to contribute to the expenses of the household. Thus it 
happens that, as productions accumulate, the greater part of the wealth is 
in the hands of die women. 

''The Targui (which is the adjective for Touareg) woman is monoga- 
mous ; she has imposed monogamy on her husband, although the Mussul- 
man law permits him several wives. She is independent in regard to her 
husband, whom she can repudiate on the slightest pretext : she comes and 
goes freely. These social customs have produced extraordinary develop- 
ments in the Targui woman. Her intelligence and her initiative spirit 
are astonishing in the midst of a Mussulman society. She excels in bodily 
exercises ; on the back of a dromedary she travels a hundred kilometres 
to attend a soirie; she competes in races with the boldest cavalier of the 
desert. She is distinguished by intellectual culture ; the ladies of the 
tribe of Ymanan are celebrated for their beauty and their musical talent ; 
when they give concerts the men come eagerly from the most distant 
parts, adorned like male ostriches. The women of the Berber tribes sing 
every evening to the accompaniment of their violin ; they improvise; in 
the open desert they revive the caurs it amour of Provence. The Touaregs 
are the descendants of the Lybians spoken of by Herodotus. This his- 
torian tells us that ' in the valley of the Nile the women go to market and 
traffic, whilst the men, shut up in houses, weave the linen. The male 
children are not compelled by law to maintain their parents ; this charge 
is incumbent by law upon the daughters.' The imposition of such a duty 
on the daughters sufficed to establish the rule that the wealth of the 
iamily should belong to the women, and wherever the woman 
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mic position she is not under the guardianship of her fa 
but is the head of the family." 

The Rev. Samuel Gorman, a missionary among the Taguita Pueblo 
Indians, remarks, in an address before ihe Historical Society of Nt* 
Mexico, that " the right of property belongs to the female part of tbc 
famil)', and descends in that line from mother to daughter. Their bad 
is held in common, as the property of the community, but kftcr a penes 
cultivates a lot he has personal claim to it, which he can sell to oMcf 
the community. . . . Their women generally have control of the gtui^, 
and they are more provident than their Spanish neighbors about tW 
future. Ordinarily they try to have a year's provision on band. It » 
only when two yean of scarcity succeed each other that Poeblas, at % 
community, suffer hunger." 

Of the Senccas of North America, the Rev. Arthur Wright wrott ■ 
1S73 ; " As 10 their family system, when occupying the old long-booKlt ^ 
is probable that some one clan predominated, the women taking in ha- 
bands, however, from other clans. Usually, the females ruled the bone- 
The stores were in common ; but woe to the Iticlcless husband or lo«a 
who was too shiftless to do his share of the providing. No matter bo* 
many children or whatever goods he might have in the house, he migln 
at any lime be ordered to pick up his blanket and budge ; and after «cfc 
an order it would not be healthful for him to attempt to disobey. Tlx 
house would be too hot for him ; and, unless saved by the interce»ioo of 
some aunt or grandmother, he must retreat to his own clan, or go and 
start a new matrimonial alliance in some other. The women were ttic 
great power among the clan, as everywhere else. They did not heutiic 
when occasion required, 'to knock off the horns,' as it was technical!; 
called, from the head of a chief and send him back to the ranks of the 
warriors. The original nomination of the chiefs also always rested wiii 
the women." 

"The account we find given by the Portuguese navigators of tbt 
Nairs. a people inhabiting the coast of Malabar in the fiAeenth centoiy, 
is another proof of the superior condition of women under previtn 
family systems. The Nairs were then in a state of actual civiliztttoo ; 
they had a marine and well -organized army; their towns were wctliby 
and the inhabitants courteous in manners. But the previous aoiioni d 
the European visitors were strangely upset by what they saw of the loail 
position of the women. There were large families, we are told, eonsi* 
ing of several hundred members bearing the same name. The real cstM 
belonged in common to all members of the gens; the most complM 
equality reigned among them. The husband, instead of living with \k 
wife and his children, lived with his brothers and sisters in the matcn^ 
house; when he left it, he was always accompanied by hii favorite loteri 
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at his death his personal property did not go to his children, but was dis- 
tribated between the children of his sisters. The mother, or, in case of 
her death, her eldest daughter, was the head of the family ; her eldest 
brother, named the foster-father, managed the estate ; the husband was a 
guest ; he only entered the house on fixed days, and did not sit at table 
with his wife and children. * The Nairs,' says Barbosa, * have an extraor- 
dinary respect for their mother ; it is from her they receive wealth and 
honors; they honor equally their eldest sister, who is to succeed the 
mother and take the management of the fiunily. The children belong to 
the mother, and she takes their support on herself.' The Nair family 
system was maintained among the Malabar peoples till the invasion of 
HyderAliini766." 

Strabo says of the primitive people of Spain, '' That they suffered a 
most foolish governance by women; that the women possessed the 
property, and it passed from mother to daughter; that the latter gave 
away their brothers in marriage ; that the men took a dowry with them 
into the houses of their wives ; that the women performed all the agri- 
coltnral work, and were as hardy as men.** 

The women at a later period were not only the rulers of the home, 
but they were priestesses ; the deities were in a great part goddesses. All 
there was of learning and tradition was in the hands of the women, and 
folk custom long recognized their superiority to men. 

The woman being the source of traditional religion, the care of the 
gods was essentially hers. About the hearth arose the first conceptions of 
the altar and sanctuary and the immortality of the soul. She was essen- 
tially the wise, and wrote with her staff in the ashes the will of the gods. 
Her pots and kettles reappear in every witch trial in the Middle Ages. 
The safety of mother and child, in the solitudes of the vast primeval 
forests, was due in no small measure to the superstition that woman was 
in communion with the gods, who would avenge her wrongs. Her spirit 
is supposed to linger around the hearth after death, and to-day the solitary 
student sitting over the fire, or the peasant when his family are out, will 
tell you they have been alone at the hearth with their mother-soul. As 
woman forms the religion and tradition of this period, the goddesses, not 
gods, are the more numerous and most worshipped. The oldest, the 
wisest, the most mysteriously powerful, of the Teutonic deities are female. 
Jacob Grimm said of the German goddesses years before modem investi- 
gations had brought the mother-age to light : 

'' In the case of the gods, the previous investigation could reach its 
goal by considering them separately. It seems advisable, however, to 
consider the goddesses collectively as well as individually, because a com- 
mon idea lies at the basis of them all, and will thus be more clearly 
marked. They are conceived of peculiarly as divine mother (g6tter- 
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mutter) travelling about and visiting mortals. From them Rutokiod ha 
learned the business and the arts of housclceeping, agriculture, cl:tl^ 
raising, spinning, weaving, sowing, reaping, as well as watching the 
hearth. These labors bring peace and rest to the land, and the meaMtx 
of them remains firmer in pleasing traditions than war and 6ghtiat 
which, like women, the majority of the goddesses shun," Karl Peanoa 
says, "A tnier although unconscious tribute to the civilizing work ef 
women can hardly be imagined. If we add to the arts menticMd bf 
Grimm the art of healing, the elements of religious faith as a traditicM, 
and the runic art of writing, we have a slight picture of what wona 
accomplished in the centuries which intervened between the promiscatM 
period and the complete establishment of the father-age." 

With such personal independence and superiority, such authority ii 
the national councils, in religious faith, and at the fireside, with the afai^ 
lule control of her own home, property, and children, how did it come H 
pass that the mother was at last dethroned and womanhood degraded ta 
every nation on the globe ? 

The mother's labors had from an early period bceo re-enroncd kf 
those of her sons whose tastes led them to agriculture and the herdiif 
of cattle, to domestic life rather than that of the wandering nomad cut- 
ence of the wily hunter', but this class was proportionally small. Ho*- 
ever, in process of time, — as the home with its increasing comfora tsd 
attractions, fire, cooked food, and woman's lender care in old age, sickaei, 
and death, the innocent prattle of children, the mother's soogi uA 
stories, her religious faith and services, all appealed to the better feeliap 
of the wily hunter also, — men began to think, when weary of the builc 
and the chase, that they would like a permanent foothold in some Eunilf 
group besides the one into which they were born. 

As soon as raonogamic marriage appeared with property and desccal 
in the male line, and men found themselves comfortably ensconced iai 
home of their own, they began little by little to make their aggrcsnci^ 
and in time completely dominated woman, leaving her no rcmnut rfi 
authority anywhere, neither in the home, nor at the altar, nor ifl th' 
councils of the nation. 

Having no paternal instinct, no natural love for children, the dcvicB 
of men to estabhsh the rights of paternity were as varied ai ridicaloK 
It was the custom at one time when the mother gave birth to a child te 
the acknowledged father to lake to his bed to pretend that he had shin' 
in the perils of labor, and thus prove his identity, while the wife waitrf 
on himj for the women, accustomed to agricultural work, were so 
encd by it that they did not suffer in childbirth. 

On this point Karl Pearson tells us the transition from the n 
to the faiher.age was marked by the appearance of women of |i|ii^ 
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stature. The old legends of contests between men and women for snprem- 
aqr are not such idle fancies as some would have us believe. Very dark 
shadows indeed do such figures as those of Ildico, Fredegunde, and Brun- 
hilde cast across the pages of history. Such women were only paralleled 
by the Clytemnestra and Medea of a like phase in Greek development. 
Among the Germans, too, the poets represent the contest between men 
and women for the mastery. Wuodan replaces Hellja; Siegfried con- 
quers Brunhilde ; Beovulf, the ofispring of Grindel and Thor, fights with 
Gialp and Griep, the daughters of Geirrod. One great element of phys* 
ical and mental vigor is freedom, which women have never enjoyed ex- 
cept under the Matriarchate. 

The Amazons, the present bodyguard of the King of Dahomey, the 
astounding powers of endurance exhibited by domestic servants and the 
peasant girls of Southern Germany and Italy, the fish-women at Boulogne, 
an point to the great strength when once the physique has been developed. 

The victory of man over woman was not easily accomplished. It 
took long centuries to fully confirm it, and traces of the mother-age re- 
main throughout the Medieval times. The permanency of sex relations 
among the agriculturists and the necessity for organization in matters of 
defence, which must be intrusted mainly to men, were the beginnings of 
the father-age. 

For though women had been compelled to fight for their own protec- 
tion, and were abundantly able to maintain the contest, yet wars for terri- 
tory and conquests over other tribes and nations were opposed by all the 
tenderest sentiments of their nature. Hence they naturally of their own 
accord would withdraw from the councils of war and the battle-field, but 
as angels of mercy to minister to the wounded and the dying. Thus man 
became ruler, tribal organizer, tribal father, before his position of sexual 
father was recognized. While the mother still ruled the house, ''the 
Alvater*' ruled the fight, though ofttimes guided by the woman. 

Driven from the commanding position of home mother, and deprived 
of her rights to property and children, the last fortress of the Teutonic 
woman was her sacerdotal privileges. She remained holy as priesten. 
She had charge of the tribal sacrifice and the tribal religion. 

From this last refuge she was driven by the introduction of the 
Christian religion, with its narrow Pauline doctrine, which made woman 
mentally and physically the inferior of man, and lawfully in subjection 
to him. 

The spirit of the Church in its contempt for women, as shown in the 
Scriptures, in Paul's epistles and the Pentateuch, the hatred of the fathers, 
manifested in their ecclesiastical canons, and in the doctrines of asceti- 
cism, celibacy, and witchcraft, destroyed man's respect for woman and 
legalized the burning, drowning, and torturing of women by the thousand. 
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Women and ihcir duties became objects of haired to the Christiaa 
missionaries and of alternate scorn and fear to ptous ascetics and mookL 
The priestess mother became something impure, associated with the deril, 
and her lore an infernal incantation, her very cooking a brewing of poi*o«, 
nay, her very existence a source of sin to man. Thus wofnan, u mother 
and priestess, became woman as witch. The vitch trials of the Middk 
Ages, wherein thousands of women were condemned to the stake, rat 
the very real traces of the contest between man and woman. ChrHiitoity 
putting the religious weapon into man's hand made his conquest conplete. 
But woman did not yield without prolonged resistance and a coangcoa 
final struggle. Driven from the home, an outlaw and a waDdcrCT ercr^ 
where, ostracized by the State, condemned by the courts, cruci&cd by ihf 
Church, the supreme power of the mother of the race was conqacKd 
only by the angel of death, and the Dark Ages tolled her funeral kncfl. 

It was this wholesale, violent suppresion of the feminine element, it 
the eflTorl to establish the Patriarchate, that, more than any other oM 
caitse, produced the Dark Ages. 

Morgan, in his "Ancient Society," attributes the premature deOrw- 
tion of ethnic life, in the societies of Greece and Rome, to their failm 
to develop and utilize the mental and moral conservative forces of tbc 
female intellect, which were not less essential than those of men to theii 
progress. 

In closing, I would say that every woman present mtist havt a aet 
sense of dignity and self-respect, feeling that our mothers, daring tott 
periods in the long past, have been the ruling poTer, and that they nsd 
that power for the best interests of humanity. As history is said to re 
peat itself, we have every reason to believe that our turn will come agtiS: 
it may not be for woman's supremacy, but for the as yet untried expcri 
ment of complete equality, when the united thought of man and woiui 
will inaugurate a just government, a pure religion, a happy home, a cirifi 
ution at last in which ignorance, poverty, and crime will exist QO moit 
Those who watch already behold the dawn of the new day. 

'■ Night wineJ — the vapor tonnd the moontaiiu cwM 
Mclu inlo mom, and lighl awakn the world. 
Migbl; Nature lx>UDd( ai fiom bcr biijli: 
The lun ii in Ihe heavtnt, and life oo earth ; 
Flonen in the Tallej', iplendot in tbe beam, 
' HcAllh on (he gale, and freshneu in the atreaa." 

Mtss Anthony. The President wants me to make a speech, and 
don't feel very much like talking after Mrs. Stanton has read a paper,— 
mean after I have read a paper of ben. 

The reason why the suffrage movement is reprcseoicd io this Cook 
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to-day as it is, is because it is the one great underlyiDg reform of all the 
other reforms. (Applause.) 

Yoa cannot — ^no individual woman, no class of women, can propose 
to make the world the better through any public movement whatsoever, 
without at last finding their need of the right to vote. 

Let me give you one little illustration : In the city of Philadelphia 
they have had what is named the New Century Qub ever since 1876, 
ever since the Centennial year. At last the members of this club propose 
to form a stock company. That club has been one of the most conserva- 
tive ones of the country. 

They did not touch woman suffrage. No. The most conservative 
women of the most conservative churches of Philadelphia are members of 
that club, and have subscribed towards the stock of this new and magnifi- 
cent women's temple, to be built in Philadelphia, one thousand dollars, 
five thousand dollars, ten thousand dollars all around. 

They went up to the Legislature to get an act of incorporation for 
that stock company of women, and the sage men of the Legislature said 
married women cannot form a stock company in the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. They referred the matter to the judge, and the judge said he was 
not quite sure about the law, but it would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish. 

>Vhat has that brought all those conservative women to? To find out 
they would like to have a hand in making the laws and that the laws of 
disfranchisement blocked their way. 

The hearty welcome with which every movement by women, every 
movement for women is hailed on every side carries me back to forty 
years aga 

I made my first campaign in the State of New York in 1854 and 1855. 
I went out into the county-seats of fifty-four of the then sixty counties. 
In one little town when I repaired to the court-house, — for I had made 
application to speak in court-houses, — I found the janitor and half a 
dosen men. I went in and took my seat by the stove, and presently I 
saw the door pushed a little way open and a bonnet peep in ; but the 
bonnet did not come in 1 (Laughter.) Then a man came, and another 
man, and by and by the door again gently creaked a little way and I 
saw another bonnet, but the bonnet did not come in. (Laughter.) Not 
a single woman dared to come into that court-house that day at Suffolk. 

Somebody asks what I was speaking about. I was speaking about 
suffrage. (Laughter.) Such was the interest with regard to this matter 
that a dosen or fifteen men came to that afternoon session. I read my 
little say, for I did not dare to say that my soul was my own without 
a paper in my hand. Then they went away. In the evening they all 
brought their wives with them. (Applause.) 
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That was less than forty years ago. To-day, «^ inatter for wbit 
purpose, or by what class of women who are known to be educitcdi 
cultured, sensible women, wherever a woman's meeting is annoonoed, 
not only for the special righu of women but for the advancement of taj 
possible reform, it is there where the multitudes go every time. 

That is the difference between now and then, and I could trace ^ 
whole line down in precisely the same way. Woman has been created,— 
you might say she has been bom anew. She has just come to life. 

She just knows that she lives to-day, and just begins to fed that die 
is an equal fisictor in every department of life, — in the home, in society, 
in the church, in the state, — everything and everywhere, and that 11 
exactly what the Woman Suffrage movement has brought about in its ki^ 
and wearisome journey of forty years and more. (Applanse.) 

Let me give you another little ill stration. . The most popular socie- 
ties that are organized by women are snatching away from the old nf* 
frage ranks all the bright, smart young women that have been brought 
to us, so that we are likely to be left alone in the suffrage ranks became 
all these popular people want our women to help them. That is a good 
sign of the times, and I am glad of it. 

Now, friends, I have nothing in the world to say, only to reioioe that 
the whole world of men and women is coming to fed that equality of 
rights for women thoroughly and fully established is the first step in tbe 
line of progress ; that the whole Nation halts to-day, every good thbg 
halts to-day, waiting for woman's emancipation. 

Governments never do any great good things from mere prindpk^ 
from mere love of justice. Some of our women are expecting that the 
Governments of these United States and of the forty-four different Statei 
will be moved to blot out that little adjective ''male". from all the Con- 
stitutions, and place women on the proud platform of political equality 
with men from the mere sense of justice. 

But, my dear friends, you expect too much of human nature when yoa 
expect that. The two great steps of progress, the two great acts of joi- 
tice which this Nation has vouchsafed to grant to peoples who were 
denied their rights under the Government, were not brought about 
purely from a love of justice to those classes. 

During the war, there was the great question of slavery. Tbe aboli- 
tionists had aroused public sentiment from centre to circumference, bat 
when the Rebellion broke out even Lincoln himself said that, if he could 
put down the Rebellion without freeing a slave, he would do so ; if he 
could put it down by freeing a part and not all, he would do that ; but 
if he found he could not put down the Rebellion without abolishini 
slavery, then he would abolish slavery. It was as a means to an end that 
slavery was abolished in this Nation, and not from a universal sense and 
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love of justice to the race ; it was a military necessity that compelled this 
Government to do that great act of justice to the slave. A little later on 
we found our Government brought face to face with a necessity equally 
dire, a political necessity to increase the balance of power of a particular 
party, then the Government went forward and enfranchised the men of 
that race. 

Now, I say to you just precisely as this Government could never have 
put down that Rebellion except by the granting of that justice to the 
black men of this nation, just exactly as the reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment after the war could never have been accomplished but by that act 
of justice of enfranchisement to the black men, just so to-day : not a 
single reform which is being pleaded for and prayed for and worked for 
by all the different classes of men and women of this Nation, — not one 
of them can ever go forward to consummation until the Government of 
these United States does the third great act of justice,— emancipates and 
enfranchises women. 

What this Council is doing is to notify the Government that it cannot 
get along without women, and as soon as the individual politicians and 
the men assembled in State Legislatures and in our Congress really come 
to fed that their wheels are blocked in the doing of justice and right in 
every possible direction, because of the helplessness and powerlessness of 
the women of the Nation, then they will go forward, and by some means 
or other enfranchise women. 

There are various methods, but I am not going to talk about them. 
There are various methods by which the women may be enfranchised, all 
of them circuitous and complicated, but nevertheless, when we shall have 
educated the people in all the school-houses of all the States of this 
Nation to feel that justice to woman must come, that the ballot must be 
placed in the hands of woman, then it will not be difficult for the men in 
legislative halls to find a way by which they can bring about this result. 
The method is not of as much consequence as is the universal education 
of the people. (Applause.) 

The President. The next speaker on the programme is Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, " Gains of the Last Three Years." Mrs. Howell, of New 
York, is one of the leaders in the suffrage movement. She has been out 
in Dakou, and I think she will give us something rousing. 

GAINS or THE LAST THREE YEARS.- 

YXMCi Seymour Howell. Every people represents one idea and but 
one. Of all the world the American Nation is the best representative of 
liberty. Our forefathers laid the foundation principles of this republic 
iMToad and deep. Many of the early statesmen of our Nation pleaded for 
a broad interpretation of our Constitution. The spirit of the Declaration 
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of Independence was liberal that wrote "aU men are c seated firte aad 
eqoal/* and yet narrow weakness sustained sUvery. Tbe ^trit waslibeni 
that said "taxation without representation is tyranny,*' and "goven* 
ments derive their jost powers from the consent of the governed," aad 
yet the history of this republic contradicts diis principle. 

Every epoch has one idea which most prevaiL The spirit of our qNKh 
is liberty. 

Woman stands to-day before the Congress of these United States aik* 
ing for her political freedom. Her arguments for her political statos have 
never been answered, when she says. For my tax-monej give me rqve^ 
sentation ; when yoa govern me and make me amenable to the laws sf 
this country, give me a voice in making them ; when she says. Give ne 
the power of the ballot, and I shall not starve becanse of the misenbk 
prices given me for my labor, neither will I sally the whiteness of my sori 
for bread, there is no dignified answer retmrned. 

The spirit of oor epoch is liberty that conqoers. We are in a tranri- / 
tion state. The heresy of yesterday is the orthodoxy of to-daj. Efoy 
contest in the human race has been decided for humanity. 

As women of this republic, as citisens of these United States trying to 
obtain the same political status as man, we come before the Natiooil 
Council to speak of our gains in the last three years. 

War, either physical or mental, is an exchange of ideas. It is a 000- 
flict of error and truth. I come to-day to tell you of victories. ' 

The Mississipju Constitutional Convention seriously coosldefed die 
admission of women to all the rights of citizenship. This led to a dis- 
cussion of the subject all over the South, until, at Atlanta, a vast andience 
rose to express their full acceptance of the idea of equal rights for women. 
The Kentucky Constitutional Convention secured better laws for wometf, 
and a few energetic daughters of that land are making the old State known 
for vigorous thought as it is now for that almost national air, " My Old 
Kentucky Home." This is the South. From that sunny land we look 
for great things. 

Columbia College admits women to study law. The great University 
of Johns Hopkins allows woman the full advantage of a medical edocatioo. 
In the Legislature of Vermont ninety-eight men voted that tax-paying 
women should have the franchise. Municipal suffrage has been agitated 
in many of our State Legislatures and with an increasing number of votes 
in favor of that measure. The city of New. York became prominent lart 
fall because for the first time women of the churches, beginning with 
St. George Episcopal Church, entered earnestly into the movement for 
better municipal government. This was seconded by the best men of 
that city. 

Last year, in the Congress of the United Sutes, the House Judiciary ' 
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Committee reported in favor of a sixteenth amendment to secure the 
pcriitical rights of women. In many parts of the West the people have 
heard the arguments for the political liberty of woman. Last summer 
South Dakota became the summer school of this nation, the Chautauqua 
of America. For the first time Congress, last spring, recognized woman 
as a fiictor in this country by appointing women as Commissioners of the 
World's Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1893. 

The great pioneer Church of our land has voted that women shall sit 
as delegates in its General Conference. What gains I bring you to<lay, 
men and women! What a victory is this over Dr. Buckley and the 
ttarcb-box forum 1 The President of this Council, who has told us that 
'' the only indestructible material in destiny '« fierce crucible is character," 
may yet as a Bishop say to the Church, in the great conflict for right into 
which this epoch is going, ''Fail not thou." And we women who are 
considered too pure to cast a ballot may be allowed to pass the bread 
and wine at the memorial supper of our Blessed Lord, the greatest re- 
Cmrmer the world has ever known ; surely we have cause to rejoice to-day 
over these gains. ''The world goes round and round, ever the truth 
comes uppermost and ever is justice done." 

But the greatest gain of the last three years, and it is a victory that in 
its magnitude surpasses everything that has gone before, is the admission 
of Wyoming as a State into this Union, with woman suffrage in its Con- 
stitution. This new free State, the only real Republic on earth, has an 
area of ninety-eight thousand square miles, room enough for all the women 
of this nation. In sise it is the eighth State, is more than ninety-seven 
times larger than Rhode Island. Fremont County is equal to the com- 
bined area of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New York, and Delaware. 
His new State, that was the youngest of the Territories, is destined to be- 
come the richest one of our Union. Its mineral wealth cannot be esti- 
mated. This State alone could easily pay the national debt. Reports 
from that country tell us it is cool in summer and mild in winter, with 
almost perpetual sunshine, and the land is filled with the songs of one 
hundred and twenty-five varieties of birds. These tiny songsters nearly 
burst their little throats for very joy last summer when the news was sent 
over the wires that their land was the " Land of the free and the home 
of the brave." For the brave men of that Territory (God bless them 1) 
said, "We will come into this Union with our women enfranchised, or 
we will stay out if they must be disfranchised." 

The National Yellowstone Park lies almost entirely within its borders, 
with its grand scenery and its wonderful freaks of nature. How magnifi- 
cent is this glorious State 1 A true land of liberty, it can hold nothing 
narrow, with its broad meadows that reach out like gfeat seas and fill the 
soul with thoughts limitless and sublime. Encircling these are lofty. 
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nuLJeslic mountains, whose snow-capped tops lift the mind from pettiaoi 
to grandeur. Big mountains make big men. Then the eye fots oa 
charming water-frdls that seem singing their life away as they vaA on to 
join the rivers that carry them to the ocean. This State it co mp osed 
of citizens of the highest character. They are of high average in edi- 
catioD and general habits, and have gone there frx>m the most enU|^- 
ened portions of oar Union, principally the East and Sootliy and bom 
Enrope. \ 

In the language of the Convention address to the people, " The red- 
dents of Wyoming are the descendants of free citizens such as framed tibft 
Constitution of the United States. The loyalty of the sons to the ^^ 
public and to republican institutions, and their love of liberty, have not 
been diminished, but increased, by the hardships, dangers, and difBculttet 
that have been encountered and overcome in laying the foundations of 
this Commonwealth." This State has a compulsory school law and the 
teachers are carefully selected. It allows no one to vote who cannot read 
the Constitution of the State. 

Woman suffrage was first adopted in 1869, and was frivoted by both 
political parties. A convention was held to draw up the Constitotioo 
of Wyoming, September, 1889, at Cheyenne, the cajutal. Fifty*five dd- 
egates were chosen, forty-nine were present, every county and both potit« 
ical parties being represented. 

Thus begins the Constitution : 

" We, the people of the State of Wyoming, grateful to God for oar 
civil, political, and religious liberties, and desiring to secure them to ov^ 
selves and perpetuate them to our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution. 

'* Article i. 

^'Declaration qfXigkis. 

''Section I. All power is inherent in the people, and all free govern- 
ments are founded on their authority, and instituted for their peace, safety, 
and happiness. For the advancement of these ends, they have at all times 
an inalienable and indefeasible right to alter, reform, or abolish the gov* 
emment in such manner as they may think proper. 

'' Section II. In this inherent right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness all members of the human race are equaL 

" Sectign III.. Since equality in the enjoyment of natural and civil rights 
is made sure only through political equality, the laws of this State affect- 
ing the political rights and privileges of its citizens shall be without dis* 
tinction of race, color, sex, or any circumstance or condition whatsoever, 
other than individual incompetency or unworthiness, duly ascertained by 
a court of competent jurisdiction." 
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Agam, in this Constitution we find, under Section I., Article VI., '* The 
rights of the citisens of the State of Wyoming to vote and hold office 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. Both male and female 
dtiiens of this State shall equally enjoy all civil, political, and religious 
rights and privileges.** 

In Section VI. of same article we read: ''All idiots, insane persons, 
and persons convicted of infamous crimes, unless restored to civil rights, 
are excluded from the elective franchise.*' 

How happy and thankful I am for one State that does not class women 
with idiots, insane persons, and criminals 1 

The bill to admit this State into the Union passed the House March 
a6, 1890, — ^yeas 131, nays iso, 77 not voting. 

In the debate in the Senate, Mr. Vest, of Missouri, called woman 
snflrage an unprepared, hurried, impetuous, sentimental suffrage, that goes 
from feeling and not from judgment, and he said if this country is ruined, 
it will be by immature, unprepared, impulsive, and thoughtless voting. 
In this last remark we quite agree with Mr. Vest, and think he has cor- 
rectly diagnosed the disease that to-day is eating out the heart of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Regan, of Texas, had much to say about woman's sphere. In his 
statement that every State protects woman by its laws he showed amazing 
ignorance. She has no protection from the liquor traffic, and in many 
States, including my own, the father can will away the child from the 
moment of birth, ay, even before birth, to whomsoever he pleases, in the 
wide world. The only way in many of the States of this Union for a 
mother to own her child is out of wedlock, and so a premium is put on 
vice by those laws that Mr. Regan thinks protect woman so well. Mr. 
Sanders asked him '' if the law should not be an expression of the intel- 
lectual and moral sense of the people," and also, '' is the statement that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed 
tme or false?" But, although Mr. Regan made a second speech, he did 
nol answer these questions. 

Mr. Oates, of Alabama, likes the ''timid, affectionate, effeminate 
woman." He does not like a "man-woman," whatever that is. He 
says, " She may be intelligent, but when she assumes the duties assigned 
by nature to man she becomes rough and totigh." He adds, " However 
much women may know, however virtuous and good, they are not proper 
citttodians of political sovereignty." He seems to contradict himself, 
because we are to get rough and tough like the men, who guard so well 
with the ever-abiding incense of tobacco and the fumes of whiskey this 
ark of human liberty. Then he shudders at the thought, as he expresses 
it, that the State of Wyoming would perform the unparalleled act of send- 
ing here a represenutive on this floor who is not a gentleman. Soma 
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one asked him if he was sure that had never been done in the histofyof 
the Senate. 

6ut» my friends, a laugh and k slnr hare not answered, cannot and 
never will answer, the cry for liberty. 

Mr. Payne asked Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, referring to his q>eedi ia 
which he said <' that the delegates that formed the thirteen original Scalci 
meeting in convention and framing the Federal Constitution had no tbonglit 
of women in politics," if he did not think these little technical objectioni 
would be more than overcome by the moral influence of wonien in ov 
committee rooms, and in this chamber during exciting sessions : wodd 
not a great many of those habiu, smoking, chewing, and so f<»th,be 
remedied and corrected by woman in oar Senate ? 

Mr. Morgan said, *' The churches of thb country would sink to nothing, 
they would be abandoned to the rats and the owls, if it were not for the 
sustaining hand of woman." And yet he thinks all this vital goodnes, 
this '' power of an endless life," possessed by woman woold be o verco me 
by politics. 

Ah, my friends, how terrible is the degradation of our glorious coontry, 
dragged to the very dust, but not by woman, so that in our United States* 
Senators tell us, even Christianity would fall before it 1 Bat, Mr. Morgan, 
you are wrong. The only thing that to<lay can save this coantry is the 
pure heart and moral Christian influence of woman. By men the term 
politics, which ought to be synonymous with patriotism, has been made a 
by-word among all nations. With woman's voice in Congress and halb of 
legislation, our American statesmanship will become the light of the world. 

Mr. Piatt, of Connecticut, said that, though not a believer in woman 
suffrage, he believed in letting each Terri^ry decide for itselL " Why 
should we, the Congress of the United States, stand here and say to the 
Territory where the women have enjoyed the right of voting for twenty 
years, and nobody arises to gainsay it or say that they have not exercised 
that right wisely, — why should we stand here and say, ' Keep oot of the 
Union ; we will let no community, no Territory enter here that does not 
deprive its women of the right which they have for twenty years enjoyed 
while in a territorial condition.' Let the Territories settle it for them- 
selves, the republic will not go in pieces, the Union will not be dissolved. 
We shall not break up this grand and glorious country forsooth because we 
have admitted a State in which the people of the Territory acting with 
full knowledge hav^ said that women may vote." And he adds, ''every 
State in the Union can today, if it chooses, confer the right of soflrage 
on woman." 

How proud of Connecticut I am to-day, the home of my ancestors, and 
how thankful to Mr. Piatt, who is a better suffragist than he admits, and a 
builder of no mean workmanship in this great temple of human liberty I 
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YoQ all know thai on June 27, 1890, this bill admitting Wyoming into the 
Union with woman suffrage in its Constitution passed in the Senates- 
yeas S9, nays 18, absent 37. 

A few days after. President Harrison signed the bill. By that stroke of 
his pen he made himself immortal. On that day liberty had reached its 
greatest height. The history of the world is full of tears and blood shed 
tofi freedom, the earth is full of graves of men and women who have died 
for it The scaffold, the knife, the rope, the pistol, have slain thousands 
of liberty's lovers, but they have not failed who have fallen thus. ** They 
never £ul who fidl in a great cause." On that day in July last liberty 
triumphed. Of all the women in our land who rejoiced and held a glad 
celebration, one was happier than all others. It was the Goddess of 
Liberty. She smiled and said, '' This is not a fleeting dream. I who am 
called Liberty will yet be truly free, and will place the crown of freedom 
on the womanhood of America. This century I have been a prophecy, in 
the twentieth I shall be a fulfilment" 

The seal of the State of Wyoming contains the figure of a woman 
from whose uplifted arm hangs a broken chain, while the motto of the 
State is «' Equal Rights.'' 

So these " gains of the last three years," this action all through our 
country, proves what our people are worth. This conflict of ideas, true 
and false, old and new, is action in all its greatness. Would you know 
what a man is worth ? See him act. So with our Nation. It shows all 
the worth residing in it. 

We see that this transition period is one of intense thought, that the 
internal momentum that pushes it on is the love of liberty, that we are 
tending to a finer and higher civilisation, that simplicity of life in state 
and church will be the strength of both, that the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man is a creed broad and deep enough for all the con* 
ditions of life and for all the desires of the soul. The great social unrest 
b taking action, and it tells us that the human race, in the coming century, 
cannot be bound closely with creeds and vows. This action of our Nation 
lays bare its hidden elements and shows that the demand of this epoch is 
for liberty, for " one of thy rays, O liberty." 

Thus we have given you the gains of the last three years. Not proudly 
would we boast, but humbly would we acknowledge that it is not the victor 
who has gained, but He who has given the victory. It is Providence. 
Serenely we fold our arms to-day, knowing that liberty will come to« 
morrow, because above the nations of the earth is God, because around 
our littleness is His greatness, "around our restlessness, His rest." We 
make no haste, for freedom draws near to bless humanity, to crown the 
world, — freedom that knows no color, no race, no sex. It is the epoch of 
liberty, full, far-spreading, far-reaching, glorious liberty* 
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** Hmfl to the oomiaf tinfcn* 

HaU to the bimn lightMrn^cnl 

Forward I rcmch, and ilurt 

AU that thcj nag and dare. 

The aht of heaTcii Mow o'er mt, 
' A gkny ihinct before me 

Of what mankind ihall be, 

Pnre, gencroUt braTe* and free. 

A dream of man and wooun, 

Diriner hot itUl hnman^ 

SolTing the riddle old. 

Shaping the age of gold. 

« The lore of God and ndghbor. 
And eqnal-handed labor; 
The richeit life where beantj 
Walks hand in hand with dntjr. 
Ring, bells in vnreared steeples. 
The joy of unborn peoples; 
Sound, trumpets, far-off blowa. 
Your triumph is my own. 
I feel the earth move sunward, 
I join the great march onward. 
And take by faith, while liriag. 
My freehold of thankagiTing.** 

THE RELATION OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT TO OTHER RXTOXMS. 

JuuA Ward Howe. The great Aristotle, whom Dante calb "the 
Master of those who know," begins his treatise on Politics by contrasting 
two primal elements of all society, material and use. With your leave, 
I will borrow from him this use of words a& the text of what I shall, very 
briefly and imperfectly, present to you. 

In the economy of the things we know, material comes first, and use 
follows slowly. Or, we may say, material is given, and use is learned. 
The world in its infancy contained, in one form or another, as much 
material as it does now. What makes the difference between the ancient 
poverty of resources and the modem wealth of appliances to all desirable 
ends? The fact that mankind have learned the use and uses of what the 
first man saw but could not use. 

Much of the wisdom of the human race has been shown in consenra* 
tive care of the material, and in patient waiting until the great lessons of 
its use have been learned. To follow this thought in the domain of phys- 
ics is not necessary for our present purpose. Let us make its application 
in the region of man's psychical experience. 

In religion, the material given is the sensitiveness of human imagina- 
tion to the phenomena which arouse the emotions of fear, of hope, the 
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love of the sublime^ the rererence for unseen power. Through ages and 
ages of ignorance, how jealously have mankind guarded this, the initial 
condition of religion 1 What has seemed to them to war against it has 
been studiously put down, even with blood and fire; yea, multitudes have 
been willing to give their own lives for it. The Russian peasant to-day 
will fight to the death for the preservation of the ancient tradition, con- 
cerning which he knows only that his ancestors have believed it to be the 
true one. No light of erudition can reach him, not even the doctrine of 
a tradition truly more ancient than that to which he holds. Pass from 
this state of things to the best 'intelligence of Christendom. Study the 
fine net-work of its universal obligation, the glories of its hope, the up- 
lifting power of its faith, here you may see the material carried to the 
highest use which our knowledge allows. 

In political life, too, we can trace the material and the use. The 
raw material of humanity may be said to show three characteristics, — the 
desire for order, the love of power, the instinct of association. Among 
savage tribes or uncultivated nations, loyalty to a chieftain is loyalty to 
the idea of order, which it will be his office to bring out of chaos. The 
initial love of power is shown in^ all military movements. The instinct 
of association gathers the tribe and builds the city. So much as this we 
may see in Africa to-day or among our own red people. We might have 
seen it one hundred years ago among the Highlanders of Scotland. The 
use of this material appears in the great developments of political action 
and relation. In this progress of its growth, loyalty has turned from the 
chieftain to the principles which he should represent. Power lifts the 
very surface and foundation of civil existence, and crowns itself with all 
that the heart of man can desire, his brain devise, or his hand achieve, 
and the blind instinct of association is trained till it reaches the dignity 
of a society which anticipates and prefigures the kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Now, having started with this look far back into the origin of things, 
let us come right down to the point which has been given for to con- 
sider at this time, the political and moral function of women. too, 
we shall find that the material has had its day, — I might ra , 
night, with luminous stars appearing here and there, and d ftil c t 
scattering affright and danger. 

In the political, the religious, and the social world, certain t( 
of the race have kept women in the condition of the 1 terial, ki 
in acquiring the true use of it, hindered by an educ ( dispropor 1 
to the general attainments and needs of human ty. !^ t gn 

order of the world's development, this hinderance, < ; pof ivef 

bars of adamant, is beginning to remove itself. The f v 1 call of \ 
which ever kept our sex within arbitrary limits, now t to cc 
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forth and start upon an hundred errands of benefit to the race. Wo 
are wanted to Christianize the heathen, — let them go 1 They ut vs 
to redeem the slams and the prisons, — ^let them go. They ire wa 
to watch the wicked game in which personal interests are stidnd ag 
the public welfare. Good and earnest men are saying aU the ooi 
over, '' Women are wanted to stand for public Yirtoe at the poUs 
God's name, let them go." 

The three words which I spoke but now, religious, political, and \ 
life, are three aspects of one great principle ; yon cannot deform c 
them without injury to the others. Society is safe only when the s 
Freedom guarantees the integrity of all of them. 

You, women, are to act and appear as if you were the monl sn] 
of men. You are to make believe that you are his social eqoaL Y( 
to be glad to count yourself his political inferior. Do these three oond 
go together? How are you to reconcile this moral superiority wfak 
are held to represent with this political inferiority, in which you are 1 
to acquiesce ? I tell you, sisters, the three points have got to be asad 
and strong under us, or we shall not stand on any of them. ' 

We take note of reforms when they reach the surface of sodet] 
the sympathetic fire kindles large areas, as a spark will light up tl 
grass of a prairie. But the sources of reform lie deep, and no i 
abides which does not come up from the very subsoil of human expei 

We have all seen reform under these two aspects. Some inteU 
zeal or ambition induces individuals to bring to the notice of the 
munity the desirableness of improving its action in certain parti< 
There will be an anti-rum movement, anti-tobacco, anti-war, — no i 
what. Some things, perhaps much, will be obtained by these sp 
efforts, but they are likely to die of their own limitation. They ha 
j the breadth of human nature behind them. My heart honors thoi 

have been voices crying in the wilderness, '' And with no language 
cry." Paul has such in mind, I must think, when he speaks of 
solitary and persecuted saints, who wandered up and down, clad in 
skins and goat-skins, who were stoned, thrown into prison, and wha 
But the Christ comes, with a throng about Him. He dares to sp 
His doctrine as a well of living water, springing up in Him to ever! 
life. This was 

" The word mt which the baby earth awoke, 
. And smiling keeps that smile forever nore." 

In the great sympathetic uprising of women to-day we behold 
those great movements which come up from the very depths of 1 
nature, the protest against our inaction is at once so profound ; 
widespread. I seem to have heard a voice saying, " Sisters, what ; 
doing ?• ' And the answer, * * Playing. ' * Who set you to play ? «« Fa 
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Caslom, our bnsbftnds and fathers." And then I saw the hand of an 
angely which went over all the good work that is done on earth, and 
showed to me it was only half done, because the women had not done 
their share. And there came one of those spasms which shake the fowida- 
tkm of the body politic, and the women left their playing and arose in 
their might, to claim the full dignity of human responsibility and to bear 
its burdens with intelligence. And I tell you, friends, no reform will 
stand until the fundamental one of all shall be accomplished. Our house 
most be founded upon the bed-rock, and then all the winds of heaven 
will not prevail against it. 

How shall we set off political action from social action, and say to 
one sex, ''You shall rule in your domain, and we will rule in ours?" In 
the old order of things, the solidarity of all human interests was not dis- 
covered. The Church held its own against the State, and vice versa; 
labor against capital ; pleasure against wisdom ; life against immortality. 
The p r ogr e ss of time and of education has brought to view the missing 
links. The kingdom of humanity is one. The compelling force of in- 
telligence drkws the crooked into straightness, makes even the mountain 
and the plain, and Learning no longer keeps her luminous side for men 
and her darker side for women. The light of the ages shines equally on 
both, and now, as never before in the history of the world, can men and 
women walk together, with even step, in perfect harmony, the sacred egis 
of right covering both alike, the weapons of truth arming both equally. 
Reform will be no faiore conceded step by step, and inch by inch, but 
a great love of righteousness will spring up in all human hearts, and the 
strongholds of sin and of vice will be swept away. 

The opinion has been expressed in this Council that the State ought 
to be the sole authority in the administration of charities and reforms. 
One objection to this occurred to me, — viz., the weight of political con- 
siderations in appointments made in these departments. I hear on good 
anthority that a change in political administration is often followed by 
the removal of the heads of public institutions, for the blind here, for the 
insane there. 

I have also heard, from an esteemed and able teacher whose voice was 
heard here last evening, that this pernicious principle sometimes reaches 
our public schools, in which the dominant party will place a master of its 
own political creed, whether fit for the position or not. Now, I am not 
one of those who promise that the advent of women in the political arena 
will right every wrong, but I do believe that where women have voted, so 
iar they have shown a disposition to choose the best candidates, outside 
of party lines. The facts in Wyoming will bear us out in this assertion* 
How important to the right administration of all public trusts will be the 
efficient participation of a non-partisan power ! And I dare to promise 
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that the more women shall become pirticipaiits in polidad lifey the lea 
will they be inclined to partisan action. It is the women who haft no 
convictions of their own who lanatidae the men with whom thej ha?e to 
do with their unreasoning sjrmpathy. Not for help of this sort was the 
advice of women songht in the ancient Teutonic conncilSv nol for reflected 
opinion, bat for spontaneous conviction. Not for soch seconding does 
the wise man ask counsel of his wife ; he does not want to know how she 
feels about what he thinks, but what she thinks herself. 

In the common saying that nothing succeeds like success we may rec* 
ognize this much of truth. Efficiency commands req>ect, and failure 
usually implies want of it. I think that our fidlure to attain the exercise 
of our rights of citizenship does lower us in the eyes of the men who 
withhold it. Our endeavors in all directions are handicai^ped by it. If 
we desire the charities and reforms that we love to have their proper place 
in the esteem of the community, we must achieve this fundamental sue- 
cess, which, once achieved, will swiftly promote all the others. A speaker 
told us lately of the fable which the hierarchy of the Methodist denomi* 
nation invented in order to keep their women fix>m taking part in the 
ordering of church government : the women were not full church-meis- 
bers, as women could not be. This is worthy of Mahomet, and of the 
ancient Talmudic doctrine, according to which the concern of women 
with religion was of a secondary character, the men alone having a direct 
interest in it. Well, some such fable is invented to keep women silent 
and powerless in the government. And we women, who only ponidi 
our sons severely when they tell lies, allow the whole male community 
to perpetuate this lie, that a free government is a government of btt 
men. And, ohl look at the anomalous conditions under which we 
now live and move. There are women ministers, accepted, educated, 
anointed. The pulpit cannot be denied to them, — they may preadi 
about public morality ; they cannot vote for the measures which promote 
it. There are women lawyers. They cannot be excluded fix>m practice 
at the bar. They may study out and present the principles of justice ; 
they can do nothing to enforce the recognition of these principles. 
Lastly and most largely, there are women physicians. They were de- 
rided once; they are honored now. They may uphold in private the 
laws of hygiene; they cannot lift a finger to enforce the following of 
these laws upon the officials intrusted with the care of the public health. 
Why did you ask ^ne to write about the relation of women suffrage to all 
vital reforms? Give me something to study out that is not self-evident. 

It is ceruinly quite important for us to think of questions in thdr 
distinctness, and without confusion either of issues or of methods. It is 
also important that we should apprehend the true relation of one questi<m 
to another. My theme of to-day, the relation of woman suffrage to other 
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refonns, was given to me in so broad a sense as to compel me to seek its 
connections rather than its limitations. I recognize the fact that we can 
work for peace and for temperance, for social purity, for civil service re- 
form, without .calling ourselves suffragists. Many work for these causes 
/ to whom that name is almost abhorrent. And yet, I believe that the 
principle which is slowly bringing the political enfranchisement of women 
is identical with that which we recognize in the accepted measures which 
I have just named. It and they are only features of that better state of 
society towards which we are not drifting, but marching. The whole new 
Christian scheme holds together. Why have the doors of colleges been 
opened to women ? For two reasons : because society has need of women 
of the highest education, and because all worthy men feel that it is shame- 
ftil that one sex should keep for itself the most precious opportunities 
enjoyed by the race. Public opinion justifies this great advance, which 
cannot now be gone back from. And society is discovering more and 
more that it has neither the right nor yet the power to limit the intelli- 
gent efiBciency of women in any direction in which their co-operation is 
needed. This lesson when fully learned will wipe out many an ancient 
wrong. It will double the moral resources of public life. It will remove 
the falseness of present relations, the mastery and the slavery which look 
back for their justification to the darkness of the ancient days, and the 
ignorance which St. Paul says that God winked at. The Christian dis- 
pensation which he preached openly commanded men everjrwhere to re- 
pent. But even this harsh woro loses in the modem interpretation its 
gloom and bitterness. The old method said, '' Repent, for hell is before 
you." The new gospel says, '' Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand/' 

The Prisidbnt. We have had present during the Council a very 
modest, quiet, gentle, and yet indomitable little woman, who has had the 
embarrassing and unenviable duty of tapping the belL Now, she is to 
come under the rule, and no one will do it with more gracefulness or 
good will. While Rev. Anna H. Shaw (applause) speaks to us about 
God's women, she will set forth in herself an embodiment of the unique 
title she has chosen. 

god's WOMXIf. 

Rxv. Anna H. Shaw. The subject, God's Women, was suggested to 
me by reading an article in a Chicago newspaper, in which a gentleman 
defined God's Women. It has always seemed to me veiy remarkable how 
clear the definitions of men are in regard to women, their duties, their 
privileges, their responsibilities, their relations to each other, to men, to 
government, and now to God; and while they have been elucidating 
them for years, we have been patiently listening. 

The woman of the nineteenth century has taken to definition, and she 
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has come (o the conclusion thai it may be qaile possible for a >n 
well as a man to comprehend the relations of women to eacb od 
their homes, to the Church, to the State, and listen for the voicto 
themselves, to know what the relation of women to the Divine k, 
believing this, no divine, whether he bean the name of Elder, D 
Priest, Bishop, or Pope, shall define for the woman of the tvcDtict 
(ury her right to be and (o become all God makes it possible Csi 
be. (Applause.) 

Every reform must pass through three stages of struggle. O 
passed through the first, and we have gotten clear beyond it. \ 
just at the end of the second stage, and in the dawn of the next I 
will come the third stage tipon us. 

The first stage, through which every reform must pass, is ibM 
assertion that it is impossible, it is impracticable, it ii ridicala 
unthinkable ; and they who begin in the beginnings of reform, an 
the question before the people, must stand and bear all the Kors, 
loneliness, all the "aloneness" of great lefotmcn in great qaesttei 
like the Lord Jesus Christ, they must learn to tread the wiac-pra 
Womanhood has had its leaders, who have taken the stand and be 
scorn of it ; and non- you and I to^lay are able to walk in a smool 
to be welcomed by thousands, to be cheered for the sentiments fa 
they were scorned, and to be paid for doing that which they pak 
privilege of doing. (Applause.) 

We have passed that stage. The second stage of every refer 
religious phase of it, the stage in which it must meet all the t 
reared by religionists, by theologians, and by a class of people 
always afraid that religion bom of God, emanating from God, 
and life of the world, will be overthrown by a few of God's simi^i 
children; and these people fearing that God — I speak revcrcntl 
not be able to hold His own against a few, think ihey roust stai 
defence of God and the great principle and souMife of His Beio| 
our being. We have been passing through this stage for some tin 
have proved by the Bible that when God created man in the begi 
his own image, He created man, male and female man, and call 
name Adam, and to this male and female man, whom he callct 
He gave all things, and bade this man Adam, male and female, t 
all things, even the world, to themselves. 

The race has believed all this time that Adam was Mr. Adam, 
Mrs. Adam at all. (Laughter.) Eve was not Mrs. Adam bee 
was the wife of Mr. Adam. She was no more Mrs. Adam bet 
was the wife of Mr. Adam than Adam was Mr. Adam because h 
husband of Mrs. Adam ; not a bit. (Laughter.) They were eac 
and neither of them alone was Adara. They were Adam lognbt 
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pbme and laughter.) Yon cmn never have a male Adam or a female 
Adam. Yoa most have a male and female Adam, and yon have manhood 
and womanhood, — ^humanity. 

The great divine who originated this subject for me was lecturing be- 
fore an Institute of Sacred Theology in the city of Chicago. Before him 
was a class of students, male and female, and he was defining to the male 
students what they, the males, might permit the females to do. He says, 
"There are some things which women may be permitted to do." Now, 
we like that, don't we ? Something that we may be permitted to do. 
*' They may be permitted to dispense certain charities ; they may be per- 
mitted to speak in prayer and class-meetings ; they may be permitted to 
do certain lines of church-work. There are other things which women 
may not be permitted to do. Among the things which they may not be 
permitted to do is to hold high official relation to the Church, to become 
its ministers and to dispense its sacraments. These things women may 
not be permitted to do." 

In referring to the relation of woman to the Church, he spoke of the 
argument, raised by many women, that it was the design of God that 
woman should be eligible to any position she could occupy. The women 
go to the Bible to prove their position, and the one woman upon whom 
we have all laid our claim and our boast, is that grand old woman who 
was able to cry out, in looking over Israel in its hours of peace, '' There 
was trouble, there was dissension, there was unrest in Israel until I, Deb- 
orah, a mother in Israel, rose ;" and we point to the fact that the judges 
of Israel were always understood by those people to be divinely selected 
for their position ; and, being thus divinely selected, we cannot assume 
that any human being could have taken this position who was not recog- 
nized by the people at least to have been chosen by God, and, even with 
the authority of the Bishop back of it, we cannot assume that God did 
not know what He was doing when He chose Deborah to be a judge in 
IsraeL 

If the Bishop thinks God made a mistake, he will have to wait forever 
to correct it, for it is done, and we cannot go back of the record. Thb 
woman found a country greatly disturbed, a country where the judges had 
been taking bribes, a country where the people were utterly, demoralised, 
where they dared not walk on their highways because of thieves and 
robbers, but were compelled to go secretly through cross-lots in order to 
get from city to city. During the forty years of her reign as judge of 
Israel the whole condition of things was revolutionised. We are told that 
she judged all the people in righteousness, and the people had peace for 
forty years. Just think of forty years of peace I We have never known 
such a period since that day. (Applause.) Now, then, this woman was 
not, we are told by the Bishop, God's woman. If, then, she was not 
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God's woman, whose woman was she? (Laughter.) And if God is not 
able to recognize His own, what will become of ns at the last ? We te- 
lieve that this judge in Israel wa^ divinely ordained for the work, becne 
otherwise she could not have done her work so wdL 

This same divine tells us that Miriam was not God*8 woman either; 
that this woman was a sort of a something interpolated for the times of 
war and distress. All great souls are interpolated for great occaskxni 
when they are needed. (Applause.) And when God wants a certiift 
thing done that he knows needs a woman to do it, he generally raises s 
woman and not a man for the position. (Laughter and applause.) The 
world needed a woman. 

Here was the boy Moses, under the reigu of a man bj whom he 
would have been put to death in hb babyhood, but that the loving heait 
of his mother said, '' He shall not die;" and she hid him awaj. 

We are told that women have no reasoning powers. They are not 
able to arrive at logical conclusions. When I was studying theology s 
young man in my class in the same college who was arrayed, as they 
always are the first year, with a coat buttoned up high around the neck, and 
all that, said he thought it was his duty to warn me in the beginning. He 
said, " You are making a great mistake ; God never intended woman to 
preach the gospel. God has so constructed the brain'of a woman that she 
cannot give a correct and continuous exegesis of Scripture.*' Doesn't tbit 
sound like a first -year student ? (Laughter.) '' It may be,'* I said, '* that 
God has constructed our brain so that we cannot give a correct and 000- 
tinuous exegesis of Scripture. But he has, at least, constmcted our brain 
so that somewhere He found a place in it in which He has bestowed a 
large amount of gumption. Now, if we have not the power of ex^eticsl 
ability, we have gumption enough, if we undertake to preach and preadi 
our church empty, to get out of the pulpit and go into the pew." 
(Laughter and applause.) What a grand thing it would be for the diurdi 
at large if the other sex had some of that kind of gumption I (Langhter 
and applause.) 

There might not be so many Bishops, either. (Laughter.) 

Now this woman, Miriam, we are told, is not God's woman. Bot see 
this little woman's gumption, how she gets around the young princess, 
and the mother-heart of the young princess goes out towards the baby 1 
She was a woman, though she was a princess. See how shrewdly this 
little girl planned it so that the child's mother should become his nurse, 
and how, under the guidance and care of his mother, Moses was reared 
to become the leader of the people of Israel ! You see that in all that 
transaction God did not need a man, and He did need a number of 
women ; and He found women enough of the kind He wanted to do just 
the work that He wanted done. What more natural than that when 
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Mosesy jrean after, led the people out from Egypt, there went by the 
side of the great leader his sister Miriam, and that they, with their other 
brother, became the united leaders of the children of Israel out from their 
bondage? 

If God chose a wooun to act in these cases, when the world needed a 
clear brain, a tender, affectionate, loving, motherly heart, a firm and 
determined will, and chose the woman to do it, and if when the people 
needed a leader to guide them out of bondage to freedom He chose a 
woman to be among the leading instruments of that great undertaking, 
who shall dare to say, be he layman or priest, that such a woman is not 
God's woman ? 

The Bishop says there are certain classes of women who are God's 
women. We want to know who they are, because then we can range our- 
selves on the right side. God's women, according to the Bishop, are 
«« the Ruths, the Rachels, and the Marys.'* 

Ruth was certainly a remarkable young woman, because she was ab- 
solutely devoted to her mother-in-law (great laughter and applause), and 
that takes a great woman. I shall never rise to say that a woman devoted 
to her mother-in-law is not God's woman. But then, Ruth had some 
peculiar ways of getting along in this world. I hardly think the Bishop 
would like to have some of us who are unmarried follow Ruth's method 
of securing a husband. I hardly think he would like us to follow her line 
of courtship ; yet the only two things for which she is admired are a 
devotion to her mother-in-law and a peculiar method of obtaining a hus- 
band. These are perhaps two very good things in themselves, but we 
should hardly think they were of such importance to the race that such a 
woman should be especially held up as a type of God's woman. 

Then there was Rachel. We know two or three things about Rachel. 
One is that she had such a high sense of the subserviency of woman to 
man that, while the lazy shepherds lay about, gazing at each other, and 
at the skies, and perhaps at her, she left them gazing while she went to the 
well and drew the water to water the flocks. That might be the Bishop's 
idea of God's woman, but it is hardly my idea of the proper division of 
labor between the sexes. I should prefer to let the Bishop draw the water 
while I gazed. There is another thing we know about Rachel, — ;hat she 
was a very handsome woman. Every man and every woman likes to see 
a handsome woman ; but I have heard it said that women are always 
jealous of each other's beauty, and always angry if anybody says anything 
about the beauty of another woman. 

This gathering of women is certainly an exception to the rule, for we 
have been the proudest set of women you ever saw, because in the provi* 
dence of God there has been gathered here with us in this Council such 
a magnificent band of beautiful young women of whom we are all proud. 
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and we glory in their beauty. Those of ns who have pasMd our joaA 
look at these young girls, not with envy, but with a little bit of pain ii 
our hearts, and say, " If God had only made ns that way, we woiU haie 
been glad." We do rejoice in each other, and we are glad of a good- 
looking young woman. Rachel was so good looking that Jacob wanted 
to marry her, and he worked seven years for her. Sie most havelxcna 
very desirable woman for Jacob to give seven years* hard labor for her. 
Nowadays if a man courts for a few evenings he thinks it is j^enty of 
time to spend on it. Jacob waited seven years and then got cheated ont 
of the woman he wanted, and had to marry her oldest sister. Radid, 
however, was a courageous woman, and he was a faithful man, so he 
waited seven years more. The only other thing I know about Richel ii 
that the Bible says she wept for her children because they were not The 
inference is that you men may go on behaving, as you say you do, im- 
properly in politics ; that you may make the politics of this nation daA, 
damaging, and unclean ; that at last you may have an unrigbteoos wsr, 
and then take our children and kill them on the battle>field, and all mt 
have to do about it b to stay at home and weep for our children becsae 
they are not ! We are to have nothing to say as to whether you shall kiD 
them or not. All we are to have to do about it is to cry about it. 

Would it not be infinitely better for the race if, instead of weeping 
for their children slain in battle or by the unrighteousnev of and and 
wicked laws, women would rise in the dignity of their motherhood and 
demand that wars shall cease, and children shall be protected by law? 

Then the Bishop tells us Mary was one of God's women. There aie 
a number of Marys, and the Bishop does not designate which of them ft 
was. If he means the Mary out of whom the seven devils were cast, I 
should agree with him, for when seven devils have been cast out of a 
woman she must be something of a saint. If it was the liCary who 
washed the feet of Christ and wiped them with the hairs of her bead, in 
token of penitence, I again agree with him, for that kind of penitence 
shoal's us she had been lifted up very close to the Divine life* 

There was the Mary who sat at the feet of the Lord learning theology 
of Him ; and the only reproof the Lord ever gave a woman was not 
given to Mary, the theological student, but to Martha, the wonun who 
worried about her house-work, and wanted Mary to give up theology and 
go into the kitchen and cook the dinner. 

Then there was another Mary, and she is the Mary whom I have taken 
as my example in my profession. This was the Mary who stood by the 
tomb of the Lord, and there at the mouth of the open tomb she received 
the first divine commission from the Divine One Himself to go out into 
the world and preach the gospel of a risen Lord. 

If it was the Mary who was his mother, the Bishop has brought for* 
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waid the wrong Mary to prove his case. What does the Bible tell ns? 
In the fulness of time God needed for the world a Redeemer. How 
should He gire the Redeemer to the world ? He gave the Redeemer to 
the world by choosing out of the world a woman to become the mother 
of the Saviour of the race. God and a woman gave to the world its 
Redeemer. 

Here are the Marys, two of whom were sinners. One was a woman, 
who was a theological student learning at the feet of the Master. The 
other was the first divinely-commissioned preacher of the resurrection. 
One was the mother of the Lord, doing the greatest public work for the 
race that has ever been done in the world. I am glad the Bishop holds 
that women theological students are God's women ; that women ministers 
are God's women; and that the woman who was the mother of the 
Saviour of the world was also God's woman. I believe they were ; I 
believe that the Miriams and the Deborahs and the Vashtis were God's 
women too. 

When I was a girl I read the Bible through in order to select from it 
the two people who were to be my hero and heroine through life. My 
hero was Caleb, my heroine Vashti. Vashti disobeyed her husband, and 
was driven from her palace because of it 

I selected Vashti from among them all because she did disobey her 
husband,— a woman away back in the centuries, who recognized the die* 
tates of her own self-respect ; a woman who refused to become the puppet 
of a king and of his drunken courtiers ; a woman ready to give up a 
throne, a husband, and a kingdom rather than do an ignominious thing ; 
such a woman is God's woman, husband or no husband. I wish the world 
were full of Vashtis to-day, standing by the right of their individual self> 



The concluding remarks of the Bishop were in relation to motherhood. 
He referred to that passage of Scripture which we have heard so much 
about in this discussion : *' She shall be saved in childbirth." Most of us 
regard this passage of the Scripture as meaning that she shall be saved by 
the coming of the Child, — shall be saved by the birth of Jesus ChrisL 
She shall be saved because Jesus Christ came into the world to save not 
man alone, but women also. Women shall be saved because of the 
coming of Him who is the Emancipator of the race, women included. 
Believing this, we think the discussion which has been raised upon this 
line is a mere makeshift ; it has nothing to stand upon. 

There are two things to be considered in relation to motherhood. 
We have heard that motherhood is the greatest crown of glory which a 
woman can wear. We answer. No ; motherhood is not the greatest crown 
of glory which a woman can wear. Motherhood may even not be a 
crown of glory at all. It may become a crown of shame. It requires 
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that there shall be a something back of iiiOu«a«uOu to uefiiie what mote 
hood shall be, and in this something back of motherhood lies that lU 
may make it a crown of glory.' The highest crown of glory wUdil 
woman can wear is not motherhood, it is SMMMJcJbw/, — true, noble, srafi 
healthy, spiritoal womanhood ; the <langhter of the King, the duld rf 
God, equal with the Bishop or anjf n in the world. If the womanbte 
of all a woman, all things shall to her a crown of glory, whether kk 
motherhood or spinsterhood. 1 t nother-heart of woman, the mtit» 
heart that reaches oat to the race and finds a wrong and rights it, findil 
broken heart and heals it, finds abi sed life ready to be broken ands» 
tains it, — a woman instinct with her4ove, which is the oqncssioaaf 
the Divine love ; a woman who, finding any wrong, any weaknefli nj 
pain, any sorrow, anjrwhere in the world, reaches oat hex band to ri^ 
the wrong, to heal the pain, to co >rt the soffering, — such a wona ii 
God's woman. It matters not w t she may be, — ^wheie she was booi 
under what skies she has lived, is God's woman, and at the hot she 
shall find her God. (Great ap] ) 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1891. 

Aftemoam Session. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



After a solo by Mrs. Wanham, president of the first 
ladies' literary dub in the United States, the opening prayer 
was ofiered by Rev. Amanda Deyo, of the National Peace 
Association. 

Thb Pmsidbmt. The fint speaker of the afternoon is Miss Mary F. 
Seymour, editor of the Business WomatCs Journal^ well known to us by 
her efficient work in reporting the International Council three years ago, 
and also the Council of to-day. Her subject is appropriate to her line in 
life, — "Occupations of Women to Date.*' 

OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN TO DATE. 

Maey F. Seymour. The trite and somewhat hackneyed sa3ring that 
there is nothing so successful as success has never been more forcibly illus- 
trated than in the history of the industrial progress of women. Forty 
years ago there were only seven occupations open to them ; to-day they 
are engaged in over four hundred. In some States of the Union every 
profession has thrown open its doors to women. In the city of Philadel- 
phia, statistics show that women are actually engaged in every occupation 
in which men are emplojred. 

In 1840, so great was the prejudice against women physicians, Dr. 
Elisabeth Blackwell, the first woman to take a medical degree, found it 
impossible to hire a house in New York City, and was obliged to buy one 
before she could pursue her practice. A short time ago, in the same city, 
as the result of her successful work, the large and commodious building of 
the Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary, just completed 
at a cost of nearly sixty-three thousand dollars, was opened to the inspec- 
tion of the public, and bright- faced young women students escorted 
visitors through its histological and physiological laboratories and its 
other departments fitted up with every appliance for a first-class medical 

college. 
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In 1869 Mrs. Myra Bradwell» of Chicago, applied for adsuaioo to the 
bar, bat her application was refused. She then, for twent]r4wo yetiti 
gratified her taste for law hy editing the Chicago Lip^ Nems^ a paper 
which is highly prized by members of the legal profession. A few mondis 
agO| on the court's own motion, every member of the Sapreme Govt 
acquiesced in granting a license to her upon the original modoii. 

Two years ago Mrs. Emily Rempin, who had graduated with high 
honor and received from the University of ZQrich the degree of LL.D.| 
applied for admission to the New York University. She was permitted to 
attend the lectures, but was not allowed to matricolate, on the ground 
that if she did so the way would be opened to other women. 

In less than two years from the time first mentioned we find her arrayed 
in the long gown and black cap of the University of Zfirich, noc only 
instructing a law class of women in the New York University, bol also 00 
other occasions lecturing on the Roman law to male students of that time- 
honored institution. 

A few years ago architecture was considered by many an nnsnitaMe>^*^ 
profession for women, but the success of Minerva P^ker, Mary Tillingfaast, 
Mrs. Kate J. Bethune, and others ha/* so effectually proved the pecoliar 
fitness of women to plan the home, that many of our leading architects 
are now seeking the assistance of women in the designing of the interior 
of the houses which they build. 

The success of women as civil engineers would seem to be still more 
doubtful, and yet it is known that for years the sisters of J. Edgar 
Thomson, the great railroad king, worked by the side of their brother in 
their father's offices as civil engineers. In the office of the Surveyor- 
General at Denver, Colorado, not only are women employed in consider- 
able numbers, but, with the exception of the heads of two departments, 
have held as high positions as any in the office. The compensation 
received in this office is three dollars a day for six hours* work. 

The argument that nature has debarred women fix>m success in any 
especial field has no longer any force, since one woman, at least, has made 
a success in every department of labor. This has been the case in some 
fields which the most radical would have admitted a few years ago were 
unsuited to women. For many years Middy Morgan, of the New YoHl 
Times, has been acknowledged to be the finest stock reporter in the world. ^ 
Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow has proved that a woman can be at the head of 
a horse-railroad company, and in one year by her successfiil management 
raise its dividends from five to eleven per cent. Other women have 
testified by their experience that a woman may be the successful president 
of a bauk or a steam-railroad company, may manage a sugar plantation or 
a mine, or navigate a ship. 

In no department of labor have women made a more signal snccesi 
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than in that of journalism. There was a time when the average editor 
did not believe a newspaper woman capable of anything better than writ- 
ing fashion articles and cooking recipes. Unhappily, this class of editors 
ii not yet quite extinct, but wq hope they are few. In the oflBces of all 
the larger dailies there are to be found women who are detailed not only 
to study matters of especial interest to their own sex, but to write politi- 
cal leaders, to investigate public abuse, and to travel around the world. 
In the oflBce of the New York Worid^ with the exception of sporting news, 
little, if any, distinction is made in the kind of duties assigned to the 
men and the women reporters. 

Plucky Miss Elizabeth Jordan is sent at one time to a hospital to sit by 
the bedside of a dying consumptive in order that she may describe the 
last stages of that dreadful disease ; at another, she receives instructions 
to start at once for the wilds of Pennsylvania, where she is compelled to 
ride with a strange guide for miles on the back of a mule and sleep at 
night in a miner's hut. 

In a recent article on Women Journalists, by Foster Coates, editor of 
the Mail and Express^ the statement is made that one of the best news* 
paper editors in New York is a wolkuin. 

The great search of the modem editor is for original ideas, and 
when he finds them teeming in the little head of a woman he never stops 
to measure the size of her brain or consider her sex, but gives them a 
hmrty welcome. 

The first newspaper in the world was edited by a woman. Who knows 
but the time may come when the greatest newspaper in the world will have 
at its head a woman? 

To what is this marvellous increase in the opportunities of women 
doe? First, to the success of individuals; secondly, to the work of 
women journalists who have made those successes known ; and last, but 
chiefly, to the growing spirit of co-operation among women. 

Women are learning to take a laudable pride in the successes of other 
women. It was this spirit which led the New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia to employ Minerva Parker as the architect of their elegant new Qub 
House, and the Isabella Association to select her design for the Isabella 
Pavilion, and many other women to place in her hands enough orders for 
cottages to keep her busy for six months. 

AlthoOgh women have for only a short time been producers, they 
have been for many years the chief consumers, and herein lies their 
power. 

Thb President. The next in order is Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood,*- 
sub)ect, "The Evolution of Woman in Literature." Mrs. Lockwood is 
vice-president of the National Press Club and commissioner at large for 
the World's Fair, appointed, I think, by the President. (Applaose.) 
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THE EVOLUnOK OF WOXAIT IH UTEXATOKB. 

BIast S. Lockwood. Since the dawn of dTilization every age hat 
been marked by some new development of capacity^ genioi, or power. 
The erolotions that have been silentljr going on have produced epodis bj 
which we mark the world's progress. 

In that century when Rome had nearly conquered the workl, when 
Roman senators and generab had more power than kings, when Grecian 
arts and literature were copied by the imperial Romans, when out of the 
qwib of this iair earth that city bedecked herself with riches untold^ and 
her temples and palaces made glorious by the breath of art that was crys> 
tallized in other centuries and by other nations, and that had come to her 
not by heritage but by force, and when all these — ^her literature, her art, 
her grandeur — ^had made her the "Eternal City,** and Rome was the 
mistress of the world, it was, after all, but a godless, brilliant age, an age 
that brought a Cleopatra upon the stage. 

Cleopatra, the last of the line of Grecian sovereigns, a descendant of 
the Ptolemies, ascended the throne of Egypt when very young. Al- 
though Greece was politically ruined, the potent influence of her grand 
civilization was felt throughout the world, and Alexandria was the ex- 
ponent of all her past magnificence. Here the young queen, at seventeen 
years of age, was left by her father's will joint heir of the Egyptian throne. 
She was Greek in every sense of the word. The mysteries that hang over 
old Egjrpt were also m}'steries in the reigns of the Ptolemies, and, when 
Cleopatra looked upoo the pyramids, they were as much a wonder to her 
as to us, and the secret of their birth was to her a miracle in stone, and 
nothing more. 

Qeopatra was not only transcendently beautiful, but gifted with all 
intellectual accomplishments. What was there so remarkable in this 
woman of nineteen years that she could hold and inthrall the great Caesar, 
a man engrossed with the cares of government and who had the world at 
his feet ? At the age of twenty-eight she met Antony, a man burdened 
with the cares and duties of state. Over him she held the same inexorable 
power that she had over Caesar. Was it because she came in pomp and 
glory, like the Queen of Sheba before Solomon, bringing gold and 
ornaments and precious gifts ; or, like the beautiful Palmyrene Queen, 
Zenobia, in her pride, glory, and power, who yet did not hesitate to 
sacrifice her devoted minister, Longinus, to appease Aurelian? Was it 
because she revelled in banquets before Antony, like Queen Esther before 
Xerxes? Would this statesman and soldier have been enslaved so long 
had not this woman possessed wonderful intelligence? She was an 
educated woman. The languages of the world were at her tongue's end. 
She could talk with Greeks or Latins, Ethiopians or Jews, Arabians, SyrianSy 
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Medes, or Persians. Bat» with all this, she had not honor. Her mys- 
terious stealing away, with her ships, at Actiom, deserting Antony, was 
in keeping with her treacherous deceit a little later. And since Antony 
was laid at her feet dying, the world has been left with but one thought, 
** I am dying, Egypt, dying.*' 

«* Ah ! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exalting swell; 
kit and Otirii guard thee ! 
Qeopatra — Rome— farewell I" 

Right here lies the secret of this woman's downfall. She was the leader 
of 9. pagan society. History has handed down to us names of women 
without number of high intellectual culture who made for themselves a 
name in history. But what did they do for the masses? What did Queen 
Artemisia do? She erected a mausoleum to her husband, the king of 
Halicamassus, which is one of the seven wonders of the world. He- 
parchia married a deformed and ugly Cynic that she might be endowed 
with learning and philosophy. Sappho invented a new measure in lyric 
poetry, and her image graced the money of her countrymen. 

The names of illustrious women are legion on the pages of pagan 
records, and yet the condition of pagan women was unfavorable to the 
influences of civilization. Paganism held out no uplifting hand to the 
degraded, down-trodden women of antiquity. Their lives were spent in 
rustic obscurity. Their souls were cramped and frosted in the chilling 
atmosphere by which they were surrounded. If they were wronged and 
suffered, they accepted it. The sweet harmony and poetry of home life 
was never kindled in their breasts; hence they could not lose it. Shut 
the soul life out of woman and she goes through the world groping in 
darkness. All the better impulses are locked up in her icy heart. There- 
fore the women in paganism were without hope or joy or the sweet 
influences of divine attributes. There was no true friendship, no com- 
panionship, no education, no anticipation, no reaching out for a higher 
life. 

It was after the Christian era that women were exalted to true and 
independent dignity, for in Christ "there is neither rich nor poor, bond 
nor free, male not/emaUJ** 

The old pagan civilization became a dissolving view, and out of the 
mists and the fog arose woman in her glory: human friendships were 
dignified, society was crystallized by the reunion of cultivated women and 
gifted men. From the forests in the feudal ages arose a veneration for 
women, and the Gothic nation became exalted through their gallantry and 
devotion. It has been said that progress is not in leaps, but in continuity. 
It needed only the parting of the veil, the lifting of the mist-clouds that for 
four thousand years had shut out the vbion of the beatitude of the Gar* 
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den of Eden, for woman to become again the star of woishipy the gnudiaB 
angel, the helpmeet of the workL - 

Upon this stage comes Paula, the friend of St. Jerome ; a woman of 
great humanity, with charities anboonded; her palace the resort of 
scholars, statesmen, Christians; a woman of rare education, — a gifted 
woman revelling in intellectual treasures. There were no incongruities 
in this holy friendship : they were alike in taste, habits, and aaK)ciatioos. 
And thus it came that Aspasia was the friend of Pericles, Cicero of Atticni, 
Heloise of Abelard. 

Who is there that has written a line of poetry that will go singing 
through the ages, that has penned a sentence for the uplifting of humanity, , 
that has caught the vanishing records of the world and photographed tliem 
for coming generations to read, but can trace the inspiration to the 
encouragement and appreciation of some cultivated friend 1 

History gives us but a meagre showing of women in the middle «ges 
who had any voice in the world's work. And '' the world has not travdkd 
upward faster than the feet of her women have climbed the paths of 
progress." Before Elizabeth was on the throne of "Merrie England" 
the masses were uneducated. Only noblemen and priests had the divine 
right of acquiring knowledge. A nation without books or schoob (or pen 
women !) ; no poetry, no history, no philosophy 1 

Under Elizabeth's auspices Frobisher penetrated to the Pcdar Sea, Sr 
Francis Drake circumnavigated the globe, and Sir Walter Raleigh colo- 
nized Virginia. In her public life Elizabeth will compare welLwith any 
woman sovereign of the world : with Isabella of Spain, who, wun all her 
grandeur and her virtues, favored the Inquisition; with Catherine de 
Mddicis, who looked with pleasure on St. Bartholomew. She was the 
equal of Catherine II. of Russia, and Maria Theresa of Germany,— one 
the slave of passion, the other revelling in glory while the partition of 
Poland was going on. You know it was. 

'* In good Queen Bessie's glorioos days. 
When Britain really ruled the wavet. 
The House of Lords did nothing in particular. 
And did it very weU I" 

It was two hundred years after women began to reign in Europe as 
queens of society before they became renowned as literary women. In 
the eighteenth century a class of women arose that became famous as 
writers, — Madame de Stael, Hannah More, Miss Bumey. Madame de 
Stagl has the fame of being the most powerful writer of her age. George 
Sand perhaps approaches her nearest in fame. Napoleon said of ha, 
" Her arrows would hit a man if he were seated on a rainbow." 

Coming down to this century, — Woman's Century, — I could not, if I 
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would, enumerate the long list of literary women. The greatest novelist 
since Thackeray was a woman, — George Eliot ; one of the greatest writers 
of political economy was a woman, — Harriet Martineao. What novel 

^ has ever surpassed '' Uncle Tom's Cabin"? We hear no more sneering 
at intellectual women, or ''blue stockings." The. triune woman in her 
physical, mental, and social condition is marching forward to the music 
of this nineteenth century. When the brainy, grand, noble women of 
the world assembled here in this auditorium three years ago, the great 
forces of the world had crystallized a scene such as never had been seen 
before since the morning stars sang together. 

"When in the history of governments have legislators called upon 

/ women to work side by side with men until the Congress of the United 
States gave such a call to the women of America for help in the great 
World's Fair of 1892? Within the last week the women of America 
have been given a tract of land on the henceforth classic Potomac, 
whereon a Woman's Temple is to be erected. In what century have men 
risen to such delectable heights ! Here will come together societies of 
every name and phase; women in literature, journalism, art, science, 
philanthropy, and patriotism, and these in unified force will crystallize into 
a body that in counsel, example, suggestion, and fact will be a holy bene- 
diction to that larger house on Capitol Hill, where legislation for women, 
good, bad, and indifferent, has been going on for a century. 

We expect that the pen-women of this country, its authors, joumalbts, 
and writers of every hue, who are so grandly represented in this Council, 
who havl^ caught the divine afl9atus that has been growing brighter and 
brighter through the centuries, will stand shoulder to shoulder and heart 
to heart, ready to help on tytiy high and noble work that is for the 
uplifting of humanity. 

" Their lerer it the wmnd of tit. 
Their fulcniin is the human heait. 
Whence mil anfkOing aid it." 

Could the women of the early centuries have caught a glimpse down 
the ages, their souls would have rejoiced at the evolutions going on in 
which the latent poems that brooded in sorrow in their hearts would be 
scattered in joy to the nations of the earth by the heart and pen of other 
ages, when literature would be inspired and the life of letters dignified 
among women. 

THE NATIONAL YOUNG LADItS' MUTUAL I3IPR0VXIIENT ASSOOATION. 

Caroune S. Thomas. In 1869 Miss Eliza R. Snow organized in Salt 
Lake City a local Young Ladies' Mutual Improvement Association, having 
for its object the more perfect development of woman, physically, morally, 
intellectually, and spiritually. The organization wu so succenfiil that it 
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rapidljT spread into every coonty* and to-day not only reaches every hamkt 
in Utah, bat has branches in the surrounding Territories, in Canada, 
England, the Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, and other remote coontricL 
It numbers three hundred branches, with a total membership of eigbt 
thousand, each branch having its own board of officers. 'These brancfaa 
are organized into thirty-three county associations, and these again are 
united into a Territorial or Central organization. 

The local societies spend two hours each week in the study of Englidi 
literature, history, physiology, civil government, music, and religions 
topics, varied with lectures by eminent physicians and other learned per- 
sons on scientific and literary subjects. The members are also required to 
write essays and deliver short lectures on these various topics. This is 
especially beneficial to those who have not been favored with educational 
advantages, as membership is not confined to the educated, but the benefits 
are intended for all classes. 

Once a month these local societies meet with a similar organization of 
young men, and they unite in literary and musical exercises suitable far 
such a gathering. Once in three months the County Board calls a council 
of delegates and members from every local association, in which council 
are discussed matters of interest and moment, with the hearing of verbal 
and the reading of carefully prepared statistical and financial reports of 
each organization. Once in six months these county officers are csdled to 
assist in a grand Central Council, held for the purpose of hearing county 
statistical reports, and presenting suggestions, plans, and subjects for the 
general good of the members and officers. Voting for officers is also 
regularly attended to in all of these councils. The whole machinery of 
this movement is conducted solely by young women, without the shadow 
of interference from other societies or from men. 

The weekly essays have evolved themselves into a magazine for the 
more perfect cultivation of the literary talent of the young ladies, which, 
though still in its infancy, promises to become a permanent and creditable 
journal, and a powerful advocate of woman's cause. 

The aim of the leaders of this movement has been to cultivate every 
gift and grace of true womanhood, recognizing the fact that it is not the 
outward appearance but the forces which gather within the soul that go to 
develop the individual. To this end every effort is made to induce inde- 
pendent thought, study, individuality, and progress. Great stress is laid 
upon the physical well-being of woman. One lesson of paramoimt im- 
portance is constantly impressed upon the growing and plastic miods of 
our fair young girls, — viz., that, while their duty is to cultivate every 
intellectual gift or power they possess, that they may be the proud equals <tf 
the men who shall become their companions, it is their right to demand 
from them the same innocence and purity of mind, of speech, of body. 
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and of soul, as are their own. It is bat just to add that this right is never 
qoestionedy and they go happily on to falfil their life mission. 

No religious test has ever been applied to these organizations. Good 
behavior is the only membership fee paid, while love and progress may be 
termed the current coin of the Young Ladies' Mutual Improvement 
Aswciation. 

Thb President. We have next ''The National Relief Society/' 
represented by Mrs. J. H. Richards and Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, of 
Utah. They will divide the time allotted to them according to their 



Mrs. Jane Richards. I have the honor to represent Utah, and I feel 
thankful for the opportunity to-day to be here on our platform, and it 
seems to me, by the sentiment of all that have either read or spoken, that 
it is love and good-will and peace and joy to be extended to all. That is 
what I believe in ; that is what the twenty-five thousand women that I 
come to represent to-day are working for. 

I am thankful to know that we have so many sisters that are feeling 
just as we are in many respects. We may differ in opinion in some things, 
but our great aim is to do good to all. I feel gratified that I have had the 
privilege of listening to many speeches and papers that have been read 
here in this Council. I should be pleased to answer any questions, or to 
give any of our papers that state what we believe in, hdw we feel, and 
what we are doing. 

The President. We will now listen to Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, 
editor of the Woman's Exponent, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

THE NATIONAL WOMAN'S REUEP SOQETT. 

Emmeune B. Wells. The Woman's Relief Society, with head- 
quarters in Utah and branches in adjoining States and Territories, has 
had nearly half a century of life and earnest work. Though operating in 
a sparsely settled country and far removed from the peculiar miseries 
known to large cities, the society has had a vast field for its operations, 
since the early poverty and privation of the people, with the consequent 
demands upon the time and resources of men, have left domestic charity 
almost exclusively to women. 

The general officers of the central organization are Zina D. H. Young, 
president ; Jane Richards, first counsellor ; Bathseba W. Smith, second 
counsellor; Sarah M. Kimball, secretary; Romania B. Pratt, assistant 
secretary ; M. Isabella Home, treasurer ; and Emmeline B. Wells, corre- 
sponding secretary. A branch of the society exists in nearly every village 
of Utah and the surrounding region, also in several of the other States of 
the Union, and in Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, tiie 
Sandwich Islands, New Zealand, and other foreign countries, each local 
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brtnch having its board of officers to correspond with the general orgsa- 
ization. Frequent conferences keep alive the unity of the society and 
insore the efficient system of its labors. There are more than foor him- 
dred of these brandies, with a total membership of about twenty-fife 
thousand persons. 

More than one hundred thousand dollars' worth of real estate, con- 
sisting of halls, storehouses, granaries, etc, is owned by the organixatioii. 
It has on hand the following resources to be drawn upon for charities and 
relief work : Fifty thousand bushels of wheat ; twenty thousand dotlais* 
worth of other property, consisting of produce, dothing, household 
goods, etc. ; and fifteen thousand dollars in cash. As fiist as these re* 
sources are consumed, they are replenished by the contributions of meis- 
bers. The society maintains a large hospital, the chief physician of which 
is Mrs. Dr. Pratt, a graduate of Eartem medical schools and a prominent 
member of the sodety. Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells edits and paUishes the 
Wcmam^s Exponent^ which is the recognixed organ of the association. 
All the work upon the paper except the presswork is done by women. 

Primarily, and as its name implies, the Woman's Relief Sodety is an 
organization for the purpose of benevolent work. To this end, it seeki 
out the sick and needy, without regard to creed, and ministers to their 
wants. It provides food, dothing, and shelter for the destitute, and gives 
nurses to the sick. It provides safe employment for worthy women, and 
supplies good homes, raiment, and education to impoverished orphans. 
It is an active worker in the cause of temperance and an uncompromising 
foe to the dram-shop and the liquor-dealer. In the success of its benevolent 
and temperance labors, it has gone beyond any limited sphere and has 
accomplished notable results for the general elevation of woman. For 
instance, it has trained a large number of its members in business methods, 
preparing them, through society responsibilities, to carry private business 
cares, should circumstances lay such burden upon them. It has taught 
them what wonderful power and influence for good are acquired by the 
united movement of women in a community. Under the superb system 
of organization and solidity in vogue, the society's members have learned 
that they can grapple successfully with all the ordinary destitution wl 
appeals for relief, and can accumulate means by which the sodety's 
fulness, strength, and independence are constantly augmenting. Its meet- 
ings have been a gockl training-school for public speaking. 

The society furnished a common rallying-ground for the women of 
Utah when they had the franchise, and insured a solid vote of women in 
favor of public honor and economy and such private morality as can be 
fostered by wise and honest local administration of government* When 
the happy day dawns upon Utah that will restore the political righls 
which were so inconsiderately taken from our sex by Congressional enact* 
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menty it will be found that the Relief Society can furnish a body of intel- 
ligent, votersi who, by experience in business affairs and observation of 
the wants of humanity, are as well fitted to wield the ballot as any other 
citizens of the Republic 

Whatever may be woman's destiny in politics and professional life, 
there is one realm in which her sovereignty will remain forever undis- 
putedy — the realm of unselfish benevolence, the true charity which extends 
daily relief to suffering humanity, without seeking plaudits or outside 
recognition. This has been the work of our Woman's Relief Society, 
and such will continue to be its divine mission. We hail with joy the 
great National Council of Women, and desire to unite with them in all 
that tends to elevate our sex and advance the human race. 

Thb President. The next in order is "The National Protective 
Agency for Women and Children," represented by Mrs. Caroline M. 
Brown, formerly of Chicago, and president of our woman's club there, 
now living in Virginia for the education of her children at the University. 

PROTECTIVE AGENCY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Caroline M. Brown. Six years ago the Chicago Inter- Ocean pub- 
lished a list of the crimes committed upon women and children within a 
certain number of months, with some account of the grossly inadequate 
punishment inflicted upon the dastardly criminals, and an appeal to the 
community to come to the rescue and protect the innocent and helpless. 
A meeting was called by the Moral Education Society to consider the 
matter. One lady, through the columns of the Inter-Ocean^ offered five 
hundred dollars for the cause. Representatives of the Humane Society, 
the W. C. T. Union, the Woman's Club, and other leading organizations 
of women in Chicago took counsel together, and the result was the 
establishment in Chicago of the First Protective Agency for Women and 
Children. 

Through this Agency we try to secure justice for women and children 
in the courts; to protect them from crimes against their persons, and 
from wrongs of a financial character, such as the withholding of wages, 
exaction of exorbitant interest, or violation of contract. We investigate 
and expose fraudulent advertisements. We try to enforce existing laws 
in behalf of women, and to procure the enactment of better ones. We 
give advice and help and moral support to the wronged and helpless. 

In our first year, 1886-1387, we had one hundred and fifty-six cases 
brought to us ; last year there were sixteen hundred and fourteen. The 
range of our work is as wide as human misery and injustice. Our first 
effort, five years ago, when we began, was to release from the county jail 
a woman who had been confined there nearly a year by a son*in-law, for 
alleged slander, upon a judgment of five thousand dollars damages, which 
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she roust pay before she could be released. There was no odc to 
fere, and she did not know what to do, but we broaght a writ of < 
corpus which took her out of the bad man's power. 

The law's delays are proverbial, bat occasionally Mjustice is met 
by the criminal court in a manner so summary as to take one's 
away. On the 19th of June, 1888, Nancy Harris, with her son and 
all respectable and honest colored people, came from Atlanta, Geo 
Chicago. The sister felt herself rich with one hundred and forty * 
but Nancy got a place as a family servant. Too simple-minded to* 
what she deemed the wealth of her sister, poor Nancy soon fell a vi 
the cupidity of her employers, who laid a trap, accused her of 
thirty- five dollars, beat her with a rolling-pin, had both women a 
and all the money taken from them. The case was railroaded thro 
courts, and on the 5th of July Nancy was sent to the penitentiary a 
a little over two weeks from the day she first set foot in Chicagi 
\ one hundred and forty dollars probably paid the pretended deb 

good round fee to the assisting constable. Would that cor bood 
anarchists could be so promptly cared for ! We took a writ of 
the Supreme Court, and showed that there was absolutely u^ i 
against Nancy. When the case was tried in the criminal court, sb 
lawyer to defend her, and the judge had appointed one of the p 
that hang around the lower courts hoping for a case. This man 
take the trouble to inquire into the facts, but advised Nancy to th; 
self on the mercy of the court. She did not know that this was tc 
herself guilty and invite sentence. The facts were shown to the I 
Court, the sentence of the lower court was reversed, and Nancy 
from the penitentiary. The case was thus left exactly as if no t 
taken place, and the State's attorney could begin all over again ; 
71 Supreme Court, seeing the entire lack of evidence against the ; 

recommended the State's attorney to strike the case off the calenda 
he did. Poor Nancy could never have done this alone. We a 
hundreds of cases, differing in particulars but alike in this, that the 
were practically as helpless. 

When we come to the blackest and worst of crimes committed 
little children and young girls, — those foul wrongs which ought 
together in righteous indignation judge and jury, police and lav 
follow up and punish so adequately as to strike terror to the heart 
men everywhere, — you will find it hard to believe me when I tell ; 
these crimes receive the lightest punishments on the statute-book, 
at all. Police justices often refuse to send these complaints up to tl 
jury, although it is their duty to do so. They change the charge t< 
disorderly conduct, and^ impose a trifling fine or discharge the vilL 
gether. If you were to follow one of these sad cases through th 
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court, with all its deUjrs and changes of venae, up to the grand jury, and 
then through the tortuous mazes of the criminal court, with its offensive 
publicity and scurrilouscross-examination, you would feel that the machinery 
of justice was all set in motion to defend the guilty and browbeat the 
innocent* 

The Agency has secured the conviction and punishment of many.guilty 
men and conniving women, and has exercised a wholesome influence in 
raising public opinion at the criminal bar, so that these cases are no longer 
dismissed as of trifling import. So far as I know, no other association 
exists having this object. Many others will collect debts, or try to leclaim 
unfortunate women. I have never heard of another that aims to make life 
safer for good women. 

Besides the help given to individuals, the Agency has, in the four years 
of its existence, accomplished these things : 

First, it has induced the judges of our courts to exercise greater care 
in recommending candidates for police justices, who preside at the only 
tribunal known to the great mass of minor criminals and complainants. 

Second, we have procured the passageof a law providing that chattel mort- 
gages on mechanics' tools, wearing-apparel, and household goods shall be 
foreclosed only in a court of record (July i, 1889). Hitherto the creditor 
has foreclosed in the simplest manner, by seizing the goods and charging 
for constable's fees whatever he pleased. 

In one case a furniture man so*d goods for fifty-six dollars and received 
payments amounting to fifty-two dollars. Then one morning, while his 
customer, a widow, was at the breakfast-table, he came and took all the 
furniture, including the cooking-stove, to satisfy his claim of four dollars. 
One of our learned Masters in Chancery held that, unless the creditor 
sold the mortgaged goods, he was not accountable to the debtor for the 
difference between the amount of his claim and the value of the goods, 
so that the man I have just mentioned could keep the fifty-six dollars' 
worth of goods for his four-dollar debt, without paying anything back to 
the poor woman, unless he sold the furniture, which nobody could oblige 
him to do. 

Since our law went into effect, July i, 1889, there must be an account- 
ing ; all costs are scrutinized by the chancellor, and the poor debtor is 
certain to receive the surplus after all fair charges are paid. 

Third, we have, in connection with others interested, had the age of 
protection for little girls in Illinois raised by law from ten to fourteen 
years. 

The best way to discover and demonstrate the inadequacy of any law 
is to see that it is stringently enforced. Only then can you be sure of the 
points that need amendment. This is our first effort. Such laws as we 
possess we endeavor to enforce. In this way we draw attention, for in- 
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stance, to the fact that, if your child is kidnapped the oflender goes to 
prison for a year, but if your horse is stolen the thief gets three yeark 

Perhaps the most valuable work we have done in the community hai 
been that of educating the public to see the many wrongs endured bj 
women and children in our courts of law where they should be protected. 
The senior judge of our Circuit Court, Judge Taley, states deliberatdy 
that " nowhere is woman so helpless as in a court of justice, and nowhere 
docs she so much need the assistance and recognition of her sex." 

I have dwelt on the work of our Chicago branch because I am more 
familiar with it and because it has been longest established. Other 
societies with similar aims have since been started in other cities. And 
together we have formed a National Agency, whose object is to help in 
establishing other Agencies in all the large towns and cities of the UnioiL 
The next meeting of this National Agency will be in May, 1892, at 
Chicago, and we hope that the work will grow in favor wherever there are 
pure men and brave women. 

THE JOURNALISTIC OUTIjOOK.* 

LiLUAN Whiting. The assumption that journalism, the greatest of 
modem forces, is a matter of art and of ethics, and that these are the 
prime factors to be considered in the outlook of press work, is one that I 
venture to believe will be conceded by this National Congress of Women, 
assembled to deliberate on the great problems of contemporary life. The 
finer civilization in which we are beginning to live, and which is at once 
the cause and the effect of these finer forces, demands artistic form and 
ethical purpose as the factors of every permanent achievement. 

In no expression of life is this fact more clearly shown than in journal- 
ism. For, indeed, when we come to scrutinize thb all-pervasive force, 
this marvellous influence which, by remoulding and directing the indi- 
vidual, is shaping the national destiny, we see its claim is that of life 
itself, and we recognize that newspapers have souls, whatever may be said 
of corporations. The newspaper is not only the contemporary, but it is 
the magic mirror, turned forward, and it shows us not only what is, but 
what should be. The actual and the ideal meet in its pages. There is a 
very mistaken notion sometimes entertained by persons who are, or who 
believe themselves to be, "literary," — and thus of a finer clay than the 
journalist, — that the minimum of newspaper reading and the maximum of 
that in books is the predestined path to glory, and that this proportion 
of the two ingredients promotes that state which they are pleased to call 
"culture." 

Good books are reservoirs from which to draw, but because one is 
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fiuniliar with the psychological problems that tortured Hamlet, or the 
circles that Dante saw, is 00 absolute assurance that he will be able to cast 
an intelligent vote if he is not on familiar terms with the daily press. To 
say that one does not gain in intellectual strength and moral poise by 
being on familiar terms with the best ancient and modem classics, would 
be manifestly untrue, but to say that even the greatest literature of the past 
can wholly supply the needs of to-day is equally remote from the truth. 
The fact is that the modem newspaper is the true '' heir of all the ages." 
Like Bacon, it has taken all knowledge to be its province. Our leading 
daily papers are cosmopolitan in their affluence of knowledge. All foreigp 
movements, diplomacy, religion, and society are reflected each day in their 
pages ; every new invention, every great discovery or new theory in science, 
every great achievement in art or literature, our own political life, con- 
temporary biography, criticism and imaginative literature, besides all that 
daily miscellany vaguely denominated the ''news," are given semi-daily ; 
and the vast enterprise and energy, the discrimination in intellectual values 
and the moral purpose controlling this gigantic and complicated profession, 
may certainly merit the serious attention of an intelligent and thoughtful 
association of representative women. 

To read the daily newspaper is to have an admission-ticket to the 
entire panorama of the world. Foreign and domestic movements, literary 
creations, criticism, correspondence, and editorial deliberations make up 
the ideal journal whose reading is in itself a liberal education. Mr. John 
Morley says that the supreme object of all acquirement is to make good 
citizens. How can a man be a good citizen who has neither knowledge 
of current affairs nor interest in their tendency? 

^ And, for tiiccest, I ask no more than this. 
To bear unflinching witness to the trnth.** 

What can we say of success in life — that noble success which is not merely 
that of personal gain, but of general advancement — that is truer than these 
words? And how can one "bear unflinching witness to the troth" who 
knows little and cares less what the truth of to-day is to us ? 

• 

'* The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in oar fathers' day were best. 
No man is bore into the world 
Whose work was not bore whh him.** ' 

The men whose lives are most valuable are they who relate themselves 
to the needs of the age in which they live. The end of literature is not 
a book, but a life. Books are helps, are means, but not an end. Our 
magazines are really giving us much of the finest literature of the present 
age, and to a great degree the leading newspapers fulfil the same high 
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endcmTor. The periodical pablications reflect the life and thought tad 
currents of the age; and it is impossible for one who is ignorant of these 
tendencies to live wisdj or welL 

A newspaper most always be an affair of business and not of sentiment ; 
and still is there that in its nature and tendencies which constantlj intro- 
duces higher motiTcs than financial gain alone. Its very reqxmsibilitj 
educates the moral sense of those who contribute to its forces. It is a lav 
of ethics that the more one feels the interdependence, the subtle relations 
of hnmanit J, the more scrupulously wQl he endeavor to repress in himself 
all selfish and unworthy tendencies, and stimulate to a higher growth his 
better impulses and truer recognitions. 

The action and reaction of human life, in its multitudinous phases, 
that affect and are affected by the dail^ newspaper, are determined by 
these invisible and often unanalyied currents. It thus goes without ny- 
ing that the conduct of a standard journal is neither bought nor sold ; 
that it is the expression of earnest conviction, — ^fallible, it may be, since 
editors and proprietors share the usual £dlibility of mortals, but, at all 
events, it is sincere. 

The dignity of the journalistic profession would be still further elevated 
by the establishment of special schools or professorships. They would 
give this ];m>fession, equally with theology, law, and medicine, the prestige 
of university recognition. Here is a work requiring not only special talent 
of a high order, but technical discipline, wide general information, fertility 
of resource, and choice diction. With all these, it also re qu i r es what b 
almost a sixth sense, — the mental habit of keen analysb and swift com- 
bination. While these qualities are, in their perfection, largely the result of 
experience, they must also spring from original gifts. The journalist, like 
the poet, is bom, and not made, yet being bom, he must also proceed to 
make himself by every resource of learning, every gift and grace of cul- 
ture and df life. 

Pythagoras required his pupils to divest themselves entirely of their 
egotism before entering his classes. Journalism's requirement of her 
votaries is not unlike that of the ancient sage. The crudest reporter who 
understands his work can teach the untried university man much that b 
worth knowing. The available, versatile genius is the sixth sense required, 
and it is in joumalism what the magnetic fluid is in physics. An earnest 
purpose conquers all obstacles. 

" If a god wishes to ride," said Emerson, " every chip and stone will 
bud and shoot out winged feet for his use." The discipline of reportorial 
work is invaluable, but not until one has passed through and beyond it does 
he begin to realize its incalculable importance in the versatility, the flexi- 
bility of diction, and the swift power of receiving impressions, that it im- 
parts. There is also a vast store of material to be laid up, as private intel* 
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lectoal capital, in repoitorial work. One gets studies of homan nature, 
insights into character, panoramic glimpses of social progress, that no 
other form of work offers. Our best novelists have evolved from this phase 
of work some of their choicest and most vital material. Dickens found 
his characters and his graphic pictures of London life when serving as a 
reporter for a morning paper. The ideal reporter should be the interpre- 
ter of people and events. He must go sympathetically to the work. He 
must respond to its best elements, to that soul of things which b found in 
every combination of human affairs. While he should strive for accuracy, 
let it be rather the ideal than the harshly realistic accuracy; give people 
and their doings the advantage of the best light, of the largest and most 
liberal construction. 

The vocation of literary journalism is one beginning to be widely 
recogniied as offering an important field for usefulness; as one that is 
especially educative to its followers, congenial to the individual of literary 
tastes, and which has the advantage over magazine contributing or book- 
making in furnishing an immediate support by means of a definite weekly 
salary. The one important article of faith for the literary journalist is to 
believe, with the utmost depth of conviction, that there is nothing too 
good for the daily newspaper, and the one anxiety is to secure that which 
is good enough for it. The influence the press exerts on the lives of the 
American people is simply incalculable. The daily newspaper is a mill 
whose constant grist must be supplied. It is constantly demanding an 
advance of quality in the matter it publishes. Its work is, for the class, 
permanent ; for the individual, often, though by no means always, tran- 
sient. A competent newspaper writer will never, it is safe to say, lack for 
good work and sure pay. All true workers live for something higher than 
greed, or getting, or gain, and for every privilege there is a corresponding 
duty. Editorial work presupposes acquirement, ready knowledge, and all 
the culture one should have grown to. ''There is then no time for library 
research. The journalist must not only have knowledge, but that knowl- 
edge must be instantly available. 

The persona] qualities that make one a favorite guest in the drawing- 
room are not less indispensable in the newspaper office, — the same sweet- 
ness of spirit, refinement, tact, and sympathetic comprehension, with the 
added obligation of energy and reliability. Opportunities correspond 
with almost mathematical accuracy to the ability for using them. Fitness 
for any work creates its own theatre of action. That eternal vigilance 
which is the price of success will exact of the journalist three essentials, — 
good health, constant literary study, and study of life. Health is more 
largely a mental and moral as well as a physical condition than we alto- 
gether realize, and it has a very intimate connection with good sleep. 
However other people live, the journalist must live for his art, and live the 
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life of the artist. If the writer conceives of joarDalism only in the Hgk 
of the caricature of itself, — as the mere writing of personal events^ 6idiMNh 
notesi and light gossip, — it will matter less oot of what condition of miad 
or body they are written ; if he desire a wide outlook, earnest thoqgfat, sod 
elevated purpose, it matters very greatly. 

Again, there is the duty of reading: not alone the pleasore of it, ImI 
the absolute duty, is an important consideration for one who would succeed 
in journalism. Libraries are those unfailing fountains to which (me goci 
to be filled. Reading is indeed to the mind as is food to the body,— the 
material of which its fibre is made. It is surprising 4o note the difference 
in the quality of mental thought which even one half-hoor*s good reading 
each day will make ; and to the man who has voluntarily entered joomalisB 
as a profession, and assumed the responsibility of certain work, it b t 
matter of ethics to keep himself in mental condition to respond to Ae 
work and fulfil its demands. 

There is also the importance of keeping in touch with life. No excla> 
sive bookworm can ever be a successful journalist. If press work is anythiif 
it is viul, and the successful conductor of it must be alive, and feel alive 
to his finger-tips, and keep in the currents of afiairs. There is a centripetal 
tendency in work on the daily newspapers which he who would command 
the situation must counteract by excursions without ; by dipping into nev 
atmospheres, and seeing life under new skies. To touch life at all points, 
to touch it with some perception of its ideal possibilities and of its actul 
realizations, and to hold the golden mean of fidelity to noble standards 
and charity for imperfect results is the education in that experience whidi 
makes wisdom. 

There is a phase of journalism that is curiously entangling itself of late 
with literary journalism, — the personal element. If the modem Sappho 
publish a book of poems to-day, the world inquires to-morrow regarding 
her local habitation and her name, her tastes, her acquirements, and, per- 
haps, the number of the glove she wears. Personal publicity seems in 
many instances the penalty of literary work, and to the writer of genuine 
dignity and refinement it is a trial to be endured rather than a distinction 
to b% sought. The personal element in journalism, either literary or 
political, is by no means al\va}'s to be deprecated. It is a vital element, 
and, alas, a dangerous one. In this, considered in its large indusiveneas, 
lie both the strength and the weakness, the uplifting and the corrupting 
force. Personal journalism is too often a phrase accepted in its narrowest* 
significance and most frivolous possibilities, but this is not its true scope. 
What, indeed, is all biography, and to a great degree all history, but per- 
sonal writing ? What makes the charm of the novel save personal interests 
dramatically presented ? National and international politics take their 
color and their importance from the personalities of the men who are the 
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prime moveis, and, since the world in general is made for men and women 
and is made by them, the personal element cannot be eliminated from that 
which is the expression of a people's life, — its journalism. That it is 
sometimes degrading and corrupting, and should be eliminated, is true ; 
and it is also true that there is already a perceptible tendency in this 
direction. 

Journalistic reputation is good, but journalistic character is better. 
Its success is, after all, but the fine inflorescence of life, which is the fruit 
which many conditions go to perfect. Temperament, the power of sym- 
pathetic assimilation, versatile availability, sweetness of spirit, the faculty 
to live harmoniously in the atmosphere of a newspaper office, which is a 
world of itself, and professional enthusiasm — all these are indispensable 
factors in success, and without these qualifications the mere ability to 
write acceptably will never make a professional journalist. 

Journalism should be truthful. It should insist that shams are not en- 
titled to public confidence and support ; it should insist, even at the risk 
of being held unsympathetic and unkind, that the writer who needs or 
desires to do remunerative work shall enter on it by honest and legiti- 
mate effort. 

The requirements of literary journalism, measured by its ideal standard, 
are far greater than those required for the irregular production of specific 
literary contributions to periodicals. The literary journalist must perforce 
take all knowledge for his province to a great degree. His ideal work 
implies behind it the endeavor to realize noble ideals of life. No great 
and permanent work comes out of narrow and trivial life. 

The degree of achievement in literary journalism will be determined 
more by the individual inclinations, aspirations, and ideals of the journal- 
ist, than by the time, place, or circumstances of outer life. For it is one 
of the eternal laws that the real life — that which is permanent and deter- 
mining — depends little on external scenery. The spirit fashions its own 
world, regardless of visible correspondence between its inner visions of 
beauty and its actual environment of limitations dl* even deprivations. 
Fortunately, poverty of the purse does not necessarily produce poverty of 
the spirit. Life may be so hedged in by circumstances as to be narrow, 
but may always be deep and high. And it is depth that gives enduring 
power, and it is height that affords an outlook. 

The literary department of a well-conducted paper should unite the 
qualities of news giving, of current comment, of wise selection, and of 
conscientious criticism. These factors should blend into a unity, and to 
insure this the literary editor must be the supreme head of this depart- 
ment. Its responsibility must be both realized and accepted: not ac- 
cepted in the spirit of dictatorship, not held as a lever for personal 
aggrandizement, but accepted in its twofold restriction of responsibility 
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to the joarnal as a whole, and to the reading public The rc v ie w o of a 
book is responsible for his expressions on it to the anther, the publisher, 
to his own journal, and to the reading public He is constrained hj an 
unwritten law to be just, and also to be interesting. He most measure 
the book in relation to the author's own ideal — ^note to what degree this 
is realized — and also measure it in its relation to general literature and 
the particular demands of the time. All publications fall into two general 
divisions, — ^those of transient and those of permanent interest. It is mani- 
festly unfair to require that every poet shall be a Browning or a Tennyson, 
every novelist a George Sand or a George Eliot, every historian a Macanlay 
or a Greene, or every essayist a Carlyle, an Arnold, a Lowell, a Whipple, 
or an Emerson. 

Perhaps the one most important aspect of the journalistic outlook is 
that the journalist should realize his responsibility to the public trast 
There may be a conspicuous effacement and ignoring of self that is not 
true humility, but is more like egoism ; there may be a consciousness of 
self that hinders usefulness. Between these extremes he must strive for 
that degree which becomes unconscious of ambition for mere personal 
aggrandizement, but which counts ambition as worthy when used as a 
means to bring his message to the hour and the time. Archdeacon Farrar 
recently said that the remedy for our social difficulties is to be found " in 
the manly and heroic determination of all good men, whatever may be 
their position, that, so far as they are concerned, no effort shaU be left 
untried which seems to offer the least chance of improving the conditions 
of our national life, and raising strong hands to bring heaven a little 
nearer to this our earth." Canon Farrar dwells on the individual respon- 
sibility in this struggle against vice and misery, and refers to the example 
of the Grecian soldiers, who, as related by Greek historians, thought in a 
decisive battle that unless they were individually fighting the great cause 
would be lost. There is a suggestion in this well worthy the consideration 
of the journalist. 

Before such a body as the Woman's National Council, I do not fear 
that it will be regarded as any merely vague transcendentalism to affirm that 
there is no more potent power that can be brought to act on what we are 
accustomed to call practical affairs than to spiritualize the present. We 
are spirits now, and living in a spiritual world, even though the spirit must 
act through this instrument, the body, and roust deal with material 
agencies ; and it is keeping this truth in mind that will enable us to act in 
accordance with spiritual laws. Instead of giving our work grudgingly, let 
us give joyfully, realizing that it is an opportunity for eternal investment. 
The result of the noblest form of spiritual endeavor is the creation of 
spiritual energy, and this energy is the infinite force which transforms life, 
which transmutes its crude materiality into the form that most satisfies 
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our longings ; it is, in short, the force that opens the successive gitewmyt 
of life. 

Emerson says that life is a search after power, hot the search is for 
that most potent form of power, spiritual energy. ** To attempt art,'' 
said an English essayist recently, ** to attempt to give any expression of 
life which shall be worthy of the name, is a very serious matter. • • • Art is 
more exacting than mere life. . . . Without serious thought behind it 
— a serious habit of thought — talent, of which the world is full, lowers to 
the merest monkey trick of the imagination, a thing pliable to fashion, at 
once reigning over and dependent upon the idlest whims of the day.'' 
The art of journalism is certainly serious, while it has also, as all noble 
seriousness has, great possibilities of joy and exhilaration in it. Its 
pursuit is the quest of all that is most ennobling and permanent. Its 
spirit is — as Charlotte Cushman remarked of her own art— always to keep 
the prow turned toward good. And whether the journalist leave behind 
him that name which men call fame, is of little matter, if only he set in 
motion a new train of activities toward that divine life to which all 
humanity is tending: 

** It may be gloriout to writt 

Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century: 

** But better far it b to speak 

One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendlett sons of ftien : 

*' To write some earnest verse or line. 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 

** He who doth this, in verse or prose. 
May be forgotten in his day. 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye."* 

The Prxsidxnt. Mrs. Antoinette Van Housen Wakeman, of the 
Chicago Post^ one of our leading journalists, will read a paper on the sub- 
ject, ''What do the Signs of the Times Signify?" 

MTHAT DO THR SIGNS OP THE TIMES SIGNIFY? 

Antoinette Van Housen Wakeman. ^Vhen I asked my learned 
friend. Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, of Chicago, what she thought of 
speaking on " What do the Signs of the Times Signify?" at the Woman's 
National Council soon to convene at Washington, she made answer, ** If 
you had unlimited time in which to prepare such a paper, and could con* 
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maud the attentioD of tbebdicsfer a dajand an cwening, stopping boly,** 
she inteq)olated^ smiUng, " far refreshments, I should approve of jov 
sobject. The tnith is, it is too co mp ie h ensiTe, One dirision of it ■ 
qoite sufficient for the discomion joo propose." 

Hovever, there are both distincticms and diflerenccs. Mj frieDd*! 
profession and her habit of mind lead her to be as exact and ezhanstife ia 
all she undertakes as was the late genre master-miniaturist MeisBonier. 
My profession, on the other hand, leaving out of the question my habit of 
mind, compels a complete, quick sonrey, a summary of which mart be 
limned swiftly and si^gestively. In the office of a daily newqiaper, ooe 
in the very nature of things learns to consider entity and the relatioB of 
parts to the whole. In the midst of an every-day account of all that b of 
interest in erery part of the world, to catch resuhs- which have tbeir 
sources in many and widely-diversified causes, before they have Curly Mf- 
peared above the horizcm of events, is in the fraternity scarcely considered 
an achievement, it is so much a matter of course. As this has been ny 
training, I beg jrou be not alarmed lest, because of the all-embrKiii| 
scope of the subject to which I invite your attention, I should unduly 
detain you. I shall present an outline only. 

What are someof the signs of the times? One, that is of great import, 
is the world-wide tendency to organized efibrts. What does this mean? 
Looking along the dim line of prehistoric times, it is easy to discern that 
organization is the theme of the majestic harmony of creation. The 
history of the evolution of life is the history of the development of sub- 
jective organization. The history of man*s higher development, which 
we call civilization, is the record of the objective organization which we 
will briefly consider. 

The first authentic record which we have of organization is that which 
tells of the centralized Egjrptian monarchy two thousand seven hundred 
years before Christ It was while this organized government existed that 
those marvels of construction, the Pyramids, were builded. Thily, or- 
ganization at this time was but the massing and directing of naked human 
strength, but, from that far-away period until the present time, the record 
of events incontrovertibly demonstrates that organization has been the 
strong, uplifting power that has moved the world. To be sure, as it was 
with the first republic which had its rise on the peninsula and islands 
lying within the embrace of the blue waters of the iEgean and Ionian 
Seas, organizations have developed and disintegrated, leaving seemingly 
little or nothing of permanent value behind them. It b common to typify 
this development and decay of civilization by the swaying of a penddmn. 
But evil it would be if this were true, and — ^how hopeless I Following 
with close scrutiny the subtle sequence of events, we find that neither the 
eighteen centuries that have passed since the coming of Christ nor yet the 
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thousands of years preceding them were barren repetitions and sterile 
strivings. It has not been the pendulum swaying ever and always back 
to the point from which it started, but the spiral, which while returning to 
the same relative point is at each return one step higher. 

Never in the history of the world was there a time so crowded with 
achievements as is the present. These achievements without an exception 
are made a part of the world's every-day activity by means of organisa- 
tion. There is a strong prejudice against combination ; however, it is a 
prejudice not warranted by facts. Many of us here present can dimly 
remember when the inventor had but just placed in the hands of feeble, 
newly-born organizations the most wonderful discoveries the world has 
yet known ; when steamboats and steam-carriages were making their im- 
perfect attempts at locomotion ; when electricity was just beginning to 
transmit thought with lightning speed across continents and the oceans 
which divide them. More readily can we call to mind the first imperfect 
service of these marvellous servants of man. We can also recall the per- 
turbation which was caused by the first movenjent for the consolidation of 
independent railroads into great trunk lines. However, as we know, 
cheaper, safer, and more frequent service to the public has been the result. 
And not only this, but all grades of those employed receive better wages 
and are more intelligent and more trustworthy people than before this 
consolidation. 

When the telegraph-lines now known as the Western Union were con- 
solidated, the danger-signal was fiaunted. However, the undeniable fact 
is that before the existence of this "terrible octopus" we enjoyed the 
privilege of paying two dollars for telegraphing ten words from Chicago 
to New York. The equally decried Standard Oil Company has, accord- 
ing to an editorial statement in the New York Tridum of May 15, 1887, 
so reduced the cost of refining oil that the price has been lowered from 
seventy to seven cents per gallon. This is a benefit to the people of this 
country, counting the population at sixty millions, of two hundred and 
sixteen million dollars per annum. Surely, if this company does wax 
rich, who shall with justice complain, since the greatest good of the great- 
est number is subserved? Again, we are able to command the news of 
the whole world of a morning for the trifling sum of two cents, through 
the good offices of that admirable combination, the Associated Press. 
This nicely -adjusted organization collates and tabulates local reportorial 
work, and each day lays down the news of the two hemispheres ready, even 
to the smallest detail, for publication in the different daily newspaper offices. 
.rVs we accept our news|)apers and all the other results of organisation, we 
uke our postal service as a matter of course, without thought of the Cict 
that it is the evolution of an organization established less than a hundred 
yean ago. 
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oftbe 
Bat. ToUj, the oadiae wludi I promised is the irtcierti of fareritj is 
nptdlj gloving poMmnc cm dns one dirisicHi of ai j solijecty sod I seea 
tohe iA a £ur waj to briag discredk on the irftni ^m lor inrless tndi 
which the newspaper fratcniitj cii|ot. However, in pasBng, I wiD perant 
Bjself to speak of the organitation of ^e wofkTs wage-woriDen, js tet 
is a part of another indicaring sign of the 

Libor, die modem Atlas 
thio a gh its ocganiiation has stm^ and is ttill striking tdfing blows for 
the jvtt and equitable recognition of the interdependence of all mankind 
To be sme, some of these \jiom% bare been buomfiing^ j — more the pitj. 
Still, thej have been no nnimportant bctor in bringing abont Ae dawniag 
leiliiation that there is a subtle relation, whidi maj not be pnt 
escaped, binding together all classes of men. Scien c e, letntecing 
ocganiiations on this line, is demonstradng the noaherable rdatioos which 
all classes bear to each other. No longer is the death-dealii^ 
whidi visits the dieltered booies of the rich considered a m] 
itatioo of Providence ; ibr sdence has proved diat the wind of heaven, 
blowing where it listeth and respecting not persons, wafts on its wings» 
and deposits in the sheltering home of ibrtane's fiivorite, the deadly 
mirrobe incnbated in the abode of men too poor, helpless, and ignonnt 
to obej the laws of health. Trnlj, all things in these latter daji are 
working together lor good, and thos we see the law of sd^preKrvatioo 
moving the opulent to work in God's vinejard. And, Inrthermore, it if 
blessed to record that it is now recognized that this work AtH be practice 
intdligent, trained effort. Missionary •training-sdx>ols, devoted to teach- 
ing those who are to give themselves to the uplifting Instraction of the 
nnlbrtnnate, are cstaUished, and the rich give of their abundance to tn»> 
tain them. And so it is that those who are called of the Spirit go and 
learn how to respond to that call intelligently and skilfoDj. 

There are two of these missionary-training-schools in oor great mid* 
continent mart on the shores of old Lake Michigan, one of which wna the 

18 
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first school of the kind established, if I am rightlj informed, in this or an j 
other country. It was three thousand years ago, in round numbers, that 
Samuel established a school of the prophets, because he saw the need of 
an educated ministry; but it has remained for this day and generation to 
discover that something more than goodness and willingness is needed to 
fit a woman for home-missionary work, which is largely guiding sensitive, 
benighted souls out of the slough of ignorance, inertia, and filth to whole- 
some godly living. 

A sign of the times that in these last days is a benediction is, that the 
angel of peace is brooding over the whole world. With appliances more 
deadly than have ever before been known in the hands of men, there are 
neither wars nor rumors of wars. Arbitration is mounting the vacant 
throne of force, and the universal principle that injury to one is injury to 
all is becoming not only an accepted but a realized fact. 

Another sign of the times is the mighty wave of interest in matters 
psychical, that is bringing with it incontrovertible demonstrations of the 
threefold nature of man. The hypnotic experiments conducted by M. 
Charcot at the hospital of the Salp^tridre and those at Nancy made by 
Dr. Lebault have furnished proof, accepted by science, that man is a spirit 
clothed with a material form. Faith is at last reinforced by feet. Instinct 
is becoming luminous insight ; and the next step will surely be the activity 
which will have as its single aim nothing less than the development of the 
soul, not at the expense of the body, but through its absolute purity and 
perfection ; and not alone the individual soul, but the soul of humanity. 
Thus, the recognition of the viewless as the actuating is no longer a theory 
only, but a fact appealing to the senses for recognition as having a thera- 
peutic and forensic significance. 

In this year of grace 1891 woman is claiming and being accorded her 
own, not in exceptional instances, but in great numbers, and not by word 
of OQOUth, but by deed. By dint of sobriety, frugality, and unflagging 
industry, women have made themselves a recognized power in the indus- 
trial world. So true is this that labor organizations are giving to women 
equal recognition with men, as without the co-operation of women it has 
been found that their efforts are futile. More than this, these organiza- 
tions are anxious that women shall have universal suffrage, as has been 
demonstrated by a petition circulated by Dr. Frances Dickenson, of Chi- 
cago, and signed by between one and two million working-men. 

MissWillard, in her admirable and most comprehensive annual address 
delivered at the Convention of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
convened at Atlanta, Georgia, in November, calls attention to the fact 
that it is the highest compliment that has ever been paid to woman, yet 
one of the most unobserved, that no school has ever been opened to her save 
by the vote of men. She also cites the fact that the admi«ion of woman into 



the learned professions and into all other spheres of enlarged acttntjls 
been through the generoos conrtesj of men. She saud, *' It has beet if 
experience and obsenration that most men are ready to accord to voMi 
the opportanitj to do whatever she can do well.'* With veiy few enxf 
tions all wajs are open to her^ and it is not difficult to discern thtf Ai 
ballot for woman is fast becoming a political necessity. Not only istUi 
true becanse of the important place, woman now occupies in the oomMF 
dal world, bat because to erery thoaghtful patriot the threatening ef3rf 
otter lack of interest in matters political among those who do not lookli 
politics as a means of gain can be corrected only at the fireside^ and tkit 
will nerer be until woman is made equal with man in the administntioi 
of the government which she must now assist to support. ArcblwlM| 
Ireland, of Minnesota, said to me a few months ago, *' I am deddedljii 
favor of the suffrage for women. It is just and right and also ineritiUBi 
It must sooner or later be granted them, and I am inclined to think I 
will be sooner rather than later.*' This, fix>m one of the mort Ada* 
guished and fer-seeing prelates of the Catholic Church, is full of hopeM 
prophecy. 

The assertion is a common one that this b woman's age. Bat tluiii 
a superficial conclusion. Her era was long since past, and man's ii M 
drawing to a close. So closely are the interests of man and woman bonl 
together that every real benefit gained by the one-half of humanity «iB| 
of necessity, also benefit the other half in equal measure. Therefcieii 
this the age of humanity. The ballot for woman will be no leas a good H 
man than to woman. There are now hundreds of thousands of repatabk 
citizens who do not exercise the right of franchise, and thus oar moit 
sacred interests are relegated to greed and ignorance. It b not straop 
that those whose clearness of vbion makes them leaders among their fe^ 
lows have decided that women should have all the political privil^es ea- 
joyed by men, if for no other reason than that children nuiy be taqghttf 
their mother's knee that it is just as much a patriotic duty to vole as it 
is to fight for one's country. 

Another thing that is full of inspiring promise is that woman's grov- 
ing independence enables her to cease to consider marriage as the sok 
fiilfilment of her destiny, the only means of securing support and a hooe. 

In a recent article in the Farum^ Junius Henri Browne says of tlie 
American woman : "She has learned that marriage for the sake of ma^ 
riage is every way worse than the dreariest celibacy : that homes so gained 
are such in name alone. Wedlock with her is no longer an end : dK 
discards the idea of it from her consciousness until it presents itself with 
a fervor and force that demand recognition. She does not wait for 
suitors : she spurns the notion of exchanging herself for material mainte- 
nance. For this she depends on herself, and is sincerer, stronger, nobki 
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far the telf-dependence. Thousands of the finest and best of her sex, in 
every large American city, are now bravely and healthfally at work. The 
words 'old maid' have recently been shorn of their terrifying power; 
tbey are revered, in contrast with the words * nnhappy wife.* Independ^ 
ence, while it makes her superior to marriage, fits her to be the truMt of 
cooji^ companions." 

In no line of work through which woman gains for herself the inde- 
pendent individuality that makes her free is she less trammelled than in 
newqiaper work. A notable illustration of what a woman may accom- 
plish in thb line, and one which has not been given the prominence it 
deserves, occurred in connection with my beloved professional rival, Miss 
ICary H. Krout, of the Chicago Inter-Ocean^ during the campaign that 
lesolted in the election of President Harrison. At that time she was on 
the reportorial force of the paper. However, the managing editor had 
diicovered not only that she was able and reliable, but that she was pos- 
tesKd of a better knowledge of Indiana politics and politicians than any 
member of the staff. After consulting with her, it was decided that she 
iboiild conduct the campaign for the Inter- Ocean in Indiana. Miss Kroot 
it by no means a strong woman, but for one hundred and eight consecu- 
tive days she sent from one to two columns of matter each day to her paper. 
Besides this she sent numerous telegrams and private letters from which 
the editorial policy of the paper was shaped. The longest telegram sent 
by Miss Krout was a speech of Gereral Lew Wallace of between two and 
three columns. It was delivered at Whitlock, Indiana, ten miles from a 
railway station. Her judgment was that it was a great speech, and she 
hastened in a carriage to the nearest telegraph-office and sent it to her 
paper. The result confirmed her judgment, for the edition of the /ji/rr- 
Oeean containing the speech was soon exhausted, and to meet the demand 
thirty thousand copies were printed and sent to Indianapolis by a special 
train. The daily papers of Indianapolis were obliged to copy it from the 
Inter-Ocean^ and it was used as a campaign document. The day of the 
election Miss Krout sent all the specials for the office bulletins, and worked 
without leaving her desk from nine o'clock one morning until two o'clock 
the next, making seventeen hours of constant work. She says^ in speak- 
ing of it, that she was the solitary woman at the press head -quarters, but 
was not reminded of the fact save by the especial courtesy of the State 
, officials. When Miss Krout returned, she was made one of the editors of 
the Inter-Ocean^ which position she still holds. No more arduous and 
brilliant piece of newspaper work has been done by any woman in America 
than this, and it is doubtful if Mrs. Emily Crawford, famed as a worker 
in this line, has done anything to excel it. 

After Miss Krout returned to Chicago the following letter was sent to 
the editopin-chief of the Inter^Oeean: 
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Dbae Sim^— Wc, tbc mdcii if aed Stuc og cgrt , dcnic wtnebf to 
)Uf7lLKnMt,70v concspcMdal Imtc dsiiif Ike caapufm j«ri 

Mala^ ability is bcr fiBeof woA,a^ dtttwe led hrlioldg« to iMrfbrfke 
tenricc wkk^ fke las ica d ci c d the food csne far HairiMa jwd <ke Repeb- 

Vcfjtnly, 

J. A. LniGSS, Ticawcr of Sttft^ 

BftUCB Caul, Auditor of Sttfte^ 

HAUtT M. La Fouxm, Sapcfwlcsdeat of FafcGc 

CHAtiFS F. GuFm. Sccw iM y of Sttfte^ 

U T. MiCHSxn, 



It is a fibct that the possibilities for woman in newqiaper work are ^ 
limited onl j bj her ability and indostrj. It is a kborioos, exacting pro- 
fession, hot still as alhiring as an unending transformation scene, and is a 
constant edncation. It is open in all its departments to women, providing 
they are capable of doing the work or are willing to b^n at the bottom 
and work hard to learn. Indeed, no daily newspaper staff is now con- 
sidered complete without at least one woman. Each daily paper in\ 
Chicago has from one to five women rcgolarly employed. As to their 
influence on the daily press, — first, every woman who does valoable work 
has much influence ; again, a dignified, womanly woman, who is thoron^y 
wdl informed, may wield an incalcuable power for all that is nobk and 
good. 

There is no more sore sign of the strong onward p rogr ess of women 
than that esprit it corps is rapidly developing among them. The Chicago 
Protective Agency for Women and Children is a striking exponent of this 
development. This organization is composed of women of cultnre and 
wealth who are social leaders, and who give freely of their time, means, 
and inflnence to secure justice to all women without reference to their 
moral character, precisely as time out of mind justice has been meted out 
to men. They shrink from nothing, and wherever a woman is in need of 
such help as can be given by those who stand on high, firm ground, tbej 
are ready to help wisely and effectively, and it is pleasant to tell jron that 
there is not a judge or a justice in all Chicago who does not defer to and 
respect their judgment. 

Truly, the signs of the time are full of hope. The horizon of the 
future is an aureole about the brow of earth, for verily there is one, pano- 
plied in the universal principles of truth, who has arisen, out in our great 
Western metropolis, and is crying, *' Cleanse ye the fountain. Waste not 
your effort on the polluted stream." She has appealed to the mother* 
heart, and not in vain. The world is hungering for bread, but alas, to 
many stones are given it ! Miss Elizabeth Harrison is giving it the bread 
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that it cniTet, and with soch eagerness is it received that she is quite 
unequal to meet the demand. This sweet, loftj-souled, fine-brained 
saviour of childhood has drawn from the deepest, purest sources of 
wisdom, and is teaching mothers and teachers how to solve easily and 
eflectivelj all those vexed problems of labor and capital, temperance, the 
rights of women, personal purity, and the recognition of the high purpose 
of life, with the babe and the growing child.- Mothers are crowding to 
hear her, and she is teaching teachers that they may go forth with such 
messages of redemption that the little ones of to-day shall, in the quick- 
coming future, be men and women worthy to claim the beatitude of the 
pure in heart who shall see God. 

Then, though pessimistic dealers in the shadows of fear, surrounded 
by the splendid results of all the centuries, are yet utterly unable to 
discern the God-plan; though greed has not ceased out of the land; 
though the hearts of many workers for the weal of the world are sick 
with hope deferred, because they see but the segment close about them, 
and not the grand hope-inspiring whole: be not deceived. This is a 
transition period. Soon the achievements of science will reduce hours of 
labor, and all men will have time to enjoy freedom and fulness of living. 
Soon wonum will be at every point man's equal, and she will not then 
become, according to Socrates of old, man's superior, but will surely be 
true to all tradition and her nature, and will panoply him in all that she 
gains by her equality. Then hunanity will be a complete and godlike 
whole. The unfortunate shall be cared for, the rights of every human 
being recognized, and personal purity and the sacredness of marriage be 
the rule. We are on Pisgah's heights, and, though we who live to-day 
may never enter in, blessed is it to see the land of promise. 

voluntary motherhood. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch. 

** The truth is, we are in the midft of such terrible error* on the tnbject of woman 
and her veriuble rights that it it frightful to think of."— 7Wr/M*/ "ITrfuiur S^msis,*' 

The difficulty of approaching the subject of the relation of the sexes 
is tenfold, if the prerogatives of the dominant sex are challenged. It is 
because of its attack upon men that Tolstoi's '* Kreutzer Sonata" has raised 
so much opposition. To decry this last publication of the Russian 
novelist as immoral is merely a little dust-throwing to blind women to the 
truths in the book, and it is to be hoped that neither this abuse nor the 
author's own religious beliefs and Eastern philosophy will obscure for his 
readers the gospel set forth. True, Tolstoi is extreme ; but humanity has 
been so misguided by the average man's thought, or rather passion, that 
it is scarcely ground for wonder that a sensitive thinker should regard as 
an ideal, entire continence. 



Miscellaneous. 

ToUioi aims to reach a solution of life for men ; as to the i 
women, he admits he is not infoiitied. In this object he nsein 
writers who deal with the relation of the jex« ; for all look ai t 
from the man's point of view, and seldom if ever from the s 
rights and duties of the mother and the interests of the chifc 
weighty considerations are buffeted about according to the opin 
other subjects held by the persons handling them. The politit 
mist of the Mill school tells the working-man that his troubk 
come from unequal distribution of wealth, but from his large fas 
labor market is oveistoclced, and poverty results. The Mallhoi 
foretelling terrible consequences if human increase la r>ot linil 
cates various artificiat checks, not to human license, but to m 
livity. Many a socialist denies all these forebodings, and proc 
even England now "has too small a population for a retlly 
itiiation." 

Now, these contradictory theories resemble one another in 
ticulai, — those who propound them think that economic con 
alone should settle this matter of population. In contrast b 
man's commercial view of race production, stands the woman's 
backed by reason. She asks, first, will the child be welcome 
what will be its inheritance of physical, mental, and moral c 
third, can the child be provided for in life? Every conscientio 
replies to the socialist and to the Mallhusian that satisfactor 
must be given to the woman's first and second demand, and 
satisfactory answers to those questions the third consideration t 
be left to take care of itself. 

In animal life, as soon as we 'get conscious motherhood, the 
evolution become greater and more rapid. 

Below the birds " the animal takes care of himself as soon as 
to live. He has nothing to learn, and his career is a simple rep 
the careers of countless ancestors." Among higher birds and m 
great change takes place : the life of the creature becomes so v; 
complex that habits cannot be fully organized in the nervous sysii 
birth. The antenatal period is too short to allow of such dcv< 
So we get a period of infancy, a time of plasticity, of teachable 
this time Fiske truly says, "The firet appearance of infancy in tl 
world heralded the new era which was to be crowned by the de* 
of man." From this point in evolution the period of infancy 1 
— indeed, this is the condition of progress. To reach a highei 
development a longer time must be given to immaturity or growth 
period will be one of greater or less dependence according u 
being is of higher or lower species. What chiefly distinguishei i 
being from the lower animals is the increase in the former ol 
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surfiice and organizatioDy and the necessary accompaniment of this devd- 
opment, a lengthened period of infancy. 

Nowy this increased time of immaturity is a direct tax upon the mother 
in any species ; so to her is due each step in evolution. Men talk of the 
sacredness of motherhood, but judging from their acts it is the last thing 
that is held sacred in the human species. Poets sing and philosophers 
reason about the holiness of the mother's sphere, but men in laws and 
customs have degraded the woman in her maternity. Motherhood is 
sacred, — that is, voluntary motherhood ; but the woman who bears unwel- 
come children is outraging every duty she owes the race. The mothers of 
the human species should turn to the animals, and from the busy care- 
takers, who are below them in most things, learn the simple truths of pro- 
creation. Let women but understand the part unenforced maternity has 
played in the evolution of animal life, and their reason will guide them to 
the true path of race development. Let them note that natural selection 
has carefully fostered the maternal instinct. The offspring of the fondest 
females in each animal species, having of course the most secure and 
prolonged infancy, are '' naturally selected" to continue their kind. The 
female offspring gains by inheritance in philoprogenitiveness, and thus is 
built up the instinct which prepares the females of a higher species for a 
more developed altruism. Through countless ages mother-love has been 
evolved and been working out its mission ; surely women should recognise 
the meaning of the instinct, and should refuse to prostitute their creative 
powers, and so jeopardize the progress of the human race. Upon the 
mothers must rest in the last instance the development of any species. 

In this work women need not hope for help from men. The sense of 
obligation to ofbpring, men possess but feebly ; there has not been devel- 
oped by animal evolution an instinct of paternity. They are not disin- 
herited fathers ; they are simply unevolved parents. There is no ground 
for wonder that this is so ; for in but a few species among the lower animals 
is even a suggestion of paternal instinct found. The male bird often occu- 
pies itself with the hatching and feeding of the brood, and the lion is a 
pattern father ; but usually we find no hint of paternal instinct in the male, 
and sometimes antagonism towards the young of the species. . Evidently 
nature tried her hand on paternity, it did not fulfil the hopes she had of it, 
and she turned a cold shoulder upon its development. The paternal instinct 
is not a factor in evolution. 

If, then, the law of natural selection is of weight, we should expect to 
find very little, if any, instinct of paternity in the male of the human species. 
Not only by such a priori reasoning is this conclusion reached, but a foi^ 
teriori reasoning emphasizes the same tnith. Men like to accumulate, and 
band down their accumulations with their name. This is a method of 
securing some sort of immortality, and gives rise to the neglect of iUe- 
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gitimate children, the preference of male to female ofSspnaigt the 
primogeniture, and the selection, in case of male heirs fiiiling, of 
distant relation to inherit the property provided he will adopt the n 
his benefactor. The masculine tendencies which have crjstallind 
selves in these customs bear no resemblance to paternal love. A i 
does not discriminate between her legitimate and Illegitimate child 
had mothers been instrumental ip making legal codes there would no 
been a law of entail. 

But perhaps the strongest proof of the feebleness of philqprogei 
ness in men is the existence of their system of prostitution, wii 
accompanying thoughtlessness in which parenthood is risked, ai 
indifference with which rich fathers leave their children to a life of 
ship, if not of crime. When Henry Ward Beecher made his ( 
assertion, in the Presidential campaign of '88, that if all the ma 
like Grover Cleveland, had carried on illicit relations with women, 
for him, the Democratic candidate would sweep New York by an 
whelming majority, his words called forth no resentment. B<rt dc 
such a statement, if it be a fact, imply a more vital truth ? It meai 
but a handful of men could solemnly swear that they are certain n< 
of theirs is rotting out its life in some tenement or gutter. Could tl 
a more unanswerable argument against the existence of paternal feelin 
the brief statement, that of the seventy thousand illegitimate diildre 
each year in France, only five thousand are acknowledged by the fi 
And our very attitude towards men of the type of the other sii 
thousand shows that we do not expect strong paternal feeling in mei 
one feels that George Eliot drew an abnormal creature in Godfre 
When he fails to acknowledge his child and leaves it with the d 
weaver, the author does not describe his conduct as that of a bruti 
Again, no thoughtful person could fail to be struck in reading D 
Life and Letters, by the fact that the greatest student of heredity 
time, though himself the victim of an incurable and hereditary < 
never questioned his right to become the father of many children, 
yet he was fully aware of the probability of ill health for his ofl&prii 
in letters to friends he pours out his fears : *^ My dread is heredi 
health. Even death is better for ihemy Is it only a woman's lo| 
would lead to the opposite conclusion : Better had they never beet 
Now, no one could say that Darwin was a bad man ; on the com 
report speaks truly, we may look upon him as exceptionally good 
conclusion then forces itself upon us that even the best of men are 
in that nice conscience which recognizes the sacredness of life i 
responsibility of its creation. But humanity would suffer the minii 
evil from this cause, were not laws based upon the extraordinary ; 
tion that, '* by the law of nature and the law of God," the fathc 
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sole guardian of the child, and the suicidal custom followed of giving the 
power of legislation and the social dominance, in all sex matters, into the 
hands of that half of the race which is unfitted by nature for any just 
comprehension of these questions. 

Ever since the patriarchate was established there has been a tendency 
to cramp the mother in her maternal rights ; so we see no race improve* 
ment comparable with our advance in material science. Those who could 
improve humanity have been hindered by those who prefer to improve steam- 
engines. The sex which has been laboriously evolved by nature for the 
arduous work of race-building is handicapped ; so more and more the best 
women turn from the work of motherhood and join the ranks of competi- 
tive labor, or seek in society and politics a field for the free play of their 
ambitions. And now certain of our thinkers forebode evil for a people 
whose women turn from the home to the frivolities of fashion and the ex- 
citement of the political arena. Their forebodings are not without founda- 
tion ; but the remedy does not lie in depriving women of public freedom, 
but in according them absolute domestic liberty. The world must act, as 
well as talk, as if motherhood were important and sacred, before women 
will give full allegiance to that office. But so to act requires a complete 
right-aboot-iace. 

Frances Galton says, '' It seems to me most essential to the well-being of 
future generations that the average standard of ability of the present time 
should be raised. We are in crying want of a greater fund of ability in 
all stations of life ; for neither the classes of statesmen, philosophers, arti- 
sans, nor laborers are up to the modern complexity of their several pro- 
fessions. Our race is overweighted, and appears likely to be dragged into 
degeneracy by demands that exceed its powers." The need is that the race 
be lifted up. But how is a species raised ? Always by lengthening the 
period of infancy. And at whose expense must this be done? At the 
mother's ; more and more of her thought, more and more of her time must 
be given to the period of immaturity in her ofispring ; later and later should 
the child be brought into contact with the practical demands of life. 
This work requires as its first condition voluntary maternity ; for the un- 
welcome child is mentally and physically below the average; and it is a 
direct drag upon the mother in the efficient performance of already assumed 
maternal duties. The evolution of humanity and enforced maternity are 
antagonistic 

A second condition of race-improvement is a broader education for 
women. It is amazing that the nineteenth century holds that any sort of 
education is good enough for girls. It indicates, too, how low an opinion 
we have of motherhood, that when a woman does receive superior train- 
ing it is considered lost, unless she enters upon a competitive career. In 
a recent speech before a girls' school, Mr. Gladstone, commenting on the 
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SQCcest women had achieved in edtBcation, aid that as a rendt pbcci 
of work would have to be thrown open to them ; thai *' of comse thej 
could not be given the training, and be debarred from the lae of 
that training." But sorely is it not equally a matter ^ cmtru that ef«i 
if women were debarred from public life, they would not be debarred a 
very important use for all the knowledge of the nntvene in their sphere of 
race-boilden? The fact is, few women and fewer men regard maternity 
in its true light ; traced down to finalities, the birth of most human beiagi 
is a sexual accident. Of course, the person playing the chief r$k in this 
game of haphazard is neither self-respecting nor respected ; for a matter 
of chance is never held as holy, however much poets and philosopbeiSy 
popes and bishops may declare the reverse. 

A third condition of race p rogres s is that women should divide with 
no other person authority over the child. When the work of raoe*boikiiof 
is left wholly to women, we may look for better results; for then the aoh 
bition of the best mothers will find a congenial field for action in their so- 
called *^ sphere." As the human being is always of more real value than 
the work, so to rear an astronomer is perchance a higher labor than to 
discover a comet. ^Vho would not rather know the work of old Fnoi 
Goethe — ^viz., Goethe himself— than the child of his brain, Faust? If 
nature has intended women for a special career, the way to defeat the object 
is to limit their responsibility and authority so completely that they tun 
to freer fields of work. May the time come when women, fully educated, 
will be left free to use their creative powers as a lever for raising humanity 
to a nobler type. 

The first step towards making maternity voluntary is to secure for all v 
women financial independence. There are those who think this can be 
done by women entering the world of competitive work. Now, there is 
no doubt that the female of the human race could win her way, if free of 
artificial hinderances. The female among the lower animals supports 
herself and her offspring : she is competent both as bread-winner and 
mother. Under present sex relations women have been enfeebled in two 
ways, — they have lost the mental training gained in bread-winning, and 
have been physically depleted by playing the double rik of mother and 
mistress. But undoubtedly in fi'eedom, women could again be self«up- 
porting and efficient mothers, just as they were in the time of the matri- 
archate ; but we may well doubt whether, in our dire need for the elevation 
of our species, it would be economy to make the mothers of the race enter 
the field of competition to gain their bread and cheese. However, if the 
choice lies between this and the financial dependence of one woman upon 
one man, then every well-wisher to the race must say, let the woman be 
self-supporting. But educated thought upon this subject will denre to 
make better terms with women, and the latter will finally make better 
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terms with civilization. Undonbtedly the tendency at present b to seek 
independence by undertaking competitive work, rather than to demand 
that work done in the home shall be recognized and command money 
return. Just where this tendency is to lead is not plain ; but if with self* 
support should come an increasing neglect of maternal duties, the result 
will be race decadence ; but if self-support leads women to the conditions, 
in some co-operative form, of life in the time of the Mutterrecht, human 
improvement may be carried to a high point of perfection. But the field 
of race production is so fundamental in its importance, so broad in its 
possibilities, it opens an arena so wide for the play of the loftiest am- 
bitions and of the most varied talents, that time and leisure to be secured, 
on honorable terms, to those cultivating thb field, seems but justice the 
most meagre and wisdom the most evident. 

The solution most often offered for our social difficulties is divorce. 
/ But it is a solution which does not touch the real source of the trouble, 
and its agitation diverts attention from more vital questions. It is because 
divorce merely shifts the disease from one home to another, because it in 
no way lessens our trouble — the financial dependence of women, and en* 
forced maternity — that the carrying of legislation upon the lines of easier 
dissolution of the marriage contract proves but a barren victory. Any 
one visiting the States of the American Union where the freest divorce 
laws have been passed, will be forced to the conclusion that in Indiana 
and in Illinois people suffer from the same social evils as in England, for 
there, as here, no solution of the knotty problem of the money indepen- 
dence of women has been attempted, and the child of the West as seldom 
as in Europe receives its birthright of a hearty welcome to the world. 
Divorce does not overcome these two difficulties, difficulties which, until 
they are met and overcome, will destroy peace in domestic relations and 
progress in race development. As public opinion grows upon our two 
great needs, legislation will probably take more the line of securing to the 
woman her fair share of the family income, and giving her absolute right 
to her children. 

What the final relation of man and woman may be it is futile to 
prophesy ; but we may be sure, if there is an ideal relation, it is to be 
reached by honesty, not by pretence. As a race we talk much of monog- 
amy, and practise it very little. Monogamy implies one marriage, and 
no more. And that means no prostitution, no divorce, no second mar- 
riage. A second sex-relation is just as promiscuous, physiologically 
speaking, whether the first partner is literally buried in the graveyard or 
only figuratively so in the far West of America. But yet every Christian 
church sanctions second marriage, roost civilized states grant divorce for 
some cause, and in every nation society winks at prostitution. It would 
be becoming in us, then, to claim to be no more than agnostics in the phi* 
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losophjT of the tnie relation of the scxet. Bat whik we hesitite to feretdl 
finalities^ we must take cognixance of the andeniable fi^rt that each day ii 
adding to the nnmber of thoaghtfbl men and women who see the dbcrep> 
ancjT between our theories and human needs and practices ; each daj the 
birth-rate of girls is rising in England upon that of bojrs, and already the 
number of women exceeds that of men by one million, and yet each day 
adds to the number of free, self-supporting women, women, too, who hafe 
lost none of their strong maternal instinct. We need not stop to prophoj 
the sex-relation of the future; we can only hope that an enUghtencd 
humanity may see that we must be true 

" To higher mDcgiaace, higher than <wr love,** 

and that we could have no more inspiring religious motto than the wonb 
of Froebel,— 

" Let us lire for ov duldrea.** 

The President. We will now hear from Estelle M. H. Merrill, pcea- 
dent of the New England Woman's Press Association. 

Estelle M. H. Merrill. I am very sorry that Katharine Conway, 
who is a member of the executive board of the association which I have 
the honor to represent, is not here to give you her paper, which would 
surely be worthy of place. If I should take a topic, it would be the title 
that I saw on her paper, " The Journalistic Outlook.*' 

For a long time women have been doing journalistic work very ably. 
This you all know. It is a platitude. For a long time they have been 
receiving for the work very nearly, if not quite, the same pay as men re* 
ceive. I think they are treated, too, in a remarkably polite, amiable, and 
gracious way by the men with whom they associate. The outlook is, 
therefore, broader than that of almost any other profession. 

As to the work, '* The tools to those that can use them,** has been for 
a long time the motto in journalism. In the New England Press Ask>- 
ciation, of which I have the honor to be the head, we have women doing 
all sorts of newspaper work, — journalists, business managers, owning and 
publishing papers,— doing everything that men are doing, and doing it 
well. They bring to their work an element of conscientiousness that 
is sometimes lacking in that of men. 

There is one item in the work of women journalists that I think is 
worth mentioning. We have in our association married women whose 
husbands are also journalists. This is a very happy sUte of things. I 
hope that the law in our State will be changed after a time so that husbands 
and wives can become legal partners in business. They are practically 
that now. 

I thank you for the privilege of sajring a word for our associatioo, and 
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give the Cooncil a yery cordial greeting, and assure the women here that 
they can coont on the newspaper women to help them every time. Print- 
iog it called the '' art preservative." That is what the newspaper women 
are trying to do» — ^to preserve the efforts made by others along all lines of 
good work. 

The President. I forgot to mention that Mrs. Merrill is atUched to 
the staff of the Boston Daily Globe. We had three of the most finished 
joamalists in the country on our programme, the others being Lillian 
Whiting, of the Boston Budget^ and Katharine E. Conway, of the Boston 
Pilots* names of high character. The essays of the other two are admi* 
rable, and will be given in our Transactions. I will also say that Mrs. 
Merrill is known by the name of Jean Kincaid. 

I have here a very encouraging and valuable telegram from Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, who has been the leader in securing scientific education through 
our Nation, as yon know, and who is National Superintendent in the W. 
C. T. U. She was to have spoken to us on that subject ; it was a total 
loss to our temperance programme that she was not with us. She has gone 
back to Raleigh, North Carolina, where she is pursuing her usual vocation 
in trying to persuade the legislature to pass temperance education laws. 

Ralugh, Noeth Caeoum a, Febraaiy a^ 
The North Carolina Legislature has just passed nnanimoiislj one of the best tem- 
perance education laws ever known. I trust the Council will forgire my absence, due 

to watching and waiting for this result 

Maet H. Hukt. 

WOMEN IN THE PULPIT. 

Kate Tannatt Woods. It has been said that '' God's instruments for 
his work in the world are superior to the accident of sex." Accepting 
this as a truth, it is not necessary for me in this place, and in this 
presence, to recall the history of woman in the church of the past, or to 
add anything to the able arguments for or against her right to become a 
minister. 

Scripture, both in the Old Testament and the New, gives us notable 
examples of her powerful ministry, while the records of the Christian 
Church throughout the world confirm all that we may learn from the 
Scriptures. During the sixth and seventh centuries the work of women 
in the ministry seems to have been equal to that of men. Jerome tells 
us that, '' each in his own sex, they ministered in baptism and the word." 
Later on, we find that the ambition of those in high places led them to 
deprive women of their power, and even the order of deaconesses was 
allowed to drop out of existence. The Nestorian churches refer to the 
work of woman as a ''great and sublime miiristry," and it wu not until 
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the priesthood became corrupt that woman was set aside. Pliny, in bis 
letter to the Emperor Trajan, mentions '' two maid-servants called minis- 
ters;'* while Chrysostom confirms the antiquity of the office, and pays 
tribute to the worth of Olympias, whom he describes as " living in per- 
petual fellowship with pain.** Chrysostom also refers to this saintly 
minister as despising the cleanliness which we are told is next to godli- 
ness, as she went about wearing unwashed linen and clothed in ragk 
Can it be possible that the unjust slander which has attached to literary 
women concerning untidiness and negligence had its origin at that time? 
Surely no modem minister of our sex can be justly accused of following 
the example of the saintly Olympias in this respect. 

Time will not permit me to enumerate all the names so fiuniliar to you 
in sacred history, but one cannot feil to think of Miriam, leading her 
hosts of worshippers ; of Deborah, the minister who disarms all criticism 
as to celibacy, and who was not only an orator but a poet and ruler as 
well ; of the four daughters of Philip, who spoke to the edification of the 
people ; and of Mary, the mother of Christ, who sung as never man song: 
** My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit doth rejoice in God my 
Saviour." Can we, even in our realistic century, repeat her words with- 
out an uplifting of heart and a hope bom of the Divine ministry? 

I leave this charming theme of the Women of the Gospels to wiser 
heads and more skilful hands, while I ask you to recall two women of 
Spain who long years ago were celebrated as teachers of theology. There 
was Angela de Foligno, who became so celebrated that learned doctors 
listened to her inspired words and hungered for more ; there was Isabella 
Rosena, who by her eloquence in preaching converted many Jews and 
was followed by crowds wherever she discoursed. These women, and 
many more whose names are not enrolled on any earthly record, " spoke 
the Word as God gave it unto them." St. Paul, who is quoted extensively 
on one dyspeptic utterance, which he doubtless let fall as some of our 
orators do at the present time, wishing it unsaid as soon as it passed from 
his lips, said also, ** I beseech thee help these women, for they labored 
with me also in the Gospel." Historical and Scriptural enumeration 
might be multiplied until the dawn of day to prove woman's power in 
the pulpit, or as a '' preacher of the Word which maketh alive.'* 

Fully believing that the truth is established out of the mouths of many 
witnesses, and having to deal rather with existing facts than with theories, 
I will endeavor to put before you in as few words as possible some correct 
statements as to the women now engaged in the Christian ministry and 
the result of their experience. Soon after your Chairman did me the 
honor to request my presence here, I prepared and sent out to the women 
ministers of every denomination throughout the country the following 
list of questions. I am personally acquainted with many of these ladies. 
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andt althongb I may not break the bonds of confideace, I am at liberty 
to give you portions of their replies. They are varied, instructive, and 
in some instances extremely original. 

Dbae Madam,— 

Will yon kindly respond to the following questions? By so doing, you will aid me 
materially in representing yonr profession truthfully. 

I. Does the work of women in the pnlpit compare farorably with that of men ? 

a. How many receive as large salaries as men ? 

3. Do yon find clerical duties more exacting than domestic caret? 

4. Are the men of jonr parish as appredatiTC as the women? 

5. How many women preachers are there in yonr denomination ? 

6. What denomination has thus far ordained the greatest number of women ? 

A prompt reply will greatly facilitate the preparation of a paper on ** Women in the 
Pnlpit" 

It is well known to most of you, that the Universalist Church was the 
first to return to their allegiance to women as co-workers in the ministry 
and the first to regularly ordain them, although the Quakers, or Friends, 
have some three hundred and fifty ministers, many of whom are regularly 
ordained. 

The first woman ordained in the Universalist communion, in 1863, 
writes me as follows : ** I stood up against persecution and held my place 
in the parish for seven years. Men worked against us then, and in various 
wa)'s tried to make us leave our parishes. Our salaries correspond with 
the salaries of men about as the salaries of women teachers with male 
teachers. The profession is one eminently suited to woman, as her sym* 
pathetic nature and spiritual insight, combined with her power to find ac- 
ceptable words, fit her for the work. The duties of the clerical profession 
are in no way inconsistent with family duties." 

Another brave minister, who has built up more than one broken-down 
parish and brought together disaffected and unhappy brethren and sisters, 
writes: "If you want to go back to the New Testament, do not forget 
the woman of Samaria, whom Christ sent to proclaim that the Messiah 
had come. Paul himself sent Phcebe with a letter to the Romans asking 
them to help her form a church. Women have always preached, ever 
since I could remember; it is natural to them. The men in my parish 
have been helpful in all my work." 

From Ohio comes this word : '' Yes, the work of women compares 
favorably with that of men, and a little more so. t>omestic life does not 
interfere with clerical duties, and I have had considerable experience." 

From New York State a minister replies: ''The men in the two 
parishes where I have ministered have been equally appreciative with the 
women. I find clerical duties far less exacting than family cares. I have 
reared my family, performed the duties of wife, mother, and housekeeper, 
and I am pastor of three churches ; preach three times each Sunday, be* 
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sides teadiing in the Sunday School, and yet find time for work in die 
▼arioos philanthropic movements- with which I am connected, pace, 
education, social purity, and sobriety. We have now more than taj 
women ministers in the Universilist Chorch,.aU doing good work, ad 
many of them also engaged in reform, literary work, lecturing, or ■- 
thorship.** 

From Connecticut another brave woman, who desires to do full jotfioe 
to all, writes: ** I learn that the Free-Will Baptist and the Christian Cot- 
gregationalists had women ministers almost as soon as the UniTemliili, 
although they were not regularly ordained. Caroline A. Soule was die 
first woman missionary to Scotland, and she dedicated in Glasgow the fint 
Universaltst Church. Many women are licensed but not ordained.'* 

Rev. Augusta Chapin, of Illinois, was the first woman to perform t 
marriage ceremony on the Pacific Coast, in 1874. She stands at the firoat 
of one hundred and thirty-five women ministers in the United States. 

A Presbyterian writes : ** Yes, the men of my parish are as qjpreda- 
tive as the women. We have now three women ministers in oar denooi- 
nation. As to work, I have averaged three hundred calls per year, twenty 
funerals, two sermons and two meetings weekly, and three years of tliat 
time was much occupied in caring for an invalid mother.'* 

Another minister in Illinois thinks " the pulpit work compares fiivor* 
ably with men and the pastoral is much superior. Salaries are mock dK 
same now. The successful pastor must put into her work more heart aad 
brain power than the average woman gives to her domestic cares, llaaj 
women are now preaching in different denominations, and doing mort 
acceptable work, but are not ordained." 

From an eminent worker in the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, I find this report : '* I am only an humble worker in the Master's 
vineyard, but believe in women being ordained to preach. So ftr ai I 
know, the Quakers, or Friends, have the largest number of women 
ordained." 

From Maine the answer was laconic in the extreme, indicating a fimt 
in that section,—" Yes," ** No," and " I do not know," without further 
explanation or comment. This was the only instance, out of some fifty 
or more replies to the circulars. 

Another minister in Illinois says, "There is no reason why a woman 
preacher should remain single. A woman can do fifty per cent, better 
work if she has a home of her own, and her experience as wife and 
mother enlarges her powers and increases her ability to help others." 

From far-away Dakota comes this crisp word: ''Yes, I think our 
work compares with that of men, and more favorably perhaps. Better 
ask the men, for all women's congregations are composed largely of 
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From a bright Massachusetts woman, who is also a minister's wife as 
well as a minister, I hear : '' My opinion is that the palpit services of 
women average as well as those of men ; a man minister at my elbow says 
it is above the average preaching by men." She adds, ''The word 
' duties' means your level best everywhere and no let up." 

From little Rhode Island another woman, known for her work among 
the neglected classes, writes, " I believe women to be especially adspted 
to the work of the Gospel, especially among the unfortunate." 

Frances Willard, whose work is world-wide, and whose book upon 
"Women in the Pulpit" renders argument with heron that point an* 
necessary, says that, slthough not a minister, she glories in the work 
performed by women ministers. 

The only lack of interest and intelligence upon this question, save my 
short*metre correspondent in Maine, I find among the men. This no one 
can regret more than myself, since our best women have never doubted 
their loyalty and gallantry, however much we may disagree with them on 
some topics. 

One reverend gentleman says, ''I believe we have a good many 
women in the Methodist Church who are doing the same work as men 
but are not ordained." 

To the list of questions sent, a Congregational divine in this State 
replied, ** I have not tried to keep posted on the matter," an indifference 
which you may interpret for yourselves. 

An Episcopal clergyman writes, '' You must know, after your earnest 
work in our communion for twenty years, that no female can be ordained 
to the work of preaching. Ladies occasionally address audiences upon 
special missionary work, but no woman can be set apart for that purpose 
in the Church." I was well aware of this, but desired a positive statement 
from one in authority. This fact, with other limitations and exactions 
which seemed to your speaker contrary to the broad Gospel of a Universal 
Saviour, led her to sever her connection with the Church grown dear to 
her heart by many ties. Only those who have endured such a struggle 
can understand the cost. Being. " set apart" by man will not bear the 
clear electric light of a broad Christianity turned upon it in this progressive 
nineteenth century. 

A well-known author, who has not only preached acceptably without 
special ordination, but has also labored diligently among women ministers, 
said, in a recent address before the Woman's Ministerial Conference, '' Oor 
preparations for these occasions brought to our knowledge a greater num- 
ber and diversity of women engaged in pastoral work than we had 
previously supposed to exist. We first met fifteen years ago, and in 
process of time the Woman's Ministerial Conference wu formed. We 
bold annual meetings, and were represented in the National Coondl 
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and has cooie off m u qouo t , iTh a woman ooold pveadi as toogoe of 
angel migKt, and man never. Oar lecords of ciiaae diov wUdi ki 

tkeporest dKiald pvcadi the goqid of 
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A literary gentleman writes, '* I am a very mm c t f ati we man by biiA 
and tiainini^ bat I have never been so moved, ^ilifted, and ifrrngthnMil 
as by a woman's voice from dM polpit." 

Dear friends, I might mnltiply testimony, and add ezperienoe to ex- 
perience, and yet deduce nothing stronger than this simple &ct: 



power in the polpit is all for God, right, troth, jattice, and love. Their 
strong sympathies and quickness of mental action give to them a power 
pecnliarly their own. Those who go down into the valley of death to 
perpetnate a race may safely be trusted to minirter to that race. Oar best 
men among the clergy welcome women, oar grandest thinkers reoogniae 
the injustice which has kept them in the backgroand, and all over the land 
the thought is growing that the mother love, the mother heart, is m 
necessary in the polpit, the "church-home,** as in the femily. 

With a profound rev e rence for the sacred office, with beart-Mt 
a|^)reciation of the inner meaniog of that beaudfril wofd wdmster^ in its 
frdlest and broadest sense, with considerable experience in church work, 
in the parish and Sunday school, and also with continnal aasociatioa 
with wtHnen ministers, I marvel much that any one can now qtiestioo or 
doobt woman's fitness for the sacred office. 

Not long since it was my sad doty to attend a funeral where a good 
mother in Israel rested in silence before us. Her home had been Cor many 
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years the rallying-place of clergymen of all denoroinationt. Strong as she 
was in her own convictions, and devoted as she had ever been to the 
so-called orthodox communion, she nevertheless exercised the broadest 
charity and kindness towards those who disagreed with her. '' After all/* 
she would say, *' there is one God and Father for us all. We can all rest 
there." Several of the clergymen who had known this good woman in 
life were present at her funeral. As they were called upon to speak, each 
bad some generous word to say concerning the deceased. Kind as these 
words were, sincere as we knew them to be, the mourners' hearts were still 
numb with sorrow. Faith was blinded by human tears ; hope wu hidden 
by human pain. The human agony of the Garden was repeated in the 
lives of the Master's humble followers. Even the beautiful passages of 
Scripture so full of tender meaning at other times fell now upon unrespon- 
sive ears. When the clergymen ceased speaking, the sobs of those who 
were bereft broke the stillness which pervaded the house. Presently ii 
woman arose, a small, gracious woman, with snow-white hair, dressed in 
modest Quaker costume. She had been a life-long friend of the woman 
whose face she looked upon as she spoke. In a few soft, tender words, she 
told of her friend's brave, unselfish life, of the grand endurance under 
trial and loss which the world never knew, of her struggles for her children, 
of her work for the needy and sorrowing, of her fine spiritual insight and 
delicate appreciation of all that was noble and good ; and then she dwelt 
upon the growth of such a soul 'n a higher world under more favorable 
conditions, and of the old life experience which had prepared her for the 
new and more glorious life. Every sob was silenced, every tear was 
dried, and every soul present "looked up and not down," and found 
comfort. It was the divinely human touch which reached the unseen cord 
binding all hearts, through Christ's humanity, to God the Father.. Man's 
hands had not been laid upon her in consecration, the Apostolic succession 
was nought to her, but God had opened her lips, and she spoke as never 
man spoke. 

More and more as we come to know this power, more and more as we 
realise the spiritual presence, regardless of " isms," " ologies," or the 
''accident of sex," shall we get nearer and nearer to the heart of the 
Divine ; then we shall accept gratefully the love, strength, hope, cheer, 
and spiritual comfort, whether it comes. to us through the deep bass of a 
brother's voice, or the sweet minor chords of a woman's. As trae polite* 
ness is of the heart and not of the head, so is it with true religion. 

The world needs a glorified motherhood as well as a glorified father* 
hood ; it needs unity in Christian endeavor and careful adjustment in 
spiritual things ; it needs manhood and womanhood at their best in relif • 
iotts thought as in literature and science, ere we shall reach oar full stature 
as sons and daughters of God. Therefore would we welcome woman to 
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tke polpit. She will not come aohiddcii, svre in solitarj inshincft She 
ifbimpered hf old prefodices, doobdbl of lier powcn, iiiodcst, » becoao 
her, aad co mcifii oai almpst to the verge of morbid thoqght. The coe- 
ditioiis imposed iq;KMi her for genentioiis have been onivemny frhe. 
These cooditioos are rapidly dianging, and when she does come to & 
vork of the ministry, — throogh great donbl and tribolation, thioagk 
sacrifice, and sometimes diroogh persecution, — she will stand firm aad 
immorable for the Trath. Her ideab are high, her conoepcioos of dstj 
bfond, her £uth nnswenring. She will give — ay, she does give— all tint 
is best and noblest in her nature. The ** woman minister" can never be 
man's rival; she is his helper, comforter, inqnration, and eqnaL She 
snpplements his work and exalts her own. When he doubts, she hopes; 
when he despairs, die dieeis him ; and out of the abondance of & 
patience and courage which have been silently developing in her nataie 
for many yean, she conquers often where he has fiuled, and triumphs over 
obstacles grievous to be borne. 

The same tenderness and enco ur agement which she furnishes in fSbt 
home, the same sustaining effort and sdf-sacrifice she will bring to the 
ministry, until every man, whether preadier or layman, will be ready to 
say with our beloved poet : 

- 1 kaov &e cmuid of Ihdr ImI, 
Ikw>w wkat augh^ 
I csa Wt lift «p kaadi 
Tlie tkrcdiiBf >fioon of God to 
And speed tkca witk oawoflkj 

Tbe PREsmcrr. And now let me, in conclusion, introduce Mrs. 
Amanda T. Jones, vice-president and general manager of the Woman's 
Canning Company of Chicago. Its second vice-president is Mary Alien 
West, editor of the Umi^m S(gmai. 

THE woman's CANKING AND PRESERVING OOMFAICT. 

Amanda T. Jokes. Each special work that public opinion, badced 
by tradition, formerly assigned to the spindle-half — as our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors designated woman — has been caught from her bands by the 
spear-half, man, whenever it could obviously be made the means of ama»- 
ing wealth. Though he may plausibly urge the needs of wife and childien 
as his valid excuse for rapacity, woman most not so allow her s c ep tr e to be 
wrested from her. She must take back with a strong hand her lost digni- 
ties of labor. She must assert and maintain her prior right in certain in- 
dustries to be not the mere drudge and starveling, but the trained and 
well-paid operativ'e, the supervisor, the manager, the money-getter, the 
merchant-princess 1 

Is not the preparation of food woman's prerogative? But our country 
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is OTemin with men made rich thereby; and alas! how poor are the 
almost countless women by whose labor they wax fat 1 Is it now too late 
for us to "Fly on the prey and take the prize"? It is not too late. 
Beholdy I show you a way. One of Nature's deep secrets has been long 
sought for by these men food-preservers, — hew to can fruit withaui cook- 
ing it^ — and for the better part of half a century this has been the dream, 
the hope, the despair of men who saw how incalculable its value would 
be. I believe God held back that secret from them. He would not — ^be 
did not — reveal it till the time was ripe and the woman was ready. 

But when the skilful tests applied by that eminent scientist. Dr. Cooley, 
of Vassar College, had demonstrated the principle she had perceived, and 
when her own arduous labors had brought difficult and tedious laboratory 
experiment down to the plain level certainty of easy and economic factory 
and fiimily work, the poverty of women wage- workers confronted her, and 
the awful fact became evident that this great canning industry is a means 
of creating the very class her hoped-for revenues were to save. What re- 
mained to do but to lift up hands to Heaven and cry out, '' Add to these 
great gifts yet another. Grant to me and to the world a Woman's Can- 
ning Company." And lo, aAer weary years the prayer is answered. 

Fully and admirably organized, with a board of able and most ardent 
women directors, our Woman's Canning and Preserving Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, enters the field of competitive trade with one million 
dollars capital stock. It has exclusive right to the use of my inventions 
of process, apparatus, and preserving vessels for canning without cooking. 
It has as many rights to the use of my improved process for canning 
cooked goods as a woman's company could possibly handle. 

We have not been three months safely organized ; but we have one 
little plant running, and are putting up for the market one cooked pro- 
duct, — lunch tongue. So excellent is that product that our first samples 
furnished to the greatest wholesale house in America brought us an order 
that, unless we enlarge our works, we can hardly fill in three months. 
How will it be when we send out our strawberries swimming uncooked in 
their own juices, — ^no chemicals, mind you, — our peaches, our grapes, our 
new sweet wine, our numberless table-delicacies? 

That which I lay before you is no scheme for the aggrandizement of a 
few. We want women stockholders in every town of the United Sutct. 
We want factories in every county. We want our little twenty-five-dollar 
shares purchased by women wage-workers as well as by the wealthy and 
perhaps more educated class. Our expert lawyers tell us that we have an 
opportunity the like of which cannot be expected to come again in a ces« 
tury. They are right. 

Upon this platform has daily appeared among you one of our honored 
directors, Mary Allen West. And here, too, other stockholders have 
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appeared. I would that they occupied every chair in AlbaogVs Open 
Hotise, and were all aware of the glorious possibilily their ample inved- 
rocnts would transform to a glorious certainty. Then would go oal from 
this Council a power that would yet reach a hundred thousand vorkiog- 
girls of to-day, and lift them high above the dangers of unguarded aod 
badly-paid labor, — yes, and reach into the next century, and further, till 
the whole round world should learn the lesson that woman can gnsp «ad 
maintain one of its greatest industries. 

O grand National Council of Women, armed as we are to capture the 
very fortress and citadel of this enormous trade, we claim your recogni- 
tion I 

The President. This is certainly the case of a woman that ^ a« (Uugb- 
ter), and I am glad that we have an inventor of our own here. It gives u 
added variety. I don't believe there will be any such word ai fail with 
this lady's fruit. 

And now, friends, I want to say why Miss Anthony is not here, — ve 
feel sort of orphaned without her. The great Suffrage ConventiDO bej^ 
to-morrow, and she and her lieutenants are in counsel together fbrfiul 
preparation. 

Every one here has read the book of Edward Bellamy^ " Lookinj 
Backward, or the year jooo." In it is what Edward Bellamy thinks thu 
industrial reform will do for men and women. I had twenty-five thousaul 
copies of this part printed to give to those that have come to the Conndl, 
— not because we shall indorse all that he says, but it is a thought-pro- 
voking article, — and you can take them as you go out. Attached thereto 
' arc petitions. Get them "published in your local papers, — those that Bt 
of your way of thinking. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo has an announcement to make. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo. The Peace Commission will hold a meeting tl 
the Church of Our Father, corner of L and Fourteenth Streets, to-morro* 
afternoon. It is to bring to the President's notice the fact that be hat ibt 
power to make treaties with foreign countries solemnly pledging ihat*t 
will settle no difGcultics by war. We invite as many as can to be prooL 
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Evening Session. 
THE ORGANIZED WORK AND LIFE OP WOMEN. 



After music by the Philharmonic Quartette (Misses 
Meads, Law, Shepherd, and Stidman), Mrs. Lillian M. N. 
Stevens offered the opening prayer. 

THE NATIONAL VALU£ OF WOMKM*S CUJB8. 

Ella Diktz Clymer. The Woman's Club as at present constitnted 
b neither a political nor a religious institution. It attempts no direct 
reform, though it has been aptly called the "cradle of reforms." It is 
constmctive rather than destructive, and aims to attain its ends by the 
slow and peaceful processes of evolution. Its power lies not in the whirl- 
wind, nor in the earthquake^ but in the word spoken with " the still small 
voice.** Very simple are its methods, very humble its desires. As com- 
pared to the great organizations which stand for reform, we club women 
may seem to work within rather narrow limits, and yet, because of those 
very limitations, our work may in time grow to be world-wide in its 
effects, as a watercourse becomes more powerful when restrained and 
conserved for certain uses. 

While honoring in my heart the noble pioneers who have fought and 
are still fighting the good fight of faith for the civil and religious advance- 
ment of women, I feel that the Providence on high which overrules the 
affairs of mankind is working in small ways as well as in great for the 
perfection of his handmaidens. The delicate revelations of the micro- 
scope may inspire worship in a devout soul as well as the expansive 
wonders revealed by the telescope. 

If in the eyes of some of my hearers the beneficent influences of 
women's clubs seem so small and so hidden as to require microscopic aid 
to bring them within our consciousness, let me remind such sceptics and 
despisers of small things, that it is not to the great leviathan of the deep 
that we owe the herb-bearing land, but to the small coral insects who, 
while building their own tiny habitations with patient toil, lay the founda- 
tions of the solid earth which in due time becomes fitted for the dwelling- 
place of man. The claim of the woman's club to greatness rests upon the 
S96 
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fact that it has promoted the growth in character of nunibers of kmo^* 
what conservative women. We cannot point to any great wrong righted, 
any vast philanthropic work accomplished ; but we do know thai wocoett'i 
clubs have achieved in a quiet way a noble ojjange in women thenMel»M^ 
and tlierefore these organizations deserve their niche Jn the temple of 
woman's work. 

As the re present alive of Sorosis, wTiich has come to be regarded as iht 
sj'mbol of the club idea and which has been the chief inspirer of clubotgub- 
zations throughout the land, it will not be out of place fof me to qooie 
from our Act of Incorporation the objects for which we organiied. In the 
second paragraph of that document may be found the following words: 
"... The particular or specific objects for which the said society ri«aU 
be and is formed and incorporated, shall be and arc hereby declared to 
be the promotion of agreeable and useful relations among women of 
literary, artistic, and scientific tastes ; the discussion and disscmi nation of 
principles and facts which promise to exert a salutary influence on women 
and on society, and the establishment of ari order which shall rcndct ibt 
female sex helpful to each other, and actively benevolent in the vorU." 
We claim that in some measure we have fulfilled those objects which lewl 
rather to develop women from within than to change by direct meim 
any external condition of their environment. 

Club life supplies in some degree the place of higher education to those 
women who have been deprived of the advantages of a college coone. 
What college life is to the young woman, club life ss to the woman of riper 
years, who amidst the responsibiliiiesand cares of home-life still wishes to 
keep abreast of the times, still tongs for the companionship of those who, 
like herself, do not wish to cease to be students because they hare left 
school. The discipline of club life is many-sided. At our business meet- 
ings parliamentary usage is observed, and the discipline of working in ac- 
cordance with its rules is a valuable lesson to many a woman who, nilinf 
by divine right in her oivn home, has perhaps not yet learned to subonh- 
nate her will to the will of the majority. Speaking for tnj-self, I would 
say that I look upon women's clubs as training-schools for that larger lift' 
which is inevitably coming to woman. Believing, as I do, that the tii«* 
is fast approaching when woman will be called upon to take her part in 
the government of this Republic, if it ever shall attain to the high stand- 
ard which our forefathers conceived for it, I hail the woman's club st 
potent means to fit her for her destined work. 

As a school for thought and training, every club is a national toicf^ 
cosm, a small republic in itself; it teaches, by means of a series of objefl- 
lessons, democr.iiic methods and republican forms of government. Tta_ 
club was not originally designed for this purpose. No ! we baildcd betio 
than we knew; we organized with no ulterior plan, and roanx a cl*^ 
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/ woman to-day, no doubt, woald declare that, while -she is wil i\ 

ions to help govern a club, she has no desire to help govern c< tj^ 
and is not training herself with any such idea in ^ Be it y» 

if the time should ever arriv# when the country's perfl I light the 
of patriotism within her breast, her club training will tl 1 her 

good stead. 

The club idea represents woman's craving to he rather than to do. 
She wishes to try cautiously her untried strength, to reach forward to new 
goals, to walk in any path in which the hand of the Creator shall beckon 
her. All things are conspiring to give her a new freedom, and the neces- 
sities of the hour demand that she shall use it. Woman is beginning to 
realise that the world needs her^ and her motherly heart is responding to 
the call. 

She is no longer satisfied with the limited sphere of her own domestic 
life or an endless round of frivolous social excitements. After she has 
established system and order in her own household, she feels that there are 
other spheres in life where she is needed, and which she needs to satisfy her 
desire to render herself helpful to others; therefore, club life is a boon to 
domestic women, and even society women are beginning to turn to it as a 
form of social life which also includes mental stimulus and true recreation. 

The social value of women's clubs consists in the fact that qualifications 
^ for membership are real worth, mental and moral endowments, and not the 
extraneous circumstances of wealth or supposed social status. The member- 
ship of clubs is composed very largely of professional women who have the 
ability and energy to earn their own living, and who generally feel a noble 
pride in the fact that they so do. The worship of Mammon, of which 
the American Nation is too often justly accused, has no place in club 
life; rich and poor alike stand upon a perfect equality there; and let me 
state here that Sorosis, which has sometimes been accused by uninformed 
persons of being the fashionable extravagant New York club, has never 
raised its annual dues beyond the modest sum of five dollars a year ; and 
this sum ought certainly not to be considered a prohibitive exaction, even 
by those who rely exclusively upon their own exertions for a livelihood. 

Women's clubs are, I believe, invariably conducted on economical prin- 
ciples; they usually live well within their incomes and put by something 
for extra occasions. The adaptation of ways to means is perhaps not the 
least part of their valuable training. Women feel burdened with a peoh 
liar sense of responsibility when the club funds are first intrusted to their 
care ; however liberal and generous they may be with their own money, 
they incline to become conservative and almost parsimonious when in- 
trusted with the custody of club moneys. I have heard it said by a clnb 
member, that in order to make a woman a miser it was only necessary to 
elect her to the office of treasurer of Sorosis. 
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This faculty of almost morbid c sciennoasnoB concerning Ae £»> 
bursements of public monejrs may o] en a new field of research to the 
social philosopher, since it seems to be an attribute pecoliar to the lieaidc 
sex. In the moral composition of w< oan there appears to have beei ^ 
sorbed so large a share of probity, up ightness, and int^^ty as to lem 
no portion for the soul of man. At st, my obsenrations concemiof the 
use of public funds by oflSce-holders in my own native city have led nelo 
draw this conclusion. I have also been led to wonder why persons itae 
natural endowments give them no poi xt to discriminate between hooetfj 
and dishonesty should be placed in p sitions which above all thinp le* 
quire;a high sense of honor as an equipment for the duties of the ofiot 
Women do occasionally ponder on these things 9% fas 9% their ieaak 
mentality will allow, especially after a nunicipal election ; then the m^ 
terious and unfathomable ways of party politicians seem more inexpliciMe 
than ever, and we can only wonder, in dumb amazement, to see with wlol 
resignation good men can sometimes succumb to the powers of eviL 
Then we return to our little clubs and try to imagine what would beooac 
of us if such methods of misrule prevailed in our councils. 

Time in the nineteenth century has grown to be very predoos, and 
women are learning its value as well as the value of money. In an after- 
noon spent at a woman's club, one finds that even when time ffiei be 
leaves behind him some immortal memories to remind us of etemitr* 
Every club-woman will bear me out when I say that some of the happiot 
memories of her life are connected with her club- work. The feeling of 
iamaraderie that she has enjoyed during hours of social intercourse, the 
delight she has experienced in listening to music and dramatic readings 
are ever-pleasant remembrances to her. The papers and discussioDi 
on science, art, literature, education, philanthropy, drama, or domestic 
affairs in which she has taken part, have acted as a stimulant to thought and 
directed her reading into wider channels. The old saying that "one- 
half the world does not know how the other half lives'* is becomiof 
obsolete, at least where women are concerned. It is now realised as a 
duty that we should know more of the trials and sufferings of oar 
fellow-creatures, and, as far as possible, try to remove the causes of 
suffering. 

It is always a satisfaction to earnest women to know what other 
women are doing and achieving; what obstacles they have encountered; 
what difficulties they have overcome. This knowledge often givci 
patience to bear burdens which one finds by comparison to be not alto- 
gether exceptional, but really part of the discipline of life. 

I should very inadequately represent the claim of Sorosis to national 
value were I to omit to refer to two important organizations which have 
grown out of Sorosis. In the year 1887 Sorosis called a congress of 
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J reprewnUtive women, and from that congresi the " Anociation for the 
Advancement of Women'* dates its birth. 

There can be no doaBt that this organization has done a great deal to 
help form a liberal state of public opinion towards woman's place and 
work thronghout the land. 

It is diflScnlt to measure the helpfulness of such gatherings of women 
^ as the Association for the Advancement of Women brings together every 
year. The name of its honored president, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, b 
too well known to need any extolling words from me. The name itself 
brings to mind a galaxy of noble qualities and womanly graces, and it is 
largely owing to the influence of Mrs. Howe's own personality that the 
ideal of American womanhood is such a lofty one. 

The Association for the Advancement of Women, with its corps of 
able workers, is sowing good seed, and may its harvests be plenteous. 

The second outgrowth of Sorosis is the ''General Federation of 
^ Women's Qubs." This grew out of the convention of clubs which 
Sorosis called to celebrate its twenty-first anniversary. A constitution 
and by-laws were formally adopted and oflKcers elected at the second ^ 
convention held last spring. The General Federation has now ninety 
clubs inanembership, representing twenty-six Statss of our Union, and 
includes our namesake the Sorosis Club of Bombay, which club links us 
to the women of India. The Bombay Sorosis has recently celebrated 
its first anniversary. It was founded by Dr. Emma Brainerd Ryder, of 
New York, and other American and English women. It already reports 
a membership of a hundred and fifty, the majority of whom are native 
Indian women. Thus women are clasping hands around the globe. It is 
not yet a quarter of a century since women's clubs began to be, and now 
they are looked upon as an American institution, and are recognised as 
influences for good, not only by members but by the thoughtftil-minded 
of both sexes. 

Dr. William H. Holcombe, in writing on heavenly marriage, basing 
his theories on the teachings of Swendenborg, says,— 

'' Woman is capable of absorbing and reflecting the entire understand- 
ing of man, so that her intellectual faculties shall be identical with his. 
Man is capable of rising to the loftiest height of woman's love." 

Judging from the genius which woman has suddenly developed in the 
^ direction of organization, it would seem as though she must have absorbed 
the result of all man's experience throughout the past ages, and enriched 
herself at the expense of his failures and shortcomings. Be that as it may, 
it is a fact upon which we may congratulate ourselves, that American 
wonunhood with its many organized bodies is a new force in the world, 
and is speedily being recognized u such. While the nations of Europe 
are training their men u soldiers, arming them and building defences 
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along their borders, (axing their peoples and draining their treanaries to 
supply engines of destruclion by land and sea, it is a satisfaction to koov 
that on this side of the world a greater power is' at work, and that thou- 
sands of women are using their forces in directions (hat make for peace,— 
" Peace on earth, good-will to men." I( is (he song of ihe angeb tlul 
echoes in the heart of (he awakened woman, and she strivei 

" Wiih band and body and blood. 
To make her borom couiuel good ; 
For lie who feed* men vervclh few, 
lie lervei oil who doict be rmc" 

In being true to her diviner self, woman upjifts the world. Incma 
of knowledge has brought with it increasing love and 5ympa(hy. Roskin't 
dream of queenly woman is being realized. "The playing a( precedence 
with her next-door neighbor" is being renounced for nobler and higher 
aims. Woman is coming into her kingdom and establishing (herein (he 
reign of righteousness and peace. Her life is expanding beyond the con- 
fines of her own home and her own social circle into (he grea(, broad 
plain of life beyond. She has left the lilies and roses blooming in the 
garden closed behind her, (o walk into the wilderness and meet face to bee 
the suffering of which she has hitherto only heard ; but wherever she go« 
it is love that leads her, it is love that guides and protects her. With tbit 
armor she is safe, with that weapon she will come forth vicloriom. 

DIFFICULTIES AND DELIGHTS OF WOUEm's CUms. 

Hester M. Poole. For one moment I wish to speak of the abtlitj 
of women to work together in unanimity, and to give, in refutatioD of 
those who deny such ability, the example of this Council of Womeo. 
Those who are, even in slight measure, acquainted with the of5cen of 
this Council will agree with the statement that nowhere on the face of 
the globe can be found persons of more positive and pronounced inili- 
vidualily than Miss Wilbrd, Miss Anthony, Miss Eastman^ Mrs. Sewifl, 
and Mrs. M. L. Thomas, together with the presidents and dele|ata of 
the affiliated organizations. 

During (he election of officials whose terms of office will extend Q*a 
the next four years, a( which, as delegate, I was privileged to attend, 
there was exhibited complete expression of opinion, yet complete out- ' 
niraily of feeling. It might well be expected that during the consider*- j 
tion of complex and multiform interests, there might be — indeed, lhe« 
would be-— clashing of views and rivalry of privileges, yet during (he 1ob( 
session for the purpose of election not one woman present gave utterutd I 
to an inharmonious expression. One af^er another listened to her peeft I 
balanced arguments, weighed objections, and generously conceded n I 
others that which she asked not for herself. Business proceedings, i>- 1 
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volving rights of organizations in all sections of oar coantry, were con- 
dncted in a spirit of justice and nobility. At all times there was evident 
a consecration to the highest good of the highest number, which is rare 
as it is beautiful. Each vied with each in appreciation of unselfish work. 
It was a memorable scene, and one prophetic of the day when Love shall 
correlate Wisdom, when tenderness shall wreathe with beauty the thews 
of strength, and I am assured that since the formation of this Council 
not one word has been spoken which could cause a ripple of inharmony 
or sting of regret. 

Before the advent of Sorosis, in countless homes women dwelt in 
isolation and with no more cohesion or unity of purpose than sands upon 
the shore. Whatever longings for companionship they may have had, 
whatever impulsions to rise to higher levels of life, whatever desires to be 
helped and to be helpful, only the angels who had charge of them can 
ever know. Pinched and narrow were their lives, poor and dumb, yet 
they aspired for something larger than they had ever known; they 
wanted light as well as sweetness ; like Gloriana, in Mrs. Whitney's story, 
they might have wistfully exclaimed, ** How many good times there are 
in the world and I'm not in 'em 1" But the good times are coming. 

When Sorosis sailed upon its tentative voyage into a realm of unex- 
plored possibilities, it was greeted by spectators along the shore with 
amusement, curiosity, and derision ; one by one other little sails were 
spread to catch the uncertain breeze, but few, at first, asked to be taken 
on board. And now behold, a goodly squadron, conveying noble crews 
and right womanfuUy manned, and the heavens are blue, while Nature 
smiles along the verdurous shores. 

These things are true because the old order changes. Social evolution 
is a proved truth. The enthroned dolls of womankind are losing their 
sawdust ; we breathe an electric vitality. ** I went to a Sorosis meeting 
the other day," said a society woman in New York, ''and nothing ever 
impressed me so much. The fraternity, the versatility, and spontaneity 
of those women was a revelation. A new life tingled through roe from 
head to foot ; my horizon broadens." This vibrant sympathy of heart to 
heart among masses of women is something new. That we can preserve 
our individualities yet harmonize with others, and so understand each 
other's natures as we work as one for the purification and elevation of 
social life, is the result of a discovery within the subjective realm 9s 
grand as any made by Edison within the objective. It is the result 
of the acquaintance of woman with her own nature and the nature of 

others. 

Through it she learns the meaning of sisterhood, and rises into the 
judicial, the impersonal. Here what Emerson calls '' the goitre of ego- 
tism" is diagnosed and cured, morbid self-consciousness and sickly senti- 
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mentality vanish, and sanity and reason are restored. To th 
clubs are educational. 

From an inchoate planet, one not yet groiro into a perfec 
perturbations are expected. Around its orbit the matured and ha 
planet swings in rhythmic music, true to the lairs of its being, 
youthTuI globe, where cyclones and earthquakes' shocks mark iu 
uous career, there are mental and moral oscillations, of which 
the external symbols. 

With that tender love which she shrouds in her heart of h< 
affection which is the divine essence of her being, woman sha 
balancing power upon our earth. It shall be ripened and compi 
when man and woman, side by side, shall consecrate their noble 
to the universal good. 

. " Distrust th« cine wbo tells jou to distrad; 
He lake» ihc measure of his oim small soul. 
And thinlis the world no larger." 

The Fkesident. The next in order is "The Moral Inl 
Women's Associations," by Charlotte Emerson Brown, of Ne 
president of the Federation of Clubs. 

THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF WOMEN's ASSOCIATIONS. 

Chaiuj3tte Euerson Brown. I come before you in no o 
pacity, but as an individual, to speak, by request of your comr 
the Moral Influence of Women's Associations. I stand now fc 
of them in particular, but for all in general. It is well for once 
these organizations together, for they are all parts of a comm 
ment, and up to certain limits, where their ways seem to part 
terests and aims are one. 

Whence came they? Three hundred years ago the frosts an< 
of ignorance, superstition, and semi -barbarism, that for ages \ 
nigh entombed the world, began to melt away. Mind, in 
favored nations, began to awake from its long slumber. Tl 
since, it is true, been eddies and counter-currents in the great 
progress, so that many have felt, at times, that the tide was sell 
ward. But these counter-indications have been all on the sd 
local, while the deep undertow has been ever moving towards 
and truer civilization. During these centuries everything haj 
By reason of schools, the printing-press, sieam, electricity, i 
agencies, governments, religion, literature, science, and even c 
itself, have been recreated. God in these latter days has bee 
all things new, a new heaven and a new earth, wherein shall d^ 
eousnesE. 

Nowhere have these great and gradual changes been more m 
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wonderfiil than in their relations to woman. She u being raised from a 
position of insignificance and irresponsibility to one of prominence and 
power. It is but lately that this great movement in behalf of woman 
has come fully to the surface and been recognized u a sociological 
fact. Education, under God, is the chief power that hu wrought her 
emancipation. 

Fifty years ago the idea prevailed that education for girls, except to a 
limited extent, of a superficial character, was a waste of time and money. 
That view was not often expressed in words, and the multitude were, 
probably, unaware that it existed in their own minds. They gave the 
subject no thought. In the Old World this same idea still largely obtains. 
A celebrated Englishman recently visited Wellesley College, and, on see- 
ing hundreds of college-girls in the chapel at devotions, said to a professor, 
'' What is the good to the girls of all this college training? I don't see 
that it improves their chances." To his mind the chief end of woman 
was marriage. There is some truth in his view, but a half-truth is usually 
the greatest of falsehoods. 

In this country the old, narrow, and debasing conception of woman's 
sphere, and of the training she needs to meet it successfully, is largely a 
thing of the past. It is now conceded, or begins to be, that girls should 
be educated equally with boys. Colleges of a higher order for girls are 
springing up in all directions. Many colleges, especially in the West, 
open their doors equally to both sexes ; and most of the Eastern Universi- 
ties have now at least an annex for the college training of girls. Co* 
education will soon become the rule. 

The noble men and women who began and encouraged this work of 
higher education for girls " builded better than they knew," for out of 
this quickening and enlargement of the minds of women has q[>ning, 
directly or indirectly, the whole sjrstem of women's organizations for 
woman's advancement and efiiciency in the world. When the girls were 
educated they began to feel their restraints, and also a consciousness of 
power. They looked into the old theories that had for ages kepi half 
the race in a condition of irresponsible ''desuetude." They saw the 
error and felt the wrong. A power from God came upon them, and, 
like Samson, they broke the withes that held them in bondage. For a 
time, of course, there was agitation and opposition, and this alike from 
men and women. 

^ No established order of things wu ever changed without a struggle. 
It is the glory of this change that it has come about quietly and with no 
din of war. Ridicule, sarcasm, and stale adverse argument have been 
used in abundance ; but the victory is won, and women, equally with men, 
are on the high-road to knowledge. Knowledge is power, by whomsoever 
it is possessed and rightly used. 
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I repeat, women's organizations, and their various linn 
grown largely out of that changed [>ublic sentiment tha 
value of thorough education for girls and boys alike. E< 
think, confer together, and then organize for work along d 
opportunity, inclination, and sense of duty dictate. It 
women, as they break from the old order of things and < 
new inspiration, do not organize for work in the same dir 
this would defeat the great end that is set before them. 
pathies and interests should be as broad as the world, a: 
one-sided, and partisan. And yet to secure efficiency the 
centrated action. Naturally, therefore, women of certain 
cies, environments, and persona! interests have joined ii 
to promote what they have most at heart and are best fitie< 

This Council is -called to consider the work, not of I 
tional organizations by and for women ; and they can 
scores. We have in the United States at least thirty gener 
of women for foreign missions, embracing thousands ol 
work for the elevation and Christian iiaiion of women in 
For home missionary work women are equally organized. 
Missionary Associations, Home and Foreign, have nearly d 
the sums of money previously contributed ; and in the s 
the number of workers. What a moral power is here 1 
ganizaiions by women have grown to gigantic proportions, 
point of view, are now chiefly relied upon to carry form 
overthrow of saloons and kindred agencies that arc cumnj 

What would the temperance movement be with worm 
organizations left out of it? The Association for the t 
Women and the General Federation of Women's Clubs i> 
tellectual, literary, social, and moral improvement. The 
the pioneer organization in its line of work, and by its 
addresses given at annual meetings, and in other ways, hi 
women's culture and general elevation. 

Women's literary clubs number hundreds, and brii 
mutual improvement not only women who are trained 
ferent fields, but with them a large number of womeK 
would find !ittle to do, and so would make but little imp 
club is a school for post-graduates. Whdt the local club 
who compose it the General Federation is to the local 
educational power where education is most needed, and 
increase possibilities and to inspire high aims. Already t 
the number of efficient workers in every field of wornan'i 

Societies in behajf of equal suffrage arc among the i 
persistent of women's organizations. It is claimed that 
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ment of women would purify politics and consummate needed reforms. 
The experiment will doubtless be fairly tried, and the disputed question 
will then be settled as to whether the entrance of women into politics 
will bring them down to the existing political level, or will exalt politics 
to woman's high moral standard. 

But I cannot even catalogue these national organizations of women. 
They are many, and each has its own field and works in its own way for 
woman's enlargement. They develop women as the photographer's pro- 
cess does the image on^is prepared plate. At first there comes over it a 
faint shadow ; then dark, irregular forms appear ; and a moment later the 
whole picture in perfect outline and detail comes out from the mist, a 
thing of beauty. Women's minds and hearts are brought out, clarified, 
and made beautiful by means of their various organizations that act on 
them as developers. 

Viewing these associations as a whole, the first fact that claims atten- 
tion is, that they are all grouped around moral centres. Those that pro- 
mote intellectual and social improvement have moral ends as their ulterior 
purpose. Morality, based on moral principles inwrought with the human 
soul, lies at the foundation of all that is great and good in the world. 
To promote morality, which is but another term for practical Christi- 
anity, is, first of all, woman's exalted mission. Here she sits enthroned 
as a queen, and the world does her reverence. What society in all its 
branches most needs is moral renovation ; and this can be secured only 
by moral means. Woman's work is to create and uphold correct moral 
sentiment; for moral sentiment is everywhere the controlling power. 
Vice never hides itself or flees away until a strong moral sentiment rises 
against it and makes its continuance impossible. So long as public senti- 
ment supports a wrong, that wrong will continue its desolations, legislate 
as we may; moral means, and no others, are adapted to moral ends. 
Should wonen forget this fundamental fact in carrying on their organized 
work, they would be shorn of their strength. But they have not for- 
gotten, and will not, for this, naturally, is woman's fortress. From it 
she goes forth to attack evil, and to it she brings the rewards of victory. 

The moral influence of women's organizations is seen along several 
lines, and nowhere more strikingly than in the effects they produce on 
the women themselves. How have women been changed in intellectual 
power, in ability to accomplish, and in relative position by reason of 
organized and combined endeavor? At the beginning they were ridi- 
culed, opposed, called strong-minded, and other epithets were applied 
that are now almost forgotten. Women through organized work have 
now a consciousness of strength, an independence of action, a confidence 
in themselves, and a determination to do what, in the circumstances, 
ought to be done, such u women never had till now. They not only 
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have this consciousness of power, but they are using it in all 
It is conceded in schools and colleges where co~educatioD exists 
women in att departments of scholarship »e the equals of f 
Most educated women are now engaged in some kind of oigu 

I am peisonall]' most familiar with the literary dab movei 
local and also in its federated capacity. And here I know 
correct thing" to be in membership. Society women, throngb 
ence, are being revolutionized in their tastes and habits of life, 
of capable but undeveloped women have, through these orj 
been waked up to a new sense of possibility, of hope, aod 
purpose. I know women who a few years ago were afraid ol 
voices, but now, by study and practice, they have acquired i 
thought, an elegance of diction, and a fascination of address 
ishes themselves not less than it does their friends. These dil 
ciations are training-schools for women, and arc fitting them 
endeavor in the interests of morality than they have previov 
upon. An army of efficient women is being raised up in iba 
lions fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and, to evil-doers, tci 
army with banners. 

Now, does the moral power end with its influence on 
workers? It is in a sense contagious, and so it inspires and i 
hearts of other women who arc outside of organizations, an 
their zeal and efficiency in every good work. Women are no 1 
they have been. They are waking up all along the line, i 
largely to women's organizations, a new era begins to daw; 
moral ideas are in the ascendant. Women's organizations do 
themselves on women ; they reach and move men also. Wo 
dition has been greatly changed in the last twenty-five years 
estimation and that of men. Taunts, jeers, and merriment at 
of women who go beyond attendance at sewing-circles have i 
among persons of low associations, ceased. Instead of ccnn 
who seek to be and to do something in the world now find 
ment and generous sympathy. This would not be so had 
turned from the beaten track of ages, struck out new lines < 
proved themselves qualified for their new positions, and so 
men — yes, and women too — that they could do well what they 
and that their inQuence was greatly needed. Had they not 
their place to-day would be essentially what it was fifly yean a; 

Nothing succeeds like success. Men and women rise or fa 
Men are nobler and stronger to-day because of what womc 
their organizations, arc doing for themselves and the work 
e.tcelling men in certain lines of work. Hence it is that mei 
to women, and ask them to do what, ■ few years ago, they ' 
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considered impossible, or, if possible, quite improper. Women now hold 
prominent positions in almost every department of Christian civilisation. 
Press associations, composed of women engaged in journalism and in 
authorship, show that these places are no longer occupied exclusively by 
men. Many of our best writers and most successful journalists are women. 
In the professions women are now largely represented. In medicine they 
are almost as numerous, or soon will be, as are men ; in certain departments 
of practice they equal if they do not excel them. 

Women are crowding into the legal profession, into the work of the 
Christian ministry, and as public lecturers they are now prominent. It 
begins to be seen that women more than men possess naturally the ora- 
torical temperament. As teachers, and- in college professorships, their 
fitness and success are universally conceded. If any public enterprise is 
to be undertaken for educational or benevolent ends, the work of collecting 
funds and of superintendence is thrown upon women ; and as for church 
building and support, and in missionary enterprises, men would give up 
in despair if women did not come to the rescue. In the approaching 
Columbian Exposition, women, equally with men, are called to share in 
the management. Turn where we will, look along all lines of bosineM, 
enter stores, business colleges, hospitals, and go even to battle-fields, and 
we find women everywhere. Recently it was far otherwise. 

Could all these lines of moral influence, flowing largely from women's 
organizations, be gathered, u may the rays of the sun, into a common 
focus, their moral brilliancy would approach the resplendent glory of the 
king of day. 

But what women's organisations have done in the past is only the 
prelude and pledge of what they are yet to achieve. They are increasing 
in number, in membership and influence, every day. And they no longer 
go forth under the ban of disfavor, but under the waving banners of ap- 
plaoie. What their moral influence will be when the twentieth century 
dawns who can say, except that it will double what it is to-day. 

And, yet, are women's organizations a finality? and do they mark the 
highest stage of human progress? Their influence and place for the pres- 
ent are unmistakable. They have yet much to do for the advancement 
of women, for the exposure of error, for the dethronement of vice, and 
for the general ongoing of Christian civilization. In the not distant 
future women may be compelled, not as a right to be claimed, but in the 
performance of patriotic and religious duty^ to descend into the turbid 
pool of politics, and there at the ballot-box help to turn the nation from 
the vortex of ruin towards which, by reason of unprincipled partisan 
politics, it may be drifting. It would not be the first time that woman's 
moral purpose and self-sacrifice have helped to save a nation. 

But in the final and perfected adjustment of society, men ami 
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fitCNB eadi o^er. la tkn 

tint their real nitcrcits are all 

they Bort offgmiae and voik 

rivabiei will have ceased. latcl* 

fer podtkm, and not the cucamstanoe of 

win dcterauae what pbce aaaa or woaua ^all oocapj. They will 

aad work together for coaaaioa ends. When plans for work are 

wiQ them, as bow, be, lint of ally the gaardiaas of 
; for the home is dK oaderijing insdtiitioB oC this world, aod its 
to Chriaian ctriliittioii is greater Aaa diat of any other, if not all 
paibined. WidihooK inviolable and secare,ciTilizatioQadvancei; 
this, have what efae we aaay, cirflization cannot exirt. 
The chief objection to woman's ocganiaed and broadening work bs % 
been, that it endangers the home by diiertii^ from it dK interest aad 
care diat are rsifnfial to its well-being. If it did this, the ofajectioa 
wonldbeTitaL What it does do is to qoalily mo t her s to do afore aad 
better work for their femilirt than wonld otherwise be possible. Noble 
^"«*T»^ is £v better than cold precept, and infinitdy better than ainlkl^ 
nndisctplined, or friroloos life. A comp ar ison of hooseholds wonld mdi- 
cate the wisdom of women's organisations. Kiampir is the highest aad 
Uiui^ g tAt aMwal inftomrr. If a mother wonld train her diild wisely, ^ 
anst be hexsdf what she woold like it to become. Woman's insdact 
and aMwal sense may be trastcd to protect her home. 

If woaaen in the last qoarter of a century have wroqght so m^tilj ia 
their own behalf, and for the world, apart from men, what may we eqiect 
to see accomplished when men and wooien unite in common organiiatioat, 
and work together on the high plane of moral and Christian integrity for the 
common weal ? Then will go op the shoot of victory. In that day the 
New Jerasalem shall come down from God out of heaTcn, and hb taber- 
nade diall be with men. 

The PusiDEXT. The next in order is Florence Balgamie, of London, 
England, the representative of the British Women's Temperance Associa- 
tion, and Women's Tradcs^Uoions. Her subject is, '* What Organization 
has Done for English Women." We who greeted her in soch rousing 
foshioo will rejoice to hear again her cheering voice. The audience will 
be glad to know that she has more time than any other person, a courtesy 
we extend our friends from across the briny. (To Miss Balgamie.) Yoa 
have thirty minutes. 

WHAT ORGAXIZATIOX HAS DONE FOE ENGLISH WOSnOr. 

Miss FLcHtENCE Balgarnis. Madam President, ladies, and gentle* 
men, — 1 do indeed feel the very kind courtesy extended to me as a stranger, 
but I 1h^ I shall not trespass too long on this especially kind &vor. 
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I have been asked to speak on what organisation has done for Eng« 
lish women. I think, ladies and gentlemen, that organisation has done 
for English women very much what it has done for American women. It 
has extended our sympathy, increased our self-respect, developed activity, 
courage, and comradeship, and enthusiasm for the needs and wants of 
others. But you will forgive me if I say, and I say it in no spirit of 
flattery, that I think from what I have seen of American women that 
organisation has taught them more of real religious toleration and sisterly 
love. Organization has enabled women to become a power in England. 

We have, as you all know, lately gone through a great political 
crisis in connection with Mr. Pamell and the Irish affairs. When the 
results of that suit were first made known in England, the editors of 
the leading newspapers hesitated; they did not know what their party 
leaders might wish, or what their party leaders might think ; and even 
before our great leader, that " grand old man," Mr. Gladstone (applause), 
had given his opinion, I am proud to say that English women had, through 
the newspaper press, by letters, and on the platform, declared that a man 
who was guilty of perfidy in private life was not fit to be a public leader in 
our country. 

Now, as representing various societies, I will briefly sketch the various 
phases which organisation has taken. I can to-night enumerate only four : 
they are temperance organizations, local government organizations, politi- 
cal organizations, and last, but not least (for my heart is more in this than 
in any other), trades unions associations for the working-women of the 
country. In our temperance organization we have learned much from 
America. So far as I can observe, we in England are, I regret to think 
it, a much more drunken nation than you are. I do not see the same 
number of public-houses in this favored land. I am afraid, although we 
have four hundred women's associations, that we have not done what you 
have. The reason is this, that we are under an aristocratic form of gov- 
ernment, and these people have a vested interest in the drink traffic ; and 
until our nation becomes more thoroughly democratized, we fear we shall 
not succeed in suppressing the drink traffic. But we have succeeded 
through our women's organizations in limiting the drinking-saloons and 
in reducing the number of licenses granted to the sellers of drink. 
Also, when our conservative government, within two years, attempted to 
endow the publicans at the expense of the people, we women assembled , 
with men in Hyde Park, and on the platforms of that park protested ( 
against the injustice. I am glad to say that we had a citizen of this city ( 
with us on that occasion, and right good service did she do us 1 * I refer \ 
to Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, who, last spring, stood with us upon our platform 
and pleaded for the cause of temperance as opposed to the endowment of 
the drinking- saloon. 
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In our local go feii n nc n t we have developed, hot not like joor Wjoao^ 
which has given the pariiatt«enurj vole to women. Bot we do nocdapn. 
We work on, and we have been working for nearly aqoaiter of a centay, 
and we shall go on woriung until we obtain that vote. Somebody darii| 
the evening has said that ** nothing socceeds like success." Now, I U 
that sometimes there is nothing so soccessfal as a thoroogh, good ddeH 
It puts fresh courage and fresh strength into men and women to be beHeSt 
Welly we have been beaten I We have tried num y a time throogk ov 
political organizations to obtain the vote, and we have been ddettei 
But we are like an old woman I once knew. She was am old Yoffc^R 
woman, one of the sturdy old sort that is passing away. In the cook 
of her long life she had had in succession three husbands. When Ini- 
band number three was dead, I went to condole with her, and I said tk 
platitudes usual on such occasions. But after I had exhausted myself bf 
shouting into her very deaf ear, she turned upon me and said, '' Oh, ay 
dear, don't take on so ; I am used to burying husbands." (Laughter.) 
And sure enough, when I called upon thb good lady some six montki 
after, she had just taken unto herxlf husband number four 1 Nov, ve 
are very much in this same condition. If we have been defeated withow 
bill for obtaining the parliamentary franchise for womeny as each yeir 
comes round we reintroduce it, and we shall reintroduce it until we gel a 
bill which enfranchises woman. 

But thb struggle for the vote has done much for us. We women of 
Great Britain now possess all the votes which men possess, excqit die 
parliamentary vote. We have the right to vote at seven elections wkkfc 
deal with the school boards, municipal government, local govemmcBt, 
poor-law government, — in fact, we have a right to declare what ma 
shall expend the rates and taxes which we have to contribute. Mon- 
over, we may be elected to serve upon the school boamls, and a Ui|e 
number of women serve in that capacity. What is more, the men vp 
us to do it. It is not so many years ago that a representative of the 
Men's Liberal Association (what is called the Men's Liberal Four Hbb- 
dred) did me the honor to wait upon me and ask me to run with the 
men as a candidate for the school board. I am glad to say that ges- 
erally men are welcoming the women in this respect. In the few pUca 
where they do not, women possess sufficient voting power to return their 
own women candidates, irrespective of the men. I can point to a receot 
case of a friend of mine, where the men, having refused to support t 
woman candidate, were, as the poll advanced, only too glad to obtiii 
the superfluous votes of the women, because the woman candidate hid 
received enough and was at the head of the polL 

We are now in the midst of a great struggle in England; We hait 
lately obtained the vote for the County Councils, which, though, of 
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coane, not so important, are analogous to your State and Territorial gov- 
ernments. We have lately obtained the power of voting for those gov- 
ernments. And more, a few of ns women headed by the candidates of 
Aberdeen were determined to carry our own women candidates, and we 
carried two County Councils and elected a third ; but the defeated gen- 
tleman who had been rejected at the polls brought a lawsuit and turned 
out Lady Sandhurst, who had been placed at the head of the poll, and 
was himself placed in her stead. Another defeated candidate sued Miss 
Jane Cobden, a daughter of Richard Cobden, and she has been forced to 
pay a fine of something like six hundred dollars — for doing what ? Simply 
for doing as her constituents told her, — ^voting in the County Council of 
London. This is a question which, I rejoice to say, is arousing good 
men and good women all over the country ; and, as defeat points finally 
to success, it will lead in time to the greatest victory women have ev^r 
accomplished in our country. 

In regard to political organixation, I am going to speak only for the 
Liberals. The Conservatives have huge organizations ; I believe some 
half-million women are in the Primrose League. But I am a thorough- 
going Liberal, and I am not going to represent that organization. The 
Liberal League, the Liberal Federation, is smaller in numbers, but it is 
big in brains, big in enthusiasm, and big in courage. It includes some 
one hundred and forty associations under their respected president, Mrs. 
W. E. Gladstone. What these associations do may interest you. Like 
you, we have our annual meetings, when some three hundred to four 
hundred delegates from all parts of the country assemble in London. We 
conduct our business very much like the House of Commons ; we have 
our divisions leaving the house, and we have our tellers; and, like the 
House of Commons, we have some quarrels now and then. What is more, 
we are beginning to have a power in constituencies. Sometimes it will 
happen that the men of a constituency will elect a man for Parliament, 
and he will very well please the men, but it may happen that when he 
comes before the Woman's Liberal Association, and they hear him talk 
and ask him questions, they may not be so well pleased with him as the 
men are. 

Only the other day, just before leaving London, I attended a meeting 
of women and took part in questioning a candidate. We had two reso- 
lutions ready, one pledging to canvass for him and work for him and 
speak for him ; and the other merely to thank him for his speech. This 
good gentleman, as it happens, was* not in favor of suffrage for women, 
and so, instead of passing the resolution supporting him, we merely passed 
the resolution thanking him. And I auure you that he looked no little 
discomfited. 

We also are able to hold many lectures and meetings, and we do not 
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despise sewing-meetings. Some of the associations send thousands of 
dollars' worth of clothing to the poor evicted Irish tenants who are ia 
soch dire distress. Moreover, sbmetimes — now I do not suppose this 
would ever happen here, in such a rich country — do yoo know that in Eng- 
land the men build magnificent club-houses for their political associations^ 
and they have not the money to pay for them? What we women some* 
times do is to have a basaar, and I have known them to raise as much as 
$15,000 to pay the debts which the men had incurred in their dobs. 
(Laughter.) I do not regret it, because it is a very good thing to pot 
men under an obligation ; and then we look to them in return to elect 
condidates to Parliament who will give a straight, manly, honorable vote 
which shall give the Parliamentary vote to women. 

There is hardly an election which takes place in England now but the 
wire-pullers write up to London, or some other important city, saying, 
''Send us down the best woman speaker you can to help our candidate 
through.'* The women who do not speak go down in nombers, and they 
canvass, — a very bad system, indeed. Unfortunately, we do it ; that is, we 
go from house to house. We poor women who are not fit to give a vote 
go around and call upon Mr. Jones, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown, and ask 
them to come to the polls. We are not bright enough to vote ; but we 
are so bright that we can go and educate the men politically, and bring 
them up to the polls. (Applause.) Now, of course we think this a very 
ridiculous and anomalous state of things, and even the House of Commons 
is beginning to see it. We have a majority in the House of Commons 
pledged to support our claims. 

Now, lastly, though, as I said, not least, I come to the question nearest 
to my heart, — which is the banding together of the poor wage*eaming 
women who are defenceless in their present unorganized condition. I have 
been very much struck by a paragraph which appeared this morning in the 
Washington Post Allow me to read it : '' Dear ladies," it says, ** do not 
forget the wage-earning women. Devise some plan for helping and bettering 
this large class of your sisters." Now, I feel, and I know that all the good 
women on the platform feel, that that is one of the most vitally important 
questions with which we have to deal. I am somewhat acquainted with 
the returns, by Mr. Carroll D. Wright in his valued book, about the con- 
dition of the working-women in the State of New York ; and I see with 
regret that the underpaying and overworking of women is not confined 
to England and the older countries of Europe. Depend upon it, if this 
country is to keep up its grandeur, and if our country, England, is to 
keep up its grandeur, we must see that even the lowest and the poorest 
and the feeblest in our midst have some organization upon which they can 
stand. Now we are doing something, though that something is not as 
great as I could wish it to be. 
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Only a few months ago there came to the little office which we have 
set up in the Whitechapel Road, — that dreadful road in the east end of 
LondoUy-p-there came to that office a young widow. She had been work- 
ing with many other women in a factory for many yean at a wage of 
something under four dollars a week. But suddenly, without any given 
reason, her master reduced that wage to two dollars and fifty cents, and 
she came out with the other women, hoping to find better work, but 
failed. She belonged to no trades-union ; she had no one to help her, 
and she came up the stairs to our little room, and said, '' I cannot go 
home ; I have been pacing the street the whole day and I cannot go 
home, because I have three little children there, and I cannot bear to 
hear them cry for bread." That is the condition of the unorganised 
working-women of England. But I am glad to say that better dajfs are 
coming. We have some organizations formed, and we are going on 
rapidly forming others. In one city in Scotland they have at the present 
moment five thousand women in one trades organisation, with a balance 
in the bank of ten thousand dollars. In other towns they have smaller 
organizations. In London, the most difficult of all cities to work, we are 
forming unions among the confectioners, the umbrella-makers, the rope* 
makers, and, what is more, in some of these organizations we have been 
able to raise the underpaid and overworked women to a better plane, 
although we have had to go through all the difficulties of a prolonged 
strike. 

I am glad to say that the labor leaders, whom I have the honor of 
knowing, such as John Burns, are on the side of women, and right noble 
service do they do us. During this winter we have had sixteen weeks of 
frost ; and, in spite of that, one hundred women were out of work, rope* 
making women, standing all day long from morning to night at the door 
of their factory doing picket duty to persuade other persons not to go in 
and take their places. Though those women were starving, living on a 
miserable pittance, there they stood in their scanty shawls at the cold 
comer of the street, some with babies in their arms, for sixteen weeks. 
Some of them had been earning only two cents an hour. There they 
stood asking that their wages might be raised to four cents an hour. 
Though they did not obuin all they asked, they have obuined much ; 
and at the end of sixteen weeks they were able to return to work under 
highly-bettered conditions. 

Now, I ask you, as I ask myself, to take the cause of the working-women 
to heart. It is a sacred cause, it is a noble cause, it is a cause in which 
all may unite with heart and hand. And oh, I do feel in coming here, 
that we women in England and you women in America are joining in one 
great international movement. The time is coming when we shall od 
hear the word " enemy," nor the word " foreigner ;" we shall all be one. 
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Exposition will now present to as the voosan's point of viev of that gictt 
enterprise. Mrs. Potter FdnMr, of ChicagOt F^nesident of the Boiid, 
will speak« and will introdoce the otiber ladies of the 
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BUTHA Hoxoas PAUoau Daring die sesnon in CSiicago of tk 
Board of Lady Managers of the World's Cofannbian Coeu^»oa ia 
November last, a tdegiam was received from your Secretary inviti^ dK 
Board to send a delegate to this mteting of the Women's C'^^^^^^ The 
Board did me the honor to appoint me its representative, and I came to 
listen and learn in this assembly of women of broad views and high idesk, 
and I feel assured that the purposes of oar Board will be greatly farthered 
by oar having been pat in sympathetic tooch with the leaders of thooght 
in the various departments of woman's work. I thank yoo heartily lor 
the coortesy so cordially extended, and especially for being allowed to 
interrupt for a few moments the conise of yoor interesting eaerciaes to aj 
a few words about what the Board of Lady Managers prc^ioses to do at 
the Ezpositioo. 

A magnificent site has been assigned ns, and two hnndred thoonad 
dollars appropriated for the construction of the Woman's Boilding, whi^ 
will undoubtedly be kept as a permanent memorial of woman's work after 
the Fair is over. In it all women's organisations and convocations will 
find a home. This building is to be designed by a woman, competitite 
sketches having already been advertised for from the women architects of 
the country ; three prixes of one thoosand, five handred« and two hnndred 
and fifty dollars, respectively, being ofiered for the three best designs. 
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We hope, by thus calling attention to the work of women in architecture, 
to aid them to occupy a field which naturally belongs to them, that of do- 
mestic architecture, for every man spoils many houses while he is gradually 
being educated by the women for whom he builds to know what is re- 
quired in a home. 

We shall try to provide in this building for all possible wants of women, 
having in view a Bureau of Information, with interpreters and guides for 
strangers, parlors, and balconies where ladies may rest and chat, an ezhib- 
itor's club-room, a model kitchen, where demonstration lessons may be 
given, we hope, without charge, a loan exhibit of Colonial, Old Dutch, 
Scandinavian, and other relics, recalling the early history of our country 
and the various nationalities from which we are sprung, and also of objects 
developed in the home by the taste of woman. One wing of the building 
will possibly be devoted to showing the reform and charitable organisa- 
tions originated and carried on by women, and the other to the exhibit 
which will be tent by our auxiliary associations formed through the instru- 
mentality of our foreign ministers in the countries to which they are 
accredited, and by means of which we shall be enabled to indicate the 
condition and attainments of women in every part of the world. We 
shall have also an Administration Room, Committee Rooms, and an 
Assembly Room for all lectures, congresses, and assemblies which may be 
desired by women. In the main gallery there will probably be special 
exhibits of the most brilliant achievements of woman's hand and brain ; 
these will doubtless be, in many cases, duplicates of objects entered for 
competition in the general exhibit under the regular classification, the 
duplicates being placed in our building, to emphasize the fact that they are 
the work of women. 

In reading a list of the organisations represented here, it occurred to 
me that we might obtain also a most unusual exhibit from the missionary 
stations in the inaccessible and unfrequented parts of the earth, and I beg 
the ladies representing missionary societies to realize that they may aid 
both themselves and us by showing the life and work of women in heathen 
countries. If a child-widow, for instance, from zunana, could be brought 
with her native dress and surroundings, and the suffering and inhumanity 
to which she is subjected shown, it would arouse such an interest in the 
subject as years of talk would not produce. The native weaving, pottery, 
ornaments, costumes, household utensils, etc, from these countries would 
also t>e of the greatest interest and value. 

We are fortunate in thus being able to present our plans and to ask 
nothing from the ladies but their sympathetic co-operation, and an expres- 
sion of their views as to how the cause of woman may best be served ; our 
building and iu facilities being offered free of charge to all the women of 
the country. 
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For Uie fint time in oar history, tiK aiotliai» wivcs» and daqghten ef ^ 
miai hswe been permitted to jonst in the manasemeot of an important 
national enterprise, and have been allowed the high bat demoralisiaf 
privilege of slipping their fingers into the national parse, in order thst 
they might prepare an object-ksKm shoving the pi ogress of vosua 
cfairing the cen tm y in which educational and other privil^es have beea 
accorded her. We wish to show that with the enlargement of her oppor 
tonities her q>here has extended and broadened, until she now worb 
snccessfally in almost every field heretofore given iq> ezdnsividy to msa, 
that she can do many things and do them all well, and that there are ao 
inteUectnal heights she cannot scale. Hers are essentially the arts of peace 
and progress, and her best work is shown in the reforms she has had the 
coorage and the ideality to inaognrate against time-honored wrongs, boA 
l^islative and social, and in the gradnal elevation of the standard of 
morality. 

We feel the necessity of showing this beantiinl influence and die ad- 
vance which it has cansed, hot are handicapped by the f^tit that the mort y 
valuable part is ^iritual, and that it is difficult to show progress in abstrsct 
things except by a mass of statistics, which become significant only wfaea 
intelligently and sympathetically read. Wifl you not aid us widi your 
eiq>erience and thought to show woman's work as a beautiful whole, with 
its animating spirit, and not as a mere mass of material things? We widi 
the World's Fair of 1893 ^^ ^ memorable as a great exhibitioo, greater] 
than any which ever preceded it, but we also wvAk its history to be a goldea 
page in the annals of woman's advancement. 

We urgently request, therefore, that each organization represented here 
appoint a committee of five of its most able women to consider the work 
we are trying to do for our sex at the Fair, and to present to us at an early 
date their suggestions and advice as to how we may best accomplish the 
great end we have in view, and to inform us in what manner their asBoda* 
tions will be able to co-operate with our Board in its work; and we aik 
that they send their suggestions, applications for space, etc, to our head- 
quarters in Chicago, where they will be gladly received and most carefully 
considered and acted upon. 

The Board of Lady Managers, in reciprocation of the hospitality and 
fraternal feeling shown it, has great pleasure in asking that when the mem- 
beis of this distinguished body and the many associations here r ep re s ented 
visit the coming Exposition, as of course they will, they at once make 
themselves known to the representatives of our Board, who will be glad to 
receive and welcome them in the Woman's Building, where every con- 
venience and facility for their comfort will be provided. The Board also 
most cordially and pressingly invites this Council to hold its International — 
meeting in Chicago at the time of the Columbian Exposition, when it will 
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place at the service of the ladies the Assembly-Room in the Woman's 
BoildiDg, and should that not prove large enough, through our Congress 
Anziliaryy the magnificent Auditorium can be secured for the meeting of 
the International Council of Women. 

At the dose of her address, Mrs. Palmer gave notice 
that all women's organizations would have room provided 
for them in the Woman's Building, and the attendant ex- 
penses for printing, clerks' work, etc, would be defrayed. 

She then introduced Virginia C. Meredith. 

TUB OOLUMBIAK EXPOSITION. 

Virginia C. MsRSDrrH. During the past four days this Council has 
been hearing of great and grand reforms, — supreme aims, — ^hearing of the 
final things that are to make the millennium. We have seen, as it were, 
the glittering pinnacle of a spire suspended in mid-air, and we are bade 
to finish the temple, — to build the turrets, to design the windows, to rear 
the walls, to make the floors, and to put in the great foundation-stones. 
I am sore I will not be misunderstood when I venture to say that the 
Colombian Exposition is destined to be one of the masterful forces that 
will hasten the millennium, but its work begins with the other end of the 
edifice ; its influence will be the strong, homely foundation, that mayhap 
shall be laid so deep as to be beyond the sight of mortal eye, but none the 
less solid and true. I refer to a new and consecrated use of money made 
possible and probable by the admission of women to the industrial field, 
and the Exposition will set new and broad boonds to this field. 

Money is the very best of all the inventions of man, and because it is 
so, the pursuit of it absorbs his best thought, engages his keenest energies 
and most earnest efforts. Men have, however, desecrated money since as 
well as before St. Paul declared that the love of it is the root of all eviL 
Is it unreasonable to hope, is it visionary to predict that the real reform 
of the times is indicated by the present forceful impulse among women 
to pot effort, energy, and ability into industrial channels, where earning 
capacity is the measure of success? Her real part in our civilization is to 
consecrate money to noble uses. When a woman earns money we do not 
expect her to build up a fortune, nor do any of the colossal things of com* 
merce; but we do expect when she earns them that she will consecrate 
dollars to their beauty-buying and life-inspiring uses. Then money, like 
heiieU; will be 

** tbt swcd praenot 
Of a good dilTiiscd, tad la diil«tion crtr niort imcatt.** 

^peed the day when all children shall have beauty in home, in raiment, 
and all about them, when opportunity shall open wide to noble living. 
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This, then, is the nltimate reason that justifies woman in attempting 
to earn money, — justifies her in conquering for her own uses the indottrial 
vocations. 

The employer delights in low wages, and so it has come to pass thit 
women have not only made new places for themselves, bat have diq)laced 
men in many pursuits, — ^how often and to what degree we expect to show 
you at the great Exposition of 1893* 

The Board of Lady Managers is composed of women from all the 
States and Territories, with every shade of opinion, political, religiois, 
intellectual, and social, but quite alike in a high conception of patriotic 
duty and of responsibility in being faithful to the industrial interests of "" 
all women. So large a proportion of the members of the Board are pFM- 
tical business women, with a clear comprehension of the bread-winning \ 
side of life, that that element is the determining force in the plans and / 
purposes of the Board. We have photographers, painters, real-estate 
agents, philanthropists, artists, doctors, lawyers, authors, editors, fimiien, 
f teachers, and even capitalists in our membership. 

The act of Congress which creates the Board of Lady Managers pre- 
scribes general duties, but declares this one thing specifically, — the precise 
wording is this,—*'' The Board may appoint one or more members of all 
committees authorized to award prizes for exhibits which may be produced ~~ 
in whole or in part by female labor." This constitutes our opportunity to 
serve the cause of women in the industrial world, because it iro^es that . 
some means must be used to discover, when an article is entered for com- 
petition, whether or not women have been employed at all or in any ca- 
pacity in its production. We want to know just what the labor of women 
has done and is doing, — ^whether it be with the shoe or the tin tip on the 
shoe-string, whether it be the engine or the brass tack in the plush-covered 
seat of the engineer. We do not expect Miss Willard to exhibit a reformed 
inebriate, but we do expect her to exhibit the labor of her brain, — the book 
that embodies her thought. We expect the woman who weaves the carpet 
to be recognized, and we have made it possible for the woman who designed 
the pattern of the carpet to say, •* This is my work." 

The Director-General, when requested by our President, cheerfuUy con- 
sented to have printed upon the entry blanks this question : " Please state 
if the labor of women was employed in the production of this article, and 
also what per cent." You will be gratified to hear that in the thousands 
of entries now being made in the Chicago office in but one case has this 
question not been answered. In this way we are to secure the data which 
will enable us to present the greatest illustration that has ever been possible ^ 
of what women are doing in this world. You may look forward with 
interest to the final report to be made to Congress by the Board of Lady 
Managers. 
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If it shall be decided by the Board to point oat by some device thoae 
articles to which the brain and hands of women have contribnted, we shall 
be able to present an object-lesson, the magnitude of which will be a reve> 
lation, and which will be specially gratifying to those who believe that 
energy and ability should be unfettered. Of course, it may be said that 
if as women we have already attained to a plane where we find ourselves 
willing and anxious to go into the general exhibition with open and fair 
competition, it seems somewhat inconsistent to wish by another method to 
separate, or rather lo emphasise, the work of women. I will grant that this 
desire is a relic of the dark ages, a sort of ghost of dead times; person- 
ally, however, I do want this ghost to walk just this once. I should not 
wish the device or the sign to be conspicuous, — ^not glaring or in the nature 
of a placard, but rather so small that it would have to be sought in order 
to be seen. I would rely on natural curiosity and interest to hunt the em- 
blem that told the story of woman's work. My personal fancy is for a 
tiny silver crescent, because the industrial donuin of woman is now 



"s 
That my anguriiig hope layi will come to the fsIL** 

And if our treasury does not permit, would not the women of our respective 
States be glad to present the little silver crescent that would mark the work 
of woman, and afterwards serve as a souvenir for every girl and woman 
who has contributed in producing an article worthy of exhibition in the 
great Columbian Fair? "^ 

When one recalls the fact that in some of the older States one-third of 
the entire number engaged in industrial pursuits are women, it seems not 
unfitting that women should have a place of authority in this great indus- 
trial Exposition. When one observes year by year a greater proportion of 
the women earning wages deserting the lower callings to enter the higher 
pursuits, where more of brain and trained physical force are required, it 
would seem that every generous soul should help and not hinder in this 
first opportunity women have had to act under the authority of govern-, 
ment 

At the dose of Mrs. Meredith's address, Mrs. Palmer 
introduced Mrs. Charles M. Henrotin. 

THX BOARD OP LADY MANAGERS OP THE COLUIIBIAN XXPOSmOM. 

Mrs. Charlis M. Hrnrotin. To insure the complete success of the 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in 1893, ^^ marvellous advance which 
art, science, literature, education, government, jurisprudence, morals, 
charity, and religion have made during this century should be exem- 
plified in suiuUe exhibiu or by congresses. It is proposed to hold a 
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of co o ycgcs ia cosaectkMi widi iSt^CAamkAuL E^MxidoB, tkrt 
dM grat M^ievcmaits ia st aad kiadml sdenccs dwrid be oooadoed, 
pins ptopcned to adhnaoe ^ukjjI lod ipfcuil cdo c rti oo, and tiM icsdli 
alreadj atuioed ooapued witib die ideak of die cdacator, iciwtiM, 
^i?"»5f i«t , iif li i initiriiB , in a vofd, dnt die gremt diiiikeii of die 
vorld ^oold Mcc die gicM vofken. AU dm dixsKioo of iodil, 
eooooaict aad monl qoocioBs bj leptesottative men and wobma of 
an aatioos wfll rvpdELj adiraace dK era of ualvenal brodierbood aad 



Coograi A vdHarj of die C o iumbiaB Ei pos iik Mi was fisrawd to 
aad carry oa these ooagicaes. la Fvis durhig 1S89, tventf- 
six gparate co i ^ e M cs acre lidd to coandcr all braacbes of abtfract 
dnn^gbt* Biaterial advaaceneat, aad social qaotioas. We hope that die 

of coapcses held ia Chka^ dari^ 1S93 ^^ exceed die 

heldat theFuii 



The dikf oflfeeis of the Diiectorj aie abo the oiiccis of die Coofiev 
The memberdiip is twofold: lirtt, acdvc mnabnil up of 
pqs c ms residii^ in Chicago, who will hate diaige of fonainc local oon- 
aiittees, secnring places in which dK coagrcsKS can be hdd, pnmding 
coamuttce-rooms, receiTing the distingaidied gaests, caring lor their 
comfort and pleasare ; we trust that the hospitality of oar city ia die 
past is sofficicndy known to w ar r ant yon ia bdieriag that we will do ov 
best; second, an honorary and corresponding meadxiship^ sobdivided 
into fordgn and American bran^cs. TheK members wiD concspond 
sritib the chairmen of the local committee^ qieal in die coogresKS, form 
committees oatside of Chicago, and s ug g e st topics of disciBsion aad 
namrs of speakeii. 

A woman's branch has been appointed by the World's Congress 
Amuliary to take charge of the special congresses, to provide a coa- 
lenient and efficient means of commonication and co-operation b et # een 
the varioos organizations of women that may desire to hold or to partici- 
pate in the congresses. A general committee of fourteen women has been 
appointed, with Mrs. Potter Filmer, President of the Board of Lady 
Managers, as the President of the branch. This geneial committee has 
appointed sab committees apon Social and Economic Reforms ; Temper^ 
ance; Charities and Philanthropies; Churches; Missions; Physidaiv; 
Authois, including Journalists; Painters, Sculptots, and other Artists; 
Musicians, and Reception. 

The controUing purpose of the Woman's Branch of the Auxiliary will 
be to bring all the departments of woman's progress into harmoniois 
relations with each other and with the Kke achievements of men, to the 
end that the utmost attainable completeness and unity may characterise 
the World's Congresses of 1893, without materially impairing the proper 
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identity and distinguishing features of woman's contributions to the 
marvellous progress of the nineteenth century. 

Differing religious denominations, temperance societies, schools of 
medicine, and other organizations will work in harmony to secure a result 
in which all are alike interested, and to obtain which the Auxiliary will 
endeavor to exercise the highest impartiality and justice. It will aim to 
secure the best presentation of the best aspect of every sincere and com- 
mendable effort to attain a result beneficial to mankind, leaving the 
comparative merits of the competing institutions to the judgment of the 
enlightened world. 

The Woman's Branch will open communications with women's organi- 
zations and with individuals in all parts of the world on subjects indi- 
cated by the names of the respective committees. The committee will 
give information, answer inquiries, receive and invite suggestions, and 
form plans to facilitate all the work in charge. 

Special congresses will be convened to consider those social and eco- 
nomic subjects interesting to women and affecting the social conditions 
under which they live, — as temperance, equal political rights, social 
purity, labor questions, combination, co-education, co-operation, strikes, 
mutual-benefit associations, dress-reform, etc. ; especially will the trades 
and occupations be considered which underlie the construction and carry- 
ing on of the household life. 

The women of Chicago look to the women of the United States and 
Europe to assist them in realizing this grand conception. For the first 
-^ time in the history of modem civilization, woman has received govern- 
mental recognition which places her shoulder to shoulder with man to 
work in behalf of a national cause. 

The world is suffering to-day because women are perforce dumb 
about municipal, state, and national affairs. We must each and every 
one embrace this opportunity to be heard in the councils of the nations. 
The women of to-day must lead in the vanguard of social and political 
-^ reform, for they are destined to be the moral and spiritual leaders of the 
new civilization. There is no principle so little recognized among men 
and women as that of loyal co-operation, and the participation of women 
in the congresses will emphasize and strengthen that principle. 

Come to Chicago in 1893, bringing with you your best thought, and 
then place your great and good deeds before the world. Help us to 
realize what seemed the other day but a dream, ** the blessed equality of 
man and woman in the realms of abstract thought and in all that goes to 
make life dear to the intellect, beautiful to the eyes, and precious as an 
ideal." 
I We desire above all a full represenution of the working-women. 
Committee-rooms and audience-halls will be provided free of expense for 
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to Chiaigo, wmd bring with yon jour aduef^ 

Its in material things; come coomd together as to joor needs sodaDj, 
legaU jT, and moraDj. 

We need every amodation of women in the United States and Earopev 
to help nsy — the women of the Farmeri' Alliance, the tempermce amt, 
the dobs, the woridng-women's amodatioiis, die women of die fibenl 
proiesBons. In these gieat national and anireml coogiesKS ve vil 
learn to know each other's needs and necessities. The grand tnrth of 
the inteidependence of men and women, worker and Uiinker, hand aad 
brsin, will be realised. 

We trost that these conferences and ooogiesses wiD be of hstiof 
educational and material adrantage to the toilers of the world. Apia I 
beg each and every one of yon to come and help ns in 189^ reaK» 
bering diat ** in union is strength, in comcfl b wisdom.*' 

Miss WuxAED. We will now hear from '*Qoeen Isabdht" by Qaeei 
Isabdla Hooker, who will %ptMk abont it. 



THS Qusmf 

Tsanifj-A Beecher Hookxe. Friends, I am afraid yoo will diink thtf' 
we World's Fair women are going to be as "terrible as an army with bm- 
ners.'* because here we are on this Nadonal Board so ably represented bf 
oor President, Mrs. Pdmer. I want yon to miderstand that I too haft 
the honor of being on that Board, and have already been to Chicago sod 
had my expenses paid, and my per diem, just as if I were a maa. 
(Langhter.) Bat now I want to tell yon about the queen that made thii 
whole celebration possible, and I am thankful that I inherited her name. 
If we all emulate her virtues, then indeed you may be thankful that yoa 
started from her. I have double honors, you see ; I am representative 
from my Congressional District of Connecticut, and have been elected 
Vice>Fresident of this Queen Isabella Association, and the grandest thiag 
of the Association is, it has accepted those political dirisions, the Coa- 
gressional Districts, and it is going to make five women in every Congrei- 
sional District take hold and help in this great World's Fair. We have 
pigeon-holes already arranged for every Congressional District for the 
names of these representatives, and they are to render an account every 
week and every month between now and 1895. ^^ ^^^ going to make 
the women work for themsdves 1 

We are so thankful that Congress for once has recognized that we aic 
although we hate the term ** ladies,** usually ; we know the Congres 
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bat been the Lords of Creation so long that perhaps it is time there were 
some ladies^ and we accept that against our faith. We propose, theUy in 
this democratic fashion, that every woman shall help her country during 
this Fair by sending one dollar for the erection of a building. We have 
the plan of it here. We are going to erect the building by contributions 
of one dollar from every woman in the United States who is willing to 
send it, and there she shall have a home at the Fair, and help decide what 
shall be done with it when it is over ; and we propose to have offices there 
ready for the councils of women of each profession and trade, which they 
can occupy through the whole session. I cannot go into particulars be- 
cause that bell Will ring. (Laughter.) 

I want to say a word about the only opposition that I have heard to 
this organization which shall give women a place to come together and 
confer with each other, and have their committee-rooms at their service all 
through the Council where no strangers ;hall be admitted. We are a 
close corporation of women. We want to get together and talk through 
the whole six months on the subjects in which we are interested. Then 
we have our Congress Chamber for public discussions. But besides this, 
every woman who will pay five dollars is to own a statue of Queen Isa- 
bella, which is to be carved and wrought out of the brain of Harriet Hos- 
mer, and we are to pay her just as much for her statue as if she were a 
^ man. So I invite you all to send five dollars for the statue of the queen, 
and one dollar to make you a member of this Association. The five dol- 
lars is to go for the sutue of the queen ; and when it is over, then we 
stockholders who pay the five dollars own the statue, and will decide 
where we will put it. I have decided now where I want it put, — bright 
in the rotunda, under the dome of the Capitol in Washington. The 
statesmen are at the capital, and I want them to see the woman who 
made it possible for them to be there. 

Now, here is our woman architect who has devised this building for 
us. She has given us the sum total of what it will cost, and it is to be 
within our means. I want to introduce her to you because her name is 
Minerva, and Minerva was the Goddess of Wisdom. We want wisdom ; 
' that is what we have not had for a good while. So we. have got Minerva 
• to make the plan for our building, and we are sure it will be a success. I 
want to show her to you myself. ^ 

Mrs. Hooker asked Miss Minerva Parker to come to the 
front of the platform, and then she introduced her to the 
audience. 

Mas. HooKtiL The only objection to our project which I hav« 
heard is that Isabella, that queen of queens, was a Roman CathoUc, and 
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Da. Locr Waits. Geatlenea aad ladies, — ^I wish 00)7 to emphiwe 
ooe point ia Mis. Hooker's ^wech : it is the orgaaizatioa of die voaet 
anderthebanocrof TsabrllaaccoidiagtotheirprolcsBioDsaadocayatioaL 
I am cyccially interested in Aat iataie of the vork. I need not td 
JOB that women are organizing ; joa have heard it, I think, at lemt osc 
handled times to-night, or darii^ die Coaacil, Tes, womea are orgaab- 
iag. Up to this grand time we have beea able only to pray and weep; 
bat the fire, the Tital ^^ark, has stra^ as, aad we are organizing. Wc 
haire learned that if we will only organise we caa have what we wilL 

To gi^e TOO a little idea of what has beea done : we are organtaaf ^ 
the physicians, the lawyers, tbe press-women, the wage-workers, and tke 
home-makers. Oar Medical Department is wdl ander way. We aheadj 
have members from Maine to California. Oar object is to hold, doriag 
the Workl's Fair, a Medical Congress for Women. 

Miss Willard. Yoa ^ remember that white-robed figure of Pondiia 
Ramabai, who was i^esent with os in the Cooncil t£ree years ago, and 
yoo will be glad to hear from Mis. Jodith W. Andrews, chairman of tbe 
Executive Committee of the Ramabai Association. She will tdl joa hov 
matters have fared with oar dear Paodita since that time. She is a mem- 
her of Rev. Edward Everett Hale's chorch, and a co-worker with hia. 
It is an open qocstioD with her and myself which the Poadita cares mort 
for. I think we will have to divide that honor, thoagh it is my private 
opinion that she thinks more of Mis. Andrews ; however, she has made 
me godmother of her only little girl. 

TUS RAMABAI ASSOOATKUI. 

JiTDiTH W. Andrews. Ramabai Dongree Medhavi has been fitly 
called " the child of the forest." She was bom in the dense fewest of 
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Ganfomak, the cboten home of her fttber, when forced into exile for 
hit liberal views concerning child-marriage and female education. Here, 
taoght by her parents, the child grew in knowledge and wisdom ontil 
nine years old, when her father was obliged to leave his forest home, 
though still as an outcast and a wanderer. After seven years of a home- 
less, wandering life, in which time Ramabai was storing her mind with . 
rare knowledge by study, and keen observation of men and thinp 
around her, both parents, and soon after the brother were taken from her. 
In her loneliness and grief she met and married a man, not of high caste, 
but a gentleman and scholar, who sympathised in her liberal views. After 
nineteen months of great happiness, increased by the birth of a little 
daughter, their '* heart's delight,*' Ramabai's cup of sorrow seemed filled 
to overflowing by the death of her young husband. But she was not ono 
to indulge in unavailing grief in the midst of the deplorable ignorance 
and deq>er misery of her unfortunate sisters, and she now consecrated 
herself anew to their uplifting. 

Ramabai had already at the age of sixteen received the title of Saraa- 
vati. It was publicly conferred on her by the pundits of Calcutta, so 
astonished and pleased were they by her wonderful mind, the clearness of 
her views, and the force of her arguments in favor of female education. 

She now turned longingly towards England for the special training 
and aid that should make her life-work a success. With firm Cuth in 
the Father whom sorrow had brought very near to her, she trusted herself 
and little child to an unknown sea, and crossed to England, a stranger to 
the people, their customs, and language. There she remained three years, 
teaching Sanscrit and studying diligently. 

In the spring of iSS6 Ramabai came to America to attend the gradua- 
tion of her cousin. Dr. Joshee. The late Dean Bodley, to whom she con- 
fided her hopes and fears, gave her such words of encouragement and 
wise counsel that she decided to remain here. The educational system of 
America, especially the industrial training and Froebel's system, interested 
her, and she became an enthusiastic pupil in a kindergarten training- 
adiooL Plans for the education of child-widows now began to take defi- 
nite form : a school and home combined ; special training for the head 
and hand ; elevating and refining inflifences for the mind and heart ; the 
management to be neither missionary nor sectarian in character; the 
Hindu children to be taught and treated as Hindus, their manners, customs, 
and beliefii respected ; Ramabai herself to observe these as far as they did 
not conflict with her new faith ; a faith that was not to be forced upon 
her pupils, trusting the hand that had led her from darkness and super- 
stition into light would lead them also. 

In aid of such a school Ramabai appealed to no particular church or 
sect, but to men and women throughout the country. She asked them to 
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*' God-inspired work." 

During the yttn 18889 circles were rapidly formed, a branch asMOt- 
ticHi was organised on the F^ific Coast, and large sums of monej erne 
into the treasury. Then Ramabai tnmed her hcc homeward, eager lor 
the work there before her. Febmary i. 1889, after an absence of lix 
years, she touched the shores of her native land. She left a Hindu, bat, 
with a heart all aglow with a divine purpose bom of the spirit of Chriitf 
she returned a Christian, but none the less a Hindo. tme and loyal to ber 
country. She left nearly penniless; she returned rich in friends, sad 
with means pledged to establish a school and home for her mifortnnste 
sisters, the child-widows. With her nsoal promptness she at once con- 
soiled the Advisory Board in Poona, took their advice, hired a boildinf 
in Bombay, and there opened her school, March 11, 1889, one month and 
ten days after landing 1 

The Sharada Sadana opened with two pupils, one widow and one non- 
widow ; the year closed with twelve widows and fifteen non-widows. The 
success was wonderful. Four of the widows had a slight knowledge of 
Marathi and English before entering the school, eight had none ; bat ia 
ten months, all had covered the ground for which a year is usoally takea 
in the government schools. 

Ramabai' s assistants were Miss Demmon, the young American teacher, 
and three native teachers. Miss Hamlin, an experienced teacher on the 
Pacific Coast, was sent to India, November, 1889, to assist in potting the 
school on a firm business foundation. As a representative of the ezecntivt 
committee, she was to act for that committee whenever, in consultation 
with Ramabai and the Advisory Board, immediate action became necessary; 
otherwise, all questions of great importance were to be referred to Uie 
trustees and executive committee here* 

Ramabai closed the report of the first school year with a warm tribute 
to the fidelity and helpfulness of Miss Demmon and the native teachfis, 
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and expresMd great thankfulness to the association for sending Miss 
Hamlin, ''who/* she writes, "has learned much and will learn more 
that is of great importance to preserve unity and harmony in the actions 
of the association in America and the Advisory Board in Bombay.'* The 
scholarly and experienced men of this board, though busy in many im- 
portant w^rks, quickly responded to Ramabai*s call, stood by her in 
trouble, defended the school against unfriendly attacks, and won her 
gratitude by their kind and brotherly interest. 

During this year of experiment, opposition, and bitter trial, Ramabai's 
unselfish devotion to the cause she had espoused, her daily life, so in ac- 
cordance with the religion she professed, the courage and sweetness with 
which she met opposition and calumny, were silent but eloquent lessons 
to many of her learned brothers, and won their respect. 

Miss Hamlin writes of Ramabai at this time as " one of the grandest 
souls'* she ever met, — ''one of the chosen few,'* "a devoted and conse- 
crated woman doing a grand and glorious work." 

Many and eloquent are the words that England and India have spoken 
for Ramabai and her work. But stronger and more eloquent than spoken 
or written testimony is the success of the school itself, so far beyond 
what its founder and warmest friends had dared hope. 

The vacation of last summer was spent by Ramabai in lecturing in 
important places for the purpose of gaining child-widow pupils. Only 
one week did she give to entire rest, which was passed with her step- 
brother, and in visiting the old forest home of Gangumala, where her 
father educated his child-wife, and she, in turn, became the teacher of 
their children. How sweet the memories of that childhood, as she re- 
called the early morning lessons learned from nature and the lips of her 
gifted mother, into which were woven the majestic voices of the forest, 
the glories of the morning sky, and sweet melody of birds 1 The home 
was in ruins, but the forest, the sky, and the mountains were to her the 
same in their indescribable beauty and grandeur; and, like old and faith- 
ful friends, they renewed and strengthened the sacred memories of the 
past. As, under these influences, Ramabai contrasted her own child-life 
of love, freedom, and growth with the restricted, joyless, hopeless, and 
suffering lives of the little child-widows, how her heart must have glowed 
with the thought that now to some of her sisters she could give a taste of 
the sweet joys of girlhood, and lead them into a life as free and pure as 
her own 1 

In July the school opened with twenty pupils and the promise of more. 
Miss Hamlin then felt that she could be of greater service to the school 
by lecturing outside of Bombiy. In Poona she was warmly received and 
listened to with attention. The interest seemed so general and genuine 
that the Advisory Board was " won over" to approve of the removal of the 
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school there. Pooiu it the capital of the Deccan^ the centre of Brahmia- 
isin» where high-<aste widows are.nameroiis. The climate is more health- 
ful and living cheaper than in Bombay. And it was Ramahai*s firrt cboioe 
for the location of her schooL 

On the first day of November last the doors of the Sharada Sadant la 
Bombay were closed, moch to the regret of many of its warm friendi 
there. Ramabai was presented with a copy of the Vedas and a beantifiil 
watch and chain by the ladies in token of their love and regret. 

Before leaving Bombay she received tidings of her step-brother*! 
death, and an appeal from the* widow to come to her aid, as she was 
being defrauded of her property. She promptly answered the appal, 
examined accounts, exposed frauds, secured the property to the widov 
and the adopted son, and appointed a trustee to look after their in- 
terests. This incident is mentioned to illustrate the fiurt, sometimei 
doubted, that, with all her rare gifts, she has also practical sense and 
business ability. 

When Ramabai, with three child-widows, returned to the Shandi 
Sadana, she found it pleasantly located in Poona,*and the pupils lodkinf 
happy and contented. The number was soon increased to thirty-nise; 
twenty-six were widows ; the age of the oldest was twenty-nine, of the 
youngest nine. But for the Sharada Sadana two of these widow pupils, in 
their despair, would have taken their own lives, and seventeen would have 
been driven to a sadder fate. What pathetic, what fearful confidenoei 
could these children whisper to each other, — confidences that, to our chil- 
dren, would seem like hideous dreams I 

The marked success of the Sharada Sadana should make the cause of 
the child-widows appeal more strongly than ever to all interested in r^ 
ligious, educational, and philanthropic works, and surely to those who are 
waiting for the day when women shall stand equal with man in the ejes 
of the law as in the sight of God. For this cause is an answer to the cry 
of millions of India's helpless children, as dear to the Father as our own, 
to be saved from cruelty and wrong, from lives of ignorance, degradation, 
and shame. It is an answer to centuries of mute protest from many of 
India's women against a life hard, cruel, almost unhuman in its narrow 
opportunities, and utter subjection to the will and caprice of man ; a 
protest that is at last voiced in the eloquent life of one heroic woman, who 
has gathered the miseries of her sisters into her own heart, where they 
have turned to the sweetness of hope and the strength of prophecy. 
With her eyes fixed upon the vision of the future redemption of India 
firom all this weight of unholy oppression, Ramabai still holds out her 
hands to us for help. 

When this humanitarian, Christian work, inaugurated by a tender, self- 
consecrated woman, is accomplished, a wider good than the uplifting of 
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one people will have been done in the binding together of nations in 
sympathy and co-operation^ in faith, hope, and love. 

Miss Willard. We have come now to the King's Daughters, two 
hundred thousand strong. Their general secretary and editor, Klary 
Lowe Dickinson, and the corresponding secretary of the society, Isabella 
Charles Davis, will each speak briefly, and I know you will be profoundly 
interested in what they have to say of the Society whose motto h, '* In 
His Name/' 

THE king's DAUGHTKSS. 

Mrs. Dickinson's address* did not dwell upon the oft*told story of the 
origin and history of the Order, which has grown in five years from ten 
to nearly two hundred thousand members; it struck directly at the secret 
of its growth and power, its effects upon the development of character, 
and its relation to other organizations and to all phases of philanthropic 
work. She considered its almost abnormal growth as an indication of the 
enormous unused forces in womanhood, waiting only guidance and control 
to make them effective factors in the regeneration of the world. She spoke 
of the Order as a great inrushing tide, clamorous with the voice of '' many 
waters," and said, ''upon the wisdom of its direction depends the ques- 
tion of whether it shall go singing through the world a mere babble of rip> 
pling words, or whether it shall surge with resistless might against every 
form of evil, every type of misery, and every phase of sin. The secret 
of our rapid growth lies, first, in the recognition of the universal desire on 
the part of women to make their lives a service and a triumph instead of 
a defeat and a regret ; second, in the beautiful adaptation of our plan to 
individual conditions and individual needs, taking each soul exactly where 
it finds it, and bringing it to an ackmawUdgmeni of its relation as a child 
of God, and of its obligation to actual service for humanity in the name 
of Christ, the Lover and Saviour of men. This idea carried out, left no 
chance of escape from loyalty, love, and work." 

To these was added a third principle, that of absolute freedom with 
reference to choice of work. Under this head Mrs. Dickinson (who hM 
been thinking and planning for the Order since its birth) treated it as a 
mighty educational force, inasmuch as it did not aim to engage women in 
what they could net do, but only in what they iculd do at just their present 
stage of development and attainment, moving .^#iii/mi//^ onward towards 
being something better and doing something more than they had hereto- 
fore attempted. It took women as they were and subjected them to a 
natural process of development, finding use for all the power of to^yt 

* On Accottnt of the very full tctsioii, Mrs. DickiMoa tsid ooly s word of greotiac 
to the Cooncil, and rtUnqoiahod bor tint to IiabtlU Chafltt Davit. Firoai dM 
•ha had ready for the occatioa, tkia rimmi waa preparad. 
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thewsted iofces tivtaietlie radlt of trying to do tbl to 
wludi thej aie oot ia die lest itted, or tint v^ich is 
ootsidc inilornrr or aaodier. Hiis Order nmed to nuke 
of dn—cl P ti ^ tioe jodfcs of dieir ovB nporiticm, wMc lioldiiig tbaiH 

fer die VK of fans of wU^ Aej are ponesed. AisBtl 
wisindodcd in die idea of aerrioe, bound theaaotodf 
to rtfibiidi new work^ bat to tfaad as b^xis in all vork ibeidy c^ 
lidiedy aad boand diem to ttad J aO ezistiDg ionns and pluses of voik te 
Aej B^;ht find the place wbeie tbeie coaki be the grestest good dose vtt 
the *T^T^ czpeaditare of power* 
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aadbeaatifBl dungs it is accoasplidiing evetywheie. These, if toUa 
they shoidd be, wooU nnke avolaaK saqmring all romaDceia iatoot 
and diann; bat they veie die ioveis tint had grown from the nfltf 
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Jodging from the present growdi and power of die Older, tee 
to its Ihtare pcwiiblliHf 1, provided its grand smtiwynt ooiH 
led into channels of practical inHarnrr and its d e r elopm eat wac^ 
[led, and its ooe principle of love and serrice kqit perpetodlf h 
If worldly ambition, or any spirit except that which daiaed Mi 
joint heiidiip with Jesas Christ, Jwraarr, Ske Jems Ckrisi^ iHecmmiii 
serwrnmi tf mm,— crept in, its f^ory woold be at an end ; bat keepiag Ait 
spirit, there seemed to be no liaut to its Iwtare power as a frctor is tk 
cooifort and r^eneration of the worid. 

THE kivg's ruoGBTms^ 

TsABffTj A Charles Davis. I am to speak to yoa of the origin, scope, 
and work of the Order of the King's Daoghters, the y o ongest perfaapi of 
the societies that io this age of organization have entered into coopcn* 
tion to secure the highest good fer the homan race. 

This Order was foonded by ten women in New York City oo the i|tk 
day of jADuarj, 1886. Its aims and purposes, as stated in the membo^ 
ship article of its constitiition, are " to develop spiritnal life and to stiat- 
late Christian activities," and it welcomes to fellowship all who are oat 
with ns in these aims and purposes and " who hcM themsdves re ^ wos i bte 
to the King, our Lord and Saviour Jesos Christ.*' Its watchwofd "la 
His Name" has, through the ages, been the inspiradon of a great msU- 
tnde that no man can namber, who, in the strength of it, have gone 
gladly to the stake, the scaffold, and to perhaps the harder service of kag 
lives of martyrdom. Its badge, a tiny silver croa^ is the emblea of the 
love and life and death of the King for as. 
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Our invitation to the women of the world to unite with as in this 
sisterhood of service went on its way winged by the same Spirit that in 
the long ago touched the followers of the Christ with the white flame of 
Ptatecostal fire, for as 

" Silently ms the daylight comes when the night is done 
' And the crimson streak on Ocean*s cheek grows into the great son, 
Silently as the spring-time her crown of Terdorc weaves. 
And an the trees on all the hills <^>en their thousand leaves,**^ 

SO from all the nations of earth and from the islands of the sea came 
swiftly a great multitude saying softly, ** We too are the children of the 
King; we too would that the Christ should live in us and reign over us, 
and for love of him we would unite with you in service to his world." 
To-day the silver cross shines in every land under the sky, and the hearts 
that throb beneath it claim kinship with each other because '' they are 
near akin to the King/* 

In 1887 the associate branch of the King's Sons was formed. In 188S 
the Order was incorporated by its founders, under the title of the Order 
of the King's Daughters and the King's Sons, and the badge was made 
the seal of the corporate body. 

In 1890 the Executive Board issued the following platform of world- 
wide co-operation : 

First That all branches of the Order accept the constittttion nnder which it was 
chartered in America so far as it relates to the Order at large; that there be used 
throoghont the world one badge, one membership card, one certificate of membership, 
ftorision to supply these will be made by the Central Conndl of the Order. 

Second. That each country desiring to co-operate with ns shaU elect a General 
Secretary, whose election shall be confirmed by the Central Coanctl, said Secretary to 
report yearly, or more frequently if necessary, the needs of the work in her own conn- 
try ; and that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Missions be the representative 
in that body of the interests of the Order in all foreign missioo-fidda. 

The work of organizing the rapidly-increasing society b going for- 
ward steadily. Twenty-three States have elected State Secretaries, who in 
their turn appoint County Secretaries. Canada has four Provincial Secre- 
taries. England, Australia, and Japan have elected their National Secre* 
taries. Denmark has nearly completed her national organisation, and 
the desire for consolidation and unification is evcfrywhere manifested. 

From this hasty sketch of our origin and purposes, you will see that 
the basis of our Order is scriptural, not doctrinal ; our aim, spiritual, not 
theological ; our purpose, in every relation of life, in the home, the church, 
the community, and the nation, to live the Christ life, and by the living 
of that life to break down the barriers that have separated the children 
of God. We come to teach, not only with voice and pen, but in daOy 
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liring, tbe lason nerer enoiq^ bdiercd or taught or known of the 
«« Fatlierfaood of God and the bootherbood of man.*' 

In this Order we forget the thinp that separate os. Here we re- 
member onlj that God our Father so knred us, erery one, that he teat 
his only begotten Son to die that we might live, and becanse that Sos 
is to us the dirine Christ, God incarnate, " King of kings and Lofd 
of lords,** we stretch oot eager, welcoming hands and crj, as he bai 
Wdden ns, '^Whosoever will, let him come,** and learn of Him in whoa 
alone is life eternal, life for the soul, life for the nation, life for the 



In thb Order there is no age line, no color line, no money line. The 
youngest member was made soch the day she was bom, the oldest united 
with us the day she was one hundred years okL The croos is wixn ia 
every nation <» tiie globe, and here the rich and poor meet topdier, 
remembering that God is the Father of ns alL 

This organization b im/, primarily, a philanthropic society, but it xir r 
rdigious Order, whose philanthropic work should be the result of lifci 
dose hidden with Christ in God. Our first fidd of serrice for the King 
lies within our own hearts, in which he should reign supreme ; the nezt, 
our own homes; the next, our own churches ; then our own communiticii 
and then the great wide workL 

Nothing that can make another soul better or happier is too smaD i 
service for the King*s child to render. Nothing however great need 
daunt us if undertaken for " Love of Christ** and *' In His Name.** 

In this spirit and for these purposes, for five years this Order has been 
at work. Souls have been sought and won for God. Orphans have been 
cherished and cared for. From the aged have been lifted the burdens of 
life. Young men have been educated for the ministry; young women 
trained for foreign mission service. Parsonages have been built, churdiei, 
hospitals, asylums erected, church d^ts paid, rescue missions founded, 
industrial schools, kindergartens, and day nurseries established, the 
great house-to-honse and heart-to-heart work in tenements of New YoHl 



Unnumbered wearers of the silver cross have rallied to the ranks of 
the White Ribbon Army and are marching in step with those who hold 
aloft the white banner of Social Purity. The Executive Board, throngb 
their Standing Committees on Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Edoca- 
tion. Temperance, City Evangelization, Charity Organisation, Woikiof« 
Women, Work among Men and Boys, Work among Indians, and Work 
among Invalids, are reaching out helping hands to aU the grand organist- 
tions that seek to win a world for Christ. This, as our beloved General 
Secretary and poet, Mary Lowe Dickinson, luis sung, this is our work, 
and we count it 
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** A gloriotti work, worthy the knightUat tool 
That CTcr 'noUh the hftimcr of tho cmt 
Set ftcadfatt face towarda far Jerasalcm, 
Or died for right to win an empty tomb. 
Small need to quarrel o'er his tepnldirc; 
Hb grave is wheresoe'er his Christhood dies. 
He lies enshrouded in the hearts of men. 



«< 



To rise in might and cast the eril oat 

That slays the Christ life in the hmnan sonl, 

Thb b oar work ; and oar reward is this. 

To see on human faces, stained and scarred. 

The dawning light that says, ' The Lord has risen,' 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOOATION OF LOYAL WOUkN OF AMKftlCAN UBESTT. 

Mrs. I. C. Manchester. I come before you representing a national 
association whose work is vital to every borne in the land. There has 
never been a crisis in the world's history when God did not have some 
person or persons to enter the conflict and bravely work for the right. 

Humanity is always engaged in open straggle or silent conflict, and 
each age or race of warriors or thinkers is stamped with its own pecnliari- 
ties. The civil war broke upon as with almost the suddenness of a meteor's 
glare. It was like the eruption of a volcano whose pent up flres had for 
ages been gathering strength for a final explosion. Thinking men had 
been watching the approach of the menacing cloud, and prophesied the 
struggle that was to come, but hoped the vials of wrath might not be 
poured out upon their heads. But the cloud burst. Thinking men and 
women of to-day see clouds in the horizon threatening our future, which, 
if no larger than a man's hand, will bring tornado, tempest, and destruc- 
tion. We are living in a time when strong individual action is demanded 
for the future welfare of our country. 

We are called upon to help preserve the blessinp we inherit from our 
forefathers and protect the liberties and institutions of liberty, these glo- 
rious gifts, in idl their purity and beneficent form, clean and imcontami- 
nated by foreign foe or domestic traitor. It is our individual duty, as 
mothers and sisters, to enlighten and educate, to advocate freedom and 
to make all Americans patriotic, by teaching them love of country and 
loyalty to our country's flag. We are warned by our forefathers to beware 
of foreign influence. It is our duty to guard the flag as well as our school 
system, which has been subject to the assault of those whose rule and 
strength are dependent upon the ignorance and superstition of the miiset. 

Do you know there is a foreign power now doing its utmost to secure 
perpetual appropriation of money for its own ends? What skonU we do 
if the subjects of a foreign potentate were to get control of the balance of 
power or attain the majority ? Defend ourselves. Self-preservation is the 
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fint law of nature, and American peopk are realizing the neoemity of 
immediate action. 

The clank of chains has in all the world's history heen moce potest 
\o arouse an indififerent nation and arm it for hattle than the commindi 
of aggressive potentates or hoom of cannon. Liberty has been the lallf- 
ing cry that has instigated erery rerolotion and brooght about efcry 
reform the world has erer known. This word liberty has startled like 
an electric shock, has mng the tocsin that has awakened a drowsj aad 
apathetic people. It has charged the battery of public sentiment asd 
sent its corrent along the line of thoaght, startling the world, and electri- 
fying it with a determination to be free. 

We claim to be a free nation, and yet more than eight millions are 
slaves under a bondage as moch worse than African slavery as the sod ii 
above the body and eternity beyond time. Hark ! We hear the daakiBf 
of the chains already forged and riveted by a tyrant m<ne relentless than 
King George, more nnscmpokms than Mark Antcmy, more mighty thaa 
Caesar, more repulsive than Mirabean, more cruel than Nero. ArouK, 
shake off your stupor, and resist these banefril influences. 

The question comes home to us, shall we stand by our flag and the 
statue of Liberty, under whose shadow we have been resting for a lev 
days ? Shall we see our national colors trailed in the dust by a ferdgn 
power, and that sutoe dashed to the ground? Does this mean liberty, 
liberty lof conscience, fr^ee press, free speech, and the protection of ov 
civil and religious liberties? No; it means tyranny, superstition, dark- 
ness, idolatry, ignorance, and the inquisition. As we radize to-day tibe 
condition of things in this government, are we satisfied that we are paving 
the way for future generations to peace and prosperity, as our fore£uhexs 
so nobly and bravely did for us? Are we carrying out the principles 
which George Washington, the founder of our Nation of American people, 
desired we should ? Call to mind what his life-long friend Lafriyette said, 
" If the liberties of the American people are ever destroyed, they will 
fall by the hands of the Romish clergy.'* 

Friends, let us rouse and do our duty as parents, citizens, pXriots, and 

as servants of God. Let us rise and say we will save our children, our 

1 homes, our institutions, and our dear land of liberty. I hold in my hand 

\ the constitution and by-laws of the association called " Loyal Women of 

i American Liberty;** our motto, for "God and American Liberty.** As 

national representative and organizer, if the ladies of Washington, or other 

^ cities, are desirous of organizing a branch of this association, will they 

please confer with n^ as soon as possible. 
I I can find no more fitting words to impress us with our responsibility 

\ of duty to our country than those of a celebrated patriot, *< Guard 

against faction, the viper. Guard, as the bulwark of your hopes, the 
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ikiiie and honor of your nilen. Above all, guard against those base, 
unmanly suspicions by which foreign and domestic enemies strive to 
break confidence between rulers and people, the anchor of independence. 
Then, Americans, you may rely with assurance that, if such be the will of 
the Supreme Ruler, you shall preserve the peace and liberty you so justly 
prize, and your country maintain in honor and virtue that high and 
happy rank she holds among the nations.** 

Miss Willard. Those who were present three years ago will remember 
that during the exercises there was formed on the platform a line of those 
whom we called our pioneers, our noble foremothers in this great war&re, 
this blessed, peaceful warfare, for the enfranchisement of women. Two of 
those women are with us to-night. One of t^ese is to be the central figure 
in another council to be held during the remainder of the week, the Woman 
Suffrage Association, which begins to-morrow. The other has come from 
Boston. She is editor of the Womatfs Journal^ and chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the convention which meets here to-morrow. I 
am sure that all of you will be glad to rise up and do honor to Lucy Stone, 
and I present her to yoo. 

Mrs. Stone came to the front of the platform, while the 
entire audience rose to its feet and called for her to speak. 

Lucy Stone. Madam President and friends, — It is so late, and every* 
body is so weary, that my voice, I think, should be still. (Cries of, " Go 
on 1 go on 1") As I sat here thinking how the times have changed since 
our early meetings, when it was not easy for a woman to stabd up and 
speak anywhere, for she might have cold water or bad eggs cast at her, 
because some thought she had no business to be a public speaker,— as I 
saw the crowded audience, and heard all these voices here, I thought 
how grateful I am that in all these yean this great good has come to 
women. 

Miss Willard. Now, friends, having had that good and tender word 
from that' motherly heart, I want to say that Miss Susan B. Anthony has 
stated her uHiwuUum. She comes a good deal lower down on the pro- 
gramme, but she said to me just now, " I do not feel called upon, at my 
age, to stay here until midnight." Although I did not tell her that her 
slightest intimation was law, I made up my mind that the introduction of 
the new rigime and the gradually dissolving viewx>f the old rtgitng might 
be welcome at this juncture. You are to understand that this brief tableau 
is simply that Miss Anthony may go home, because she has another con- 
vention on her hands to-morrow. Now we will proceed to ** Welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest" 

All those who belong to the past will take their places by me on tbt 
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right ; all those new, bright spirits who are to take up the woik for the I 
next four years will take their places on the left. 

Susan B. Anthony, Mary F. Eastman, M. Louise Thomas, 
and May Wright Sewall stepped forward to Miss WOlard's 
right hand : on her left Ella Dietz Qymer, Rachel Foster- 
Avery, Isabella Charles Davis» and Lillian M. N. Stevens 
took a position. 

Thb Pr£S1dent. There was a wonderfully blessed time, great qds- 
nimity, harmony, and good feeling, at the election of these new oflficeis to- 
day at the Riggs House. 'May Wright Sewall was one of the old officen. 
I have known her since she was eighteen years old ; she is a jwM^wooiaa. 
Susan and I are the only old ladies in the line. I thought perhaps it would 
be interesting to know the ages of these sisters here. (Laughter.) Bat 
as we have not quite arrived at that broad expansion that we could endure 
to tell them individually, I inform you that we on this side sum up the 
total of two hundred and eighty-eight years, of which Susan has die 
largest figure; I think I have the next* On* the other side these joosf 
spirits sum up two centuries and nine years. I think it is time for thett 
young spirits to take the laboring oar, and let us who have borne the best 
and burden of the day retire. May Wright Sewall, our President, ii aho 
President of the Contemporary Club, of Indianapolis. I am happy to 
point to yon beautiful basket of flowers sent her from those good friendi 
who wye with us this evening, and who belong in the White House, bat 
who in time past belonged in Indianapolis. Ella Diets Clymer has tfaii 
evening reported to you ; she is our Vice-President. Rachel Foster-Avefj 
is the best Corresponding Secretary on this globe. Isabella C. Davis, who 
has just spoken to you of the King's Daughters, is our Recording Secre- 
tary ; and Lillian M. N. Stevens is Treasurer, and a " White-Ribbooer.** 
Like myself, she is likely to render herself unpopular by radicalism oa 
some questions. Still, Governor Burleigh, of Maine, made her a delegate 
to the Columbian Exposition. Miss Eastman and Miss Anthony have been 
made perpetual honorary members of the Council Board. Our nev 
President will perhaps say a word for the oncoming Board. 

May Wright Sewall. The sweet humility with which Frances 
Willard took place at the foot of the line had a false ring in it, became, 
really, from the pleasant fact that Frances Willard is perpetual and on- 
replaceable President of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union ; by virtue of that position she is an ex-offido Vice-President of 
the National Council of Women of the United States, and therefore ii 
yet a member of our active official board* 

We have now no time to decide upon the policy of the new official 

aa 
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board, but it will probably be very much like the old administration, en- 
larged by additional time. The graceful invitation, through Mn. Fdmer, 
of the Board of Lady Managers of the Columbian Exposition, to the 
National Council of Women to hold a meeting in Chicago in 1893, ^^^i^ ^^ 
are celebrating the discovery of our country, will enable the officers of the 
Council to have a sort of experimental council, and thereby g<et read^ to 
have a perfected council in 1895. ^^ order that we may, when that good 
day comes round, have an audience in Washington (for by our constitution 
we are compelled to hold each Triennial Council in Washington), we wish 
some of this audience to survive this present meeting : therefore I shall 
not longer detain you. I hope that these women on my right and on my 
left will hold me faithful to all the high plans which Uiey on both sides 
have seen fit to make in the selection of their leader. 

Miss WnxAitD. '* The Illinois Woman's Alliance'* will now be pre- 
sented by Corinne S. Brown* 

THE ILUNOIS woman's ALLIANCE. 

. 

Corinne S. Brown. The Illinois Woman's Alliance was organixed 
in November, 1888, in response to a call issued by the members of a 
Woman's Labor Union. Its constitution provides, '' The Alliance shall 
be composed of women sent as delegates from other organizations. Each 
organization, upon receiving a majority vote of the Alliance and upon 
the quarterly payment of one dollar, shall be entitled to send three 
delegates." 

The Alliance is, therefore, a delegated body of women cosmopolitan 
in character. Men's organizations join by sending women as delegates. 
A Masonic Chapter Order of the Eastern Star, a Christian Science Ask>- 
dation. Aid Societies, Suffrage, Medical, Temperance, Ethical, and Hos- 
pital Associations, with Labor Unions, are represented. The Trade and 
Labor Assembly of Chicago, a delegated body of wage-workers, men and 
women, send delegates, giving the Alliance the support of a voting Ibrce 
of twenty-five thousand. Women of many belieft sink their prejudices, 
bury their differences, and unite to realize the motto, *' Justice to Chil- 
dren — Loyalty to Women." 

Its objects are, — 

I. To enforce all laws that have been enacted for the protection of 
women and children. 

s. To secure the enactment of such new laws as shall be found neces- 
sary. 

3. To investigate all business establishments and (actories where women 
and children are employed, and public institutions where women and 

.children are maintained* 

4. To procure the appointment of women as health inq>eclofa» as 
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nemben of bouds of edncatioo, and to senre on bonids of manafenait 
of public institnttont. 

The growth of the work has evdlred standing committees on sanittrj 
inspection, edocation, to Tint institotionsy as the poor-boose, inssne 
asyhim, jail, etc, to procore free bathing estaUishments, to procore i 
State sclu>ol for dependent children, to organize women according to the 
political divisions of the city; a rotating committee with a pennaneat 
chairman to attend the meeting of the board of education, a similar cooi- 
mittee to attend the coonty coort on those days that homeless childreB 
are assigned to the priTSte institutions, sub-committees of education to 
▼isit in turn the public sc ho ols. 

The meetings are held monthly. The attendance is between seventy 
and eighty women, and the business consists in bearing the reports of the 
committees, sending by letter or committee notices of wrongs or injustice 
to women and children, that are brought out by the reports, to the party 
who has jurisdiction, as the mayor, chief of police, board of edocatioo, 
or county commissioners. 

Now for what the Alliance has done. It created a great agitation fay 
petitioning the city council to instruct the board of education to enforce 
the compulsory education law, which had been a dead letter for seven years. 
The enforcement of the law now needs the work of twenty-five truant 
officers, thirteen of whom are women. 

By petition again public attention was called to tbe fiict that one- 
fourth of the teachers' salaries each year was withheld for four months. 
It was brought out that the salaries of policemen and firemen underwent 
the same curtailment each year. Somebody was drawing interest on the 
money withheld. It was discovered that this was not necessary, and 
teachers, policemen, and firemen received their money. By petition we 
succeeded in having an ordinance enacted providing that five women be 
appointed as sanitary policewomen, the first in the world, to inspect the 
establishments where women and children are employed. They wear a 
star and are admitted everywhere. The Alliance caused the enactment 
of an eight-hoar ordinance regulating child-labor, and of an ordinance 
forbidding the sale of cigarettes to children under sixteen. 

We gathered five hundred women and attended the council in a body 
to emphasise our demand for a second woman on the school-board. She 
was appointed iq spite of the unwillingness of the mayor. We hdd a 
meeting in the interest of sanitation, also one in the interest of ednca* 
tion. In two years we have visited and criticised twenty-six institutions 
for their permanent good. 

The Alliance answered the objections raised against the Compulsory 
Education Law. We sent the following letter to the Dlinois Legis- 
lature: 
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GBNTUDiBit^ — Aldumgh we, memben of the IlUnoit Woman't AlUancc, are not 
Toten nnder the laws of the State, yet we are vitally interested in til that c o ncern s the 
welfare of the community. During the past few years we have been investigating and 
studying the administration of justice, and the management of public institutions as they 
afiect women and children, and our experience makes it incumbent upon us to demand 
your consideration for the refonns as herein set forth. 

EDUCATION. 

• 

1. We demand that the compulsory school term be extended to twenty-lbnr weda. 

2. We demand that the Compulsory Education Law shall recognise no school bat 
the public school, and, as concerns private instruction, that it shall hold parents and 
guardians directly responsible for the prescribed education of children. F^u^Mf, w« 
emphatically protest against the provision in the proposed law for truant officers to send 
children into private as well as public schools. Public money and public officials vast 
serve public ends. All diversion of such service to private ends b dangerously anar- 
dusuc 

3. We demand that kindergartens shall be made a part of the public school sjfsti 
This measure, by familiarising little children with school discipline, will msteriaUy U 
the future work of truant officers and reform institutions. 

4. We demand that the text-books shall be furnished free of cost to n/^pupOs of the 
public schools. The adoption of this measure in Massachusetts added ten per cent to 
the school enrolment in one year. Books should be free to all, as discriminadon oa 
account of poverty is un-American. 

5. We demand the establishment of a State public school, where waift and neglected 
children can be sheltered and ed jcated ; or, as a substitute, that public homes should be 
established in cities and towns for such children, from which homes they should attend 
the public schools. 

jutncB OOU&Tt. 

We demand a radical reform in the justice court system as practised in l|^fge dtiea. 
Our investigations justify us in condemning it as pernicious, for by its operstioos crindnal 
accusations and unwarranted arrests are made business capital for offioeis, justices, and 
constables. No person is safe when poverty and sodal obscurity weigh adversely in the 
administration of Justice. # 

STATB IlfllllUllOMl. 

We demand that the Asylum for Feeble«Minded Children, located at Lincofai, be 
enlarged to meet the demands upon its shelter and care. Its present over-crowded 
dition is a disgrace to the State, and more than three hundred are waiting for 

We demand that the Women's Departments in the Penitentiary and in the AiyUime 
for the Blind and the Insane be placed under control of a board of women, who shall 
exercise complete supervision. We make this demand as it is the only remedy for thoee 
notorious evils which always exist in institutions where helpless, dependent woMcn are 
under the charge of men. 

We demand the appointment of women on the State Board of Charitici and of 
Health. While women are retained in State institutions, women should be 
with men in their care and managcaMBt 

CoaixHB 8. Bftoim, AuMh& 

Lcxwtg FlARiOii, Ji Tf u i i r y. 
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Dr. Beka R. OThtrnj. 



Da. Hnnr R. O'LsAKT. la iS4S,i9rtf-tiiiee jreaisagq,aBoble< 
pao 7 of woMCB orsniaed ** Tht Ladie^ Physiological Insdtate of Bo«oa 
aad Tidaitj." Too jeais later, ia 1S5O9 they obtaiaed a charter. It a 
the oldest iacorponted society §ar vosacn ia the Uaited Slates, b. 

to biLoae a aKmbrr ia thoae days. It was Aa 
for a wfiMaa to haie aay hsovledge-of the hmm 
the laws of Ufo awl heaU. TVcaaoot Teaaple was at lot 
deaied them for a poblic neetiof ; hat, as a gratlrntaa remaihed, "l¥ef 
looked like leqxctable wooiea," the application was afkerwards fiivofiUj 
coosidcrcd aad the neetiaf was held. Oa that oocaskm hot ooe deIX^ 
ana coold be foood ia Bostoa who was willii^ to offer prayer, the Set. 
Dr. Jeaka. 

This institme po ssc«ed a tme Titality ; it felt it had princi|des to iaci^ 
cate, and, Dotwithstanding all the obstacles, this little bdhd of 
Dcrer flinched, and we are reaping to<iay the results of their 
work. The last time I saw WeodeU Phillips he said to me, "The Ladie^ 
Physiological Institute of Boston is the pioneer q( women's dobs, aad k 
has nobly held its own." Now oar lines have £dlen in pleasant fdaces. 
We have a fine anatomical cabinet and a library. Every Thorsday afte^ 
noon, from the first of October nntil May, we have lectures on physiology 
and kindred sobjecls. We have a broad fidd; for all wroog-dotng ii 
anphysiologicaL 

Dr. Merritt, the President, is doing a noble work ; her lectures to 
yoong women are invaloable, and I wish women physicians elsewhot 
woold organize more societies like this. All sciences are bot parts of oae 
great whole, and the highest faoction of oniversal science is to teach si 
how to live. In the early ages, the efforts of physicians were not, as now, 
directed to the investigation of the causes of disease and a carelbl obfC^ 
vation of their phenomena, bot all their energies were q)eat on the ia* 
vention of nostrums, charms, and amulets. Diseases were visitations. We 
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have all buighed with Le Sage and Moli^e over the follies of the phyti- 
ciant of the yean gone bj. Now we have learned better sanitary condi- 
tionsy and the ** visitations'* are ceasing. We no longer wear charms and 
amulets to prevent disease, bat« like OEdipns, we solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx and prolong oar lives. 

Modem science has taught the world that the laws of matter are Xhe 
laws of Gody and cannot be violated with impunity. All mental culture 
should have the science ofjife for its basis, and, as Professor Huxley said« 
** The advantage which the study has over all others is that the subject is 
always at hand in one's own self." How true the words of Saint Augus> 
tine : *' Men go to gaze on lofty mountains, and the mighty waves of the 
sea, and the wide currents of rivers, and study the circling courses of the 
stars, and overlook themselves.'* 

Physiology is the science of ourselves. It is the Shakespeare of the 
sciences, dipping down among them all, and, like Moli^, taking its own 
wherever it can find it. I am hopeful for the future, and believe the time 
is not far distant when physiological societies will be found in every city. 
Village, and hamlet of the land. 

CHtmcH umoK. 

E. B. Grannis. You are asked to listen for a few moments to a 
short statement concerning a woman's view and work in the interest of 
visible church union, which I believe to be the consummation of Chri^ 
tian unity. Most of us are familiar with the repeated declaration from 
many of the strongest denominational men that we have spiritual union 
already, which is all we can hope to attain until the millennium. Many 
of us think differently, and are striving to prove our faith by our works. 
We are often overwhelmed with discouragements, though never destroyed. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to read a paper setting forth the 
Scriptural doctrine, and reasons why Christians or Protestants should 
present a visible united front. Many may well ask what might Protes- 
tants not accomplish were it not for their divisions, as compared with the 
Romish Church, and in going back in Church history, ask what explana- 
tion can be given for the Episcopalians withdrawing from that body 1 le 
the other evangelical bodies seek to give an answer to the ! 
Bishops why they cannot accept apostolic .succession. Tl e no 
tion about all religious denominations holding to, ai king 

prominent than others, some special Scriptural tm it 

essentials or non-esi»entials that divide the visible body of i 11 

sects, they are unwarranted in Christ's teachings to 1 1 

sion. The question is. What think ye of Chrisi ? will ye do 1 i 

the Christ of God ? All evangelical bodies, and ' Ui 1 1 

Universalists, who believe and declare their faith Lord , 
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the om\j b^ottcn Son of God, and tlie Redeemer of tbe world, mt 
within the line of evangdiad bdievcn. 

Tbe CkmrrJk l/mm has never advocated any especial or set fcna of 
cliordi government. Let thoK who widi to worship with a litany do «h 
and thoae who choose the Congregational Uxm of worship shoidd bait 
the right. All Christians shoold nnite, and drop forever every denonuaa* 
tional name. Churches may he designated by nnmbers and streeH ia 
cities: as the Fiist, Second, or Third Chorch of Christ, on liadina 
Avenue, as the case may be; the Chorch of New York; the Chnr^ of 
Philadelphia, etc All dinrches of the United States should have a coii- 
mon treasury devoted to home and foreign misionary work. 

There is certainly no authority in Scriptore for separate lands to es- 
tablish a Presbyterian Christian Church, an Episcopal Christian Choich, 
a Bqitist, a Methodist, or a Lutheran Church on the Chinese or JapancK 
shores, and attempt to preach the simple gospci of the Lord Jesa ChriH, 
and fiuth in Him. Christians must not declare for Pral, Cephas, or 
Apollos, but mfffor Christ «flE^. 

We would msk for a free interchange of pulpits bet we en all denomiBap 
tiotts. We oc^t to have open communion, without any barriers to pr^ 
vent Christ's disciples from eating in memory of his death and i c sun cD' 
tion. The Lord's Table shoold be qwead for all who have conieaed 
him before the world and sedc in sincerity of heart to obey lui 
teachings. 

Establishing a Close-Communion Baptist Table in the place of the 
Lord's Table, or a High Church Episcopal Table, is a most dangerooi 
presumption, if thereby earnest Christians are kept away whom Christ hat 
accepted, and of whom the High Churchman or the Close-Communioa 
Baptist says. We do not doubt their sincerity as Christians, or that they 
bring forth the fruits of Christianity, but we cannot invite or recommend 
them to the Lord's Table in mtt Church. 

I sincerely trust that some platform will be laid, on which the visihk 
Ckmrck Union may be built, that the world, seeing the unity of Christ's 
followers, may be constrained to believe in and accept hb goq>d. If 
Christ prayed only for spiritual unity, that the world might see and 
believe, and if that prajrer is answered already, then there is no need for 
frirther effort. If the unity for which Christ prayed is not accomplished, 
it is the privilege and duty of every minister and disciple of Christ 
to do all in their power as instruments to oid in the answer of this 
prayer. 

Miss WiLLARD. The National Woman's Press Association is repre- 
sented here by its President, Mrs. M. D. Lincoln. As yoo all know, 
** Bessie Beech" is her pen-name. , 
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THX PRISS — ^ITS POWSKS AND FOSSIBIUTIIS. 

M. D. Lincoln. One writer, and a woman, has enjoined ut to cherish 
and cultivate the crank, because he is a being that never lies still and 
never crawls, neither is he a parasite nor a snail. Whether he play the 
part of the pestiferous gnat or the trumpeting elephant, no man can accuse 
him of being a sneak, or an enemy in ambush. He may be right or he 
may be wrong, he may be a necessity or a nuisance ; but he is always 
frank, fearless, and a fighter, striving earnestly to enlighten and improve 
the world. 

In all the great reforms which have improved the world, do we not 
recognize in the leaders the qualities which this writer has accorded to the 
crank ? Men and women of one idea persistently cultivated have wrought 
marvellous reforms. The world of art, science, literature, and philan- 
thropy has been revolutionized by those often denominated cranks. 
Had we predicted twenty-five years ago that the then unpopular suffrage 
movement would have grown to be an enormous lever, lifting thousands 
of women up to a plane of popular recognition, we should have been 
counted more nearly demented than the few undaunted women who were 
willing to be called anything for the sake of the principle they advocated. 
So the once unpopular temperance movement, now one of the most 
formidable powers in the world for the suppression of the mm mania, was 
•coffed at as the whim of a few old women. 

All great projects have been the outgrowth of what at first seemed an 
insignificant trifle. Often the progenitors had little intellectual power to 
boast of, but their undaunted persistency in pushing their vehicle of reform 
by the one-idea power has overcome the greatest resistance. 

As the continuous dripping of the water nutkes a defile in great rocks, 
and the coral poljrps may be ages working to the water-level, where towns 
are eventually builded on the superstructure they rear, so the women of 
this country who have been persistently chiselling through public opinion 
by the drip, drip, drip of argument, have, like the polyps, made a super- . 
structure on which women for all time may be building an imperishable 
temple. 

In the summer of 1881, when three correspondents of this dty fre- 
quently met in council to discuss plans for the organization of a press 
club, we might, had we known their object, have called them by the name 
of cranks. However, so earnest were their convictions, that they called a 
meeting of the writers of this city, which, by the courtesy of Mrs. Jane 
H. Spofford, was held in the parlors of the Riggs House, July'io, iSSt. 
Twenty-five ladies responded to the call, and an organization was then 
formed, known as the Woman's Press Club. At this meeting a petitioo 
asking Congress to set apart a press gallery expressly for women writcn 
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wiu signed hy all preseot and duly presented to Congie 
small and apparently insignificant beginning there evolv 
organization known as the Woman's Naiional Press As 
records of any previous woman's press association organiu 
live exchange have been found. In 1876 a Centennial 
formed in Philadelphia for the benefit of women writeis 
Centennial as correspondents. 

7X* furfoset and flam of the Woman's National Pr 
were on an entirely different basis. In ihia woman's era, ■ 
reaching out in all directions in their eagerness to attain wt 
been denied thera, and hastening to enter the busy paths 
the organizers of this press association appreciated the 
co-operative organization which would eventually result ii 
press clubs all over the country. The tendency to co-op 
tion, and fraternity in all circles and societies is bringinj 
chaos, order out of disorder, and concentration of powa 
movements. 

On thelistof active membership of the Woman's NatioE 
ation we find the name of Miss Clara Barton, the Presideo 
can Association of the Red Cross, a woman honored the i 
London, Olive Logan Sykes is our representative, and her 
proffered as our head-quarters when visiting London. Our 
in the State of Illinois is Mrs. Edward Roby, famous as t 
President of the Ladies of the Grand Army; in New Y 
Mary Frost Ormsby is our Vice-President ; in Massachusett 
Woods. Yet various other press organizations may greatl; 
and claim many more distinguished women, for it must' 
that New York, fioston, Chicago, and other large cities hi 
pers to our one, which depend upon news wired to them ft 
and that our pen-women here are many of them resident! 
who come to Washington only during the session of Congrc 
may go and Presidents may come, and the entire political 
Houses of Congress change, but our earnest, untiring pre 
affecledty political upheavals, go on making politicians 1 
ihey disseminate through the press. 

I do not think it possible for the most far-reaching obsi 
what great events will follow the consolidation of press cl 
if you please, a complete system of exchange through thei 
now so ably managed by women. With a national centn 
admirable system prevailing that has characterized other n 
press conventions to discuss the great questions of the d 
quarters, publishing houses, schools of journalism, where w 
type-setting, wood -engraving, and ihe new and wonder 
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flloitratiDf their productions, we thill begin to realize how mighty the 
pen has become. 

We frequently read protests against the unwarranted liberty of the 
press, and its various methods of vivisection, its utter disregard of any 
code of honor when it serves up subjects to tempt the appetite of the 
public Cannot the sentiments of the people be governed by the opinions 
of the press to a dangerous degree, th«i ? When women fully realise this 
Act, can they not, when fully organized, become a powerful medium of 
reform? 

The press, standing on an almost independent platform, has, if my 
observations are correct, been slower to accede to the co-operative plan 
than any other craft ; but at last the newspaper syndicates will rival the 
real estate and other syndicates, and leave even the Farmers' Alliance in 
the background. This tendency to solidify the power of pre» force will, 
if continued, make a greater lever to move and sway the world than all 
other forces combined. Our beloved Susan B. Anthony and honored 
Frances E. Willard and their noble peers might talk, and talk, and talk 
forever, but how would ail the people hear them but for the press? You 
may say that these women who dared to talk when women's talk was un- 
popular changed the opinions of the public, but the pre» has been the 
medium through which the education and reformation of the world has 
been carried forward. 

The pen of a woman pierced the heart of American slavery, and, be* 
hold, what a revolution 1 With pens of flame, carrying thoughts of fire 
straight to the hearts of thousands of readers, have such books as " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin" gone on their mission to the world. And yet it b not 
many years ago when, if a woman sought to become known as a writer, 
she was looked upon as a type rather to be avoided, especially if she did 
not occupy a position of some prominence, and even then criticism was 
likely to be severe. But have not such writers as Mary Clemmer Ames, 
Grace Greenwood, Mary A. Denison, Emma D. E. N. Southworth, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, and other distinguished women, demonstrated their fit* 
ness to take positions as honorable as our Reids, Halsteads, Fields, or any 
other great lights on the dominant side of the animal kingdom, and abo to 
grace the most select society at the capital of the nation? 

We cannot remain blind to the fact that there is a fascination in the 
popular appreciation accorded gifted writers. We could not in this paper 
enumerate the ladies in official circles who suh rota^ or otherwise, are 
entering the field of journalism. Mrs. Mary A. Logan, Miss Dawes, Ethel 
Ingalls, Mrs. Senator Blair, Harriet Taylor Upton, and dosens more, 
known at once from their positions socially, are known abo as writers. 
One cannot fail to note the fact that literary women lead society, and 
unconsciously make precedents for society to IbUow. 
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t 7 be ao misioM fior tei, M 
dK c o t»<Df witli food pay and (ood Goapaj 
I J B»e to wak tte dawB of a oev cia lor mwriojiiiy voik a fa 
laadi»bai tkej are Ira d ia^ cdi aiing, lefiaiBS, and deftfnftk 
; diicctiag, dktaif^, sitting tke teare of feneiatioat oH of «l 
of Mental boadafe to nahcnal freedom of tlKMfht Wk 
tlKie diall evohre oat of afl tte kvces cootiolled bj voana fiortedi 
semination of bfain-povcr thoromU j ofganiird pram fcd ei ti oai» i 
sbaD baie asumidnnc icmltik 

Tbe coocentiatkm of afl the comtlem energies of tboonads ( 
wntcnon the varions qoettions of pnblic inteicst d i irimrd iaproico 
vill be a lealiaation in tbe lotnre, and will become a leoopai 
fonnidabfe km good, if tbej honor their prolcmioo bj fiddity i 
each other and the came of 
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Mabcakit RAVEiraiLL. After littening th i oin gh oot this 
bomii^ words of eloqoeDce on theiMsm hi^ and noble m the thcni^ 
that iroiced them, I am going to take yon down into the sfanns, into fit! 
stable-yards and festering slat^ghter-homci, into the dirtj highvajt a 
bjwajs of a great city, where cjUieme wealdi and abfect poverty joi 
each other on the roadway. If " cleanliness is akin to godliness** tk 
ve can lay little claim to the latter qndity. We women of New Y( 
bore this state of things until we thoc^ht it wm criminal to endore it a 
longer, when we rose in the majesty of a righteous indignation and tc 
matters into oar own hands. \Vhat we have done I will give yon ii 
published report from the New York Fmi: 



What womea can do ia the way of 

o£Bce>boldc» to the ezdvsios of tke public 
of tbe Ladies* Health ProtectiTe AsMCsatioe of this dty ; 
have acconplished through this Association will prove a 
already eatcrtained a high opiaioo of their capacity for 
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ABATIltG THB STABLK-RSFUSa MUlSAieCS. 



Eleven wocnea organized the AaodatioQ on November 21, 1SS4. T^ acit 
^ey visited in a body the nianare-yanl of ooe hii^ad Kane, a bmb whoi» dm>a| 
political ** pull,** had for years defiaatly maintained a moaatroos aaisaacc at the Iboi 
Eatt Fofty-Sixth Street, in the face of protests and OMnphiats, and evea of an ia^cta 
by the grand jury. Three days later the women presented to the grand jaiy the ra 
of their investigation, and before the 6rst of the following Jaaaary Kane was ^ 
inficted, aad this time tried and convicted. Before the middle of the niccccdim 1 
inary his manure-heap had vanished altogether. Its disappearance, howercr, was 
CBtirely to the persistent visiu of the women's * Vigiknoe Coaunittec.** daring on 
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wUdi fbc membert were attacked by a mob of Kane's fellowt. Tbe Vigilaaee Coa- 
slttee eootinaed its visits jvst tbt same after thb asaaoh, bat with a police escort 

Then came tbe women's contest with Kane's political " poll." In the earlj part of 
1886 thej discovered that Kane, throngh his brother-in-law. Senator Pollen, was trying 
to get a bill throogh the Legislatore reqoiring the Board of Health to establish a perma- 
nent domping-groond between Ninety-Fifth and Ninety-Seventh Streets, First Avennc, 
and the East River. The women at once sent a protest to the Legislatore, and soon 
received the information that the bill had been withdrawn. Bot this was only an Inven- 
tion of the enemy. The next thing they heard was that the bill had passed the Senate. 
They immediately telegraphed to the Chairman of the Assembly Committee on Qtiea 
asking him to hear them, and the next morning five women went to Albany. They 
worked hard for two days, saw Governor Hill, and got his promise to listen to them 
before approving the bill if it shoold pass the Assembly. The bill was killed In the 
Assembly, however, the day after the women qnitted Albany. The next year snUtan- 
tially the same bill was again introduced. The women retomed to the attack with the 
same promptnem and vigor, and compelled its withdrawaL 

From that time to this the women have waged nnceasing war against the prevalent 
m ethods of disposing of manore and offd in the stables of the city, poblic and private. 
Committees have kept constant watch of localities complained of, and have made many 
complaints to the Board of Health. In 1888 the Board was indoced, after moch persoa- 
tion, to issue an order reqoiring all manore-pits to be removed from sidewalks and 
placed within the atabUa. 

ntPEOTINO tLAtXSHTBa-HOOtlS. 

The women next ondertook — immediately after their first soccessfol attack on JCant 
—to compel the removal of slaoghter-hooses from within the city limits, or a compliance 
with proper sanitary regolations on the part of the proprietors. Three interviews with the 
Board of Health were productive of no resolta. A bill was then presented to the Legisla- 
tore providing better regolations for slaoghter-hooses, and with it a memorial setting 
forth the evils complained of. Poblic attention and interest were next aroosed by a 
mam meeting held in Steinway Hall, bot the bill failed to pass. Then the 
changed their tactics. They got a nomber of prominent botchers to meet them in 
ference on Febroary 19, 1886. All hot one of the botchers admitted the evils 
plained of, and they actoally consented to be organised by the women into two commit- 
tees, to go iroond inspecting the slaoghter-hooses of their fellow-botchen. They 
reported to the women at a second conference on March ay, and then one of the moat 
prominent slaoghter-hoose firms, Schwarischild h, Solsberger, experienced a complete 
change of heart. The firm came forward, acknowledged that their establishment was 
far from being what it ought to be, and promised that if the women wonid give them 
time they would demolish their old stroctore and boild again 00 the meat a p proved 
plans. On A|igost 3, 1887, the women inspected, by invitation, the firm's new abattoir. 
Last year they in^>ected another new and model abattoir — that of Jacob Fleischanw 
—the direct resote of their efforts. 

ncfrriKO leaky CAS-HotTtn. 

The sanitary code says, " No [gas] company shall permit to escape from their works 
any gas dangeroos or prejudicial to health." In spite of that, almost insoflcrable odoit 
have always emanated freely from most of the gas-hooses. The companies said that the 
gas they allowed to escape was not that which was *« dangeroos or prefodidal to 
heahh.** All the same,*the neighborhood of their works was rendered nnhihabltahla, 
tsctpt at the coat of great diseooUbrt and the risk of serlons Illness. The 
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Ctti7kilSS6L They f o — i l ot wiy Ae 
FEm Street aad Fint Avcaae iMd so great a leak ; aobodj (cscept the 




obGfed loliifteB to 
At the 
Mined apbytke coaqilaials oT tlM Ladies' 
•o tke €ftcen qT tlie coapaMei. AU the 
by tlie Asodatioa were weX backed ap by 

Icttifyiaf to tke aafitvwable effecSs of Ike CKaped gaaa|K» 
fivniK aear tke Tarioat iNirks. 

Tke aaisaace caatiBaed tkitMfk 1888, aad Ike AaodatioB ooiitiBaed i 
OfataiaiBg inm. tke Board oT Heakk iti ckeskt. Dr. GoldidfeMidt, tke 
ooauaittee weat to Ike fa»-koase of tke Ec|aitable Coa^iaBy, at Tkirty.Niai& Sbect ml 
Ike Eatt Rhrcr, vkcfe, on DeccaOier 31 of tkat year, a maa kad beea kiDad aad tefcnl 
woaaded by aa ezploiaoa. Tke ckcmnt did kit best to ferret oat lor tkeai lkecnK«f 
Ike ezploaoa, bat Culcd. Tke wonea learaed kere, kovevcr, tkat odon caaaot be pn- 
veated hem e»c«pi«f firoai fas-koascs to a tkailed ezteaC, aad tkey at oace skiped Ibdr 
poficy forike ahiattU rcaMnral of tke wkole Cfttca beyond tke city fiaula. Feafiiflbc 
amflnkaieat of tkis dificah task, tkey decided tkat ooode of iron wai te bat 
deodoriser, aad dcterauaed coBtiaaaUy to arfe iti lab i tilati ua for li»e, wkick aoit of ibc 
prefer to ok becaase tkey tktak it ckeyr. 
lo 1889 tke abase was still llagruit. Tke Awoo s ri oa weat to tke Board of Hott 
aad boldly deaiaadcd tkat tke gat koawt ikoald bt baaUed to tke 
or tke worst of tkeas dosed. Tke Board said it ooald do aeitker, bat Ae 
soon kad Ike Board's presideot oat iaspfctiag Ike aaisaaoes ki»srtf. On Jaly 24. R. M. 
C Gnbam, presideat of the Equitable Gas Oaapaay, aad E. J. Eafa, of tke siae oos- 
paay, were arrested, bat escaped tiiaL Oo July 2$, W. C Andrews, presideBt of te 
Standard Gas Cooipany, aad G. H. Weeks, of Ike sase coaspaay, were arrested, tad oa 
October |6 fined twenty-fire dollars eadu On Janaary 9 of this year, JaaMS A. Saitk. 
presideat, and F. B. Cromwell, stycrinteadent of tke Coasofidated Gas Oaapaay, wot 
arrested, and 00 Fefaniary 13 tke latter was fiaed two kaadred aad fifty dollais» te 
former being disdiarged. The latest word of tke women 00 tkis sabject, ia tkeir report 
for 1889, is, " We shall continae oar rigilance antil tkere will be no fartker caase far 
^^^■tpiaittf aboot tkis aaisaace."* 

CONQUEUHO *'LITTLB ITALT.* 

Daring the summer of 1886 a district known as "* Little Ilaly^— jast aortk of Ceatnl 
Park aad between Fifth and Madison Avenacs — made it a eces sa i y for readeaU ia a^^ 
cent fine houses to dose their windows in order to esc^)e tke aoisonie •^'■'^^f^*** - 
Having heard of the prowess of the Assodatioo, these people auule an appeal to it for 
hdp. The women's committee inspected, and foand a large cokmy of Italians crow d ed 
in rickety, tvmble-down hoirels, existing withont tke least regard for deaafitMSi or 
decency. Their yards were a mass of cormptioa, aad street-^addngs were drying oa 
sheds. The squalor and dirt of the interior of these places were horrible beyond descri^ 
lion. For once the women shrank from their task. Tkey did not dare to invade tUi 
slam withont a policeman. The policeman to whom tkey i|)plied tkoagkt tkere o^gbt 
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to bt tcrenl policemen, and be got reinforcements. The Board of Health was g;reatly 
surprised and equally enlightened when the women told that bodj how bad thb district 
was. Then •* LiUle luly" declined, fell, and was elfiucd. 

The women killed another bird this time with the same stone. Thej obserred on 
their way to *< Little Italy" that there were several cow-sheds in Eighty-Ninth Street, near 
Madison Arenae. They looked into the small, ill-kept, nndrained buildings and saw 
cans of milk standing about, liberally absorbing the prevalent effluvia. The owners of 
the ** dairy*' peddled this milk through the dty as pure, fresh, and healthfuL Brewers' 
refuse constituted the chief part of the cows* food. The Board of Health forbade the 
eows to be kept there, and its order was reluctantly and gradually, but finally, obeyed. 

IN BEHALF OP CLtAN STKUn. 

No earnest reformer can avoid " having a shy" at the condition of the streets of New 
York. The women put better street -cleaning in the forefront of their endeavors for 18S7. 
The chairman of the committee on this subject investigated the whole matter in foreign 
and American cities, and proposed a plan of cleaning which Mr. Coleman, then the 
Commissioner of 5Ureet-Cleaning, several leading physicians, and various sanitary experts 
approved as practical, economical, and efficient. The plan was then submitted In a 
memorial to Mayor Hewitt, who expressed himself as much pleased with many of th» 
suggestions, and advised Mr. Coleman to act upon them. As long as Mr. Coleman did 
so there was a marked improvement in the condition of the streets, and especially of the 
sidewalks, where the ash-barrel and garbage nuisance was reduced to a minimum. 

In 1888 the women organised a public meeting at Chickering Hall in furtherance of 
thb reform, Judge C P. Daly presiding. In 1889 the women importuned Mayor Grant 
and his street-cleaning commissioners to do something for the city's dirty thorough£u«a» 
but only " received polite attention, with promises for the future, which" — the women 
pathetically say in their last report — " we are still looking forward to have fulfilled.** 
Following the policy of gathering information and maising scientific authorities whta 
unable to do anything else, the women engaged General Egbert L. Viele to inspect and 
report on the Merx crematory at Bu6blo. There all the garbage and kitchen refuse of 
the dty is, instead of being dumped, at once destroyed by fire or converted into whatever 
economic elements it may possess. General Viele's report was wholly in (avor of the 
adoption of this method in this city, — garbage, he said, being the most offensive aad 
deadly of all the kinds of refuse which accumulate in large dtiet. 

The forces that the Assodation has conitantly to combat are chiefly the Igaonmet, 
incompetency, and apathy of men in offidal positions. A bare enumeration of the 
remaining directions in which the women have exerted their reforming seal must snfikt. 
They have successfully striven to improve the hygiene of the public schools. They 
antidpated the Board of Health in recognising the contamination of the Ooton water-dMda 
at Brewsters as the probable cause of diseases prevalent in the dty in 1888. They kcv«^ 
with other organisations, penistently pressed the matter of the appointment of 
as factory inspectors and as matrons at police-statiooa. They have brought to the 
tion of the Board of Health and caused the abolition of nuisances arising from the 
of the dty. They suppressed a bone-boiling esta bli sh m ent which had long been a sowoe 
of intolerable annoyance to surrounding residents. In fact, wherever they have UnmA 
an evil in any way detrimental to heahh they have lent their aid in suppressing It 
the enlightened part of the community they have met with encourageasent and 
and they say in thdr lait report, ** we thank the Board of Health for their prompC 
tion to all of our complaints.** From eltvea mcmbett at ocfanlaatlont the 
has grown in five years to a membership of seven hnndind. 




The Orgamstd Work and Life of Wotntm, 

We propose to go on with our work until we force the idcd, 
large salaries we are taxed to pa}-> to do their work and give a cleai 
or turn over the whole matter to us, who will see that the coming g 
tions have at least pure air, clean streets, healthful food, and io 
good time bring about the milieu nium. 

Miss Willard. Dear friends, let us come to an attitude of alte 
Let us be grateful that this meeting has passed off hannonioDil;. 
nayself, I think the mountains have all turned to mole-hills. With p 
for the success of those who come into this constantly-increasing i 
taking, and with good-will towards every human being; with fd 
remembrances of the pre^, that has been as good to us ai if we hat 
their brothers and sisters, and for the musiciaus who have song us i 
way, let us rise and sing one verse of the hymn, " Blest be the t; 
binds," after which Mary T. Lathrap will pronounce the benedicti< 

After the benediction the National Council of W 
of the United States adjourned. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE BUSINESS MEETINGS 

or TRS 

National Council of Women of the United States. 

Com^nittee of Arrangements. 

QENERAL OFFICERS. 

FRANCES B. WILLARD . . . .' .FUtUtmL 

SUSAN B. ANTHONY Vkt^^mUmL 

MARY F. EASTMAN M^twrdh^ Sitrtimfy. 

MAY WRIGHT SBWALL Ctrr t^^ md i i^Sttrtimiy- 

M. LOUISE THOMAS TfmmrJr. 

EX-OFFIOIO VICE-PRESIDENTS AND REGULAR DELEGATES. 

The following National orf^anizations having entered the CoancU regularly, aceord* 
ing to the conditions prescribed in Article IV. of its Constitntion, their repiesenttftivct 
bc«one members of this Committee! 

The NaHanal Woman Suffragt Assodaiw$u 

EUZABBTH CADY STANTON rmUmt. 

MARY SEYMOUR HOWELL IM^mit. 

Sorasis. 

ELLA DIETZ CLYMER FrnUnd. 

JENNIE C CROLY MM^mit, 

National Woman* s Christian Temperance Union. 

FRANCES E. WILLARD FretUemL 

MARY T. LATHRAP Dritgmit. 

The Woman* s Centenary Association of the UmversaUst Church. 

M. LOUISE THOMAS Fr^Mtmi, 

EMILY S. SHERWOOD ^M««ta. 

Woman* s National Press Association. 

M. D. UNCOLN rmUhmt. 

MARY S. LOCKWOOD DH^mit. 

Wimodaughsis, 

Rw« ANNA H. SHAW ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• r^ttUttO. 

MARY DESHA DtUgmit. 

The National Women* s ReKef Society. 

ZINA D. H. YOUNG Fmidnd. 

JANE 8. RICHARDS iWiytg. 

The Young Ladies* NoHonai Mutual Improvement Association. 

ELMINA S. TAYLOR , 

CAROLINE S. THOMAS 

The imnois Industrial Reform School for Girts. 



(TTiilwnl Omomt.) 
M. R. M. WALLACE Frmidtmi. 



'. 



The National Free- mil Baptist Woman* s Missionary Society. 

MARY A. DAVIS , r^nid iwi. 

B. S. BURUNGAMB Aitgmit, 

The general officers of the Covndl ud the presideau ud delegates of fhe otgaal- 
tatioM that have entered it, coostitete the voting body of the Conndl at its eiecmive 
UMJoni. All members of these organisations may attend the eaccntlve mmkm of the 
Coimcil, and may participate in discnssSona, b«t mmf not volt. 
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FBATERNAL DELCQATO. 

The fdiloviaf imaiatioai afc icpracBlcd ia tibk Fint THcaaial MectiifeCA 
CookO Iqr FmcfBBl Dfl i f u r ii 

The B^mrd §f Ijufy Mumgers tf tiu C^bamUam Rxpmtimu 

(BBRTRA HOMORf PALMtl. 
\ Mn. CHARLES M. HEMROTOL 
(VIRCIKIA C. ME&RIMrM. 

Tlu Queem JsmkeOm, Ass^nmihm. 

Db. JUUA HOLMES SMITH. 

TTu Nmiimmi Ass^daHam §f Lsjal Witmuu §f Amerumm LAerty. 

tUm^ I. C. MANCHESTER. 
•I Mas. y . F RA WKS. 

lAUcscumiia 

JUDITH M. AMDMnrS. 

Tk€ JCu^s Dmmgkien. 

(MARCARCT BOTTOMS 
*<MARY U>WB UfCKntSOK. 
ilSABSLLA C. DAVtt. 

Tk€ Mtrmi EJMcmiimml S^eieiv §f Bmsim. 

MARIA F. WAUmO. 

The Mmrml Eimtntimml S^det^ ^ Od€€g§. 

SUZABBTH B. T. SAWTIR. 

Tlu IBUms Wmmmds AiSmmte. 

coRnmssw browx. 
The Rhsdt Isimmd Wmmds CmmdL 

Mm. B.S. BintLmCAM^ 

The Ohm Wmmais CmmaL 



Tkt IVmmm^s E/mcmfmmi mmi ImimsirM Ch 



rCLLEH R. DIBTRICK. 

1 HARRIET A. TOWMSHRXO. 

Tkt PrfteOtPe A^enty for Wmum mmd (Xldrem, 

CAROLINE M. BROWN. 

Tkt Lakes' Pkjn'ologual JnsiUmU tf Bosimu 



Tlu Wommn's Heath Protective Aisociatiom ^ New York. 

MARGAJtET RATENHILL. 

The Women's Baptist Missionary Society. 

/Mn. J. N. CRO USB. 
IMARY a BURDETTX. 

The Woman's American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 

Mm. T. NICKERSOK. 

The Woman's Missionary Society of the Reformed ChnrdL 

Mm. M. E. WHITMIHtK. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary Union of Friends. 

HANNAH J. BAILET. 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E. CksaxlL 

/ Mm I. T. GRACET. 
Imar? H. B. HITT. 

The Women of the National Farmerf Alliance. 
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Tki Uniim W^naris Misshnary 



Mat. H. J. JOHMSOM. 

ITu Womtfis Occidental Board of Fortign Missiamt. 

Tki Woituuf s Board of Missions qf tki Cumberland Presbyterian Chunk, 

METTA M. BBRGBN. 

The IVoman^s Missionary Society ef the Christian Church. 

KATE D. MOORS. 

The National Christian League for the Promotion rf Soaal Purity. 

(E. B. GRANNIS. 

IM. LOUISE THOMAS. 

The Womari s ReKef Corfs. 



(kate sherwood. 
Iaucb m. peters. 



rU M. N. STEVEH8. 



The World's IV. C. T. U. 

FRANCES J. BARNES. 

Thi British Women's Temperance AssocicUion, 

FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 

The Non-Partisan National W. C. T. U. 

J. ELLEN FOSTER. 

The Woman's Temperance Publishing Association. 

/MATILDA B. CARSR. 
ImaRY ALLEN WEST. 

The Woman's National Temperance Hospital. 

JOSEPHINE R. NICHOLS. 

The Rigfd Worthy Grand Lodge of Good Templars cfthe World. 

BESSIE STARR REEFER. 

The Illinois Woman's Home Missionary Society. 

Mn. O. H. TAINTBR. 

The Universal Peace Union. 

(Rbt. AMANDA DETa 
A FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
(M. LOUISE THOMAS. 

The New York Press CM. 

/MARY F. SEYMOUR. 
1 HELEN WATTERSON. 

The HUnois Press Association. 

Dk. auce b. stockham. 

The New Englmnd Woman's Press Association. 

ESTELLE M. LU 

The American Officers of the International C neil 



N B.— Tkt FraMnMl McgM«B abovt MtMsd aay «4*7 iW pHvlan «r idag ptWHt at 

mtcmA Mr SMMtky, MniMy n, mt4 aaf 



CUi OJrv.^ 

RA( ^. ER^V/ 

\j lTtutl<«,»lt ■■ FtaHf— I Ptl ^p i M to fBbm ■■■ l aw of tlw miC« 

N B.— Tkt FraMrad Pri cgt o abi 
liv« Si iiliM of iIm CovmH, osctfdag 

toan 4toc«tiioot. Wl IMV aot voM. 

STANDING OOMMITTECi. 

RaBfoo4 TicMii ••••••••••••••••• Lvcv B. Ahtwow^ 

MICO OS IIm PiOM ••••••••••• •••■ ••* MaOV F. SoVMOWIa 

huo oa Soio of Um iif ■ to dw L rtM w *.....*... . RmtA M. OtiAnrr, 

• • . . • Rachsl Foona^ 

M. Eui 

May Wi 
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Bonnes meetings of the National Conncfl of Women of tbe United 
States were held at the Riggs House in the Red Fulon, the afternooos 
of Febrnarj 23 and 24, 1891. 

At these meetings the fraternal as well as the regular del^ates were 
invited to be present, and no kimdimg votes were taken, althoogh minj 
matters of interest were discnssed and acted npon informalljr. 

It was voted to ask that women be added to the National Divorce 
Reform League ; that women be made members of the committee which 
prepares the International Sunday-School Lessons; that women be ad- 
nutted to the General Conference of the Methodist Church ; that Coo- 
fress grant the request already before it for free school-books for the 
public schoob of the District of Columbia; that the United States Gof- 
emment officials, who have the matter in their control, adopt a standard 
of equal wages for equal work in the Government departments. 

The following resolutions were also passed by an informal vole: 

Rnthed^ That it is the Bnanimous voice of this Comcfl that mil imf itatlo aa of \an^ 
lag and of professional instruction, iDclnding tchook of tlieokigy» lav, aad BcAdaCt 
iho a ld, in the interest of humanity, he as freely opened to wonca as to acn ; that €^ 
piatnnities for industrial training should be as generally and liberally provided far ooe 
as the other, and that the representation of orgaaiaed womanhood in this Conndl wil 
tteadily demand that in all avocations in which both men and vooka engage^ c^mI 
wages shall be paid for equal work ; and, finally, that an eafightcncd todcty ihorid 
deannd, as the only adequate expression of the high civilintiQa whidi it b its oftce li 
ettahlish and maintain, an identical standard of prtional parity and aw stll j for WBk 



11 



Raohtd^ That the National Coandl endorses the general featares of the plan of 
organization outlined in our President's address, and that the general olB ceii fully dab^ 
rate the plan between this and the neat session of the National CoaaciL 

Letters wdire received from John G. Whittier, Dr. Bashford, Elisabeth 
Sttiart Phelps Ward, Marion Harland, Nina Morais Cohen, and a telegraoi 
of congratulation from Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

By order of the meeting, telegrams were sent to Whittier^ Mrs. Stantoo, 
and Dr. Bash ford, and votes of thanks were passed to Mrs. Elisabeth 
Thompson, Mr. Henry Faxon , and others for generous gifks to the treasorj. 

The Secretary was instructed to send greetings to Mrs. Locy Stooe^ , 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, ezproi- 
ing regret for their absence. 

At the meeting of Tuesday afternoon the following report was presented: 

REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE WOUAN'S XATIOKil' 

COUNQL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In submitting this first triennial report of work done in an importint 

office, it is but fair that some of the disadvantages attending it be stated: 

First, as has appeared in the notes of the Secretary, there has been ao 
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fiill meeting of the general oflBcen since the organisation was formed 
until this present month. 

During the first year the Corresponding Secretary sent out to news- 
papers and to individuals seven thousand five hundred copies of the Con- 
stitution and seven thousand five hundred copies of the Address of the 
General Officers. She sent with the documents a short autograph letter 
soliciting editorial notice, as well as the mention of the matter furnished. ' 
Fifteen newspaper articles were also prepared by her relating to the 
Council; three of these, with slight modifications, appeared in eight 
papers each, most of the remaining ones appeared in four papers, and all 
in at least two. Of the letter to which the general officers had decided 
to secure the signatures of distinguished women, the Secretary made fifty- 
four copies, distributing them according to the plan indicated in the min* 
utes of the Chicago meeting, already presented to you. 

In addition, there were sent out circular letters to the secretaries of 
National Associations of Women and to influential individuals to the num- 
ber of one hundred and seventy- four, and autograph letters to the number 
of one hundred and forty-seven. 

During the second year of the Council's life the Corresponding Sec- 
retary had the distinguished honor of representing it on two important 
occasions : first, at the Convention of Clubs called by Sorosis in the March 
of 18S9; second, at the International Congress of Women convened in 
Paris in the August of the same year. It is not claiming too much for 
the National Council, and for the International Council, out of which It 
sprang, to say that the former suggested to the minds of its founders 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs, and that the latter gave the 
inspiration out of which the Paris Congress grew. Indeed, frequent 
acknowledgment of these facts has been made. The second year the 
Corresponding Secretary was invited to present the claims of the Council 
before a Woman's Home Missionary Association assembled in Indianap- 
olis, and the same year she presented the arguments for entering the 
Council before the Association of Collegiate Alumns assembled at 
Bullalo. 

During the third year five hundred copies of the Constitution and of 
the Address of the General Officers were sent out to prominent members of 
different national organisations of women, and each was accompanied by a 
personal letter, which reviewed the objections made from time to tine. 
The work of the office has been much heavier during the third than during 
the two preceding years, — naturally so, since the last year includes the 
months during which the programme has been arranged. 

Nearly two thouund copies of the Constitution and u many of the 
Address of General Officers have been sent out. The Secretary has 
written five newspaper articles relating to the Council, and by tweoty-flve 
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penonal letten to jounialisU of her acquiotmiice has in^nred wensA. 
other artides npoo the suae theme. The Secrctaiy had written km 
himdicd and ninety-two letten before the pcepantioii of the prografliae 
had really begon. 

In Angott, 1S90, a letter was sent to each of the other general officen 
and to the presidents of the deren associations that had then voted to 
enter the Conncil, calling their attention to the fiKt that thej were okb- 
bers of the ExecntiTe Committeet and as soch of the Committee of A^ 
rangements for the fiist triennial meeting ; stating that all prepantioas 
woold necesBuily be made by correspondence, and soliciting soggestioas 
relative to the progranmie. It shonld be stated that the Correq>oodiBg 
Secretary did not act without authority, since the President had tdd her 
that she most take the initiative in preparing the programme. 

The Secretary also wrote to the president of each of the eleven as- 
sociatioos that had voted to enter the Conncil, addng her to have a dde- 
gate to the first triennial meeting appointed. In re^xmse to thb ^ipesl 
the following women were added to the Committee of Arrangements: 

FkoM THK Kational Woman Somuus Assocunoi^ 

lUiy ScjMMT HowcO. 
FkoM THK Natioral Woma]i*s CmtisnAX TucpiaAiics Unos^ 

May T. Latknp^ 



JcnieCCkoly. 
FkoM TBS WoiiAH*s CucTaxAaT AaooATtOH or THK UmvcasAUST Onnoi. 
Emily S. Sherwood. 

From the general officers help has been rece i ved as follows within 
the last few months since programme work began: from Miss IfHllard, 
fifty^nine letters ; from Miss Anthony nine ; from Mrs. Thomas six; from 
Miss Eastman five. Seven of the associations that early voted to apply 
for admission to the Council reconsidered the action before their ad* 
mission was consummated. Very lately two organisations have voted 
to enter the Council. They sent their triennial fees of twenty-fife 
dollars at the same time they sent in their application, and as it seemsd 
dear that they were national in character, the Corresponding Secretary 
disregarded this informality, and sent to their officers the docoments 
sent to others. They entered too late to bear any part in the arrange* 
ment of the programme or take a conspicuous part in it. 

As it became evident that many important interests woold be unrepre* 
sented in the programme of the first triennial meeting if only membeis 
of the six national organizations regularly entering the Council were 
placed upon it, the Corresponding Secretary issued a call asking each 
national organization of women that was not entitled to send a regular 
delegate to send a fraternal delegate to this meeting. This pnblic invita* 
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tion was rapplemented by numerous letters to the presidents and secre- 
taries of associations known to be national in both scope and valoe. 
The result is that twenty-nine organizations are represented by fraternal 
delegates. 

I wish to say here that a reason besides the one above named for 
inviting national societies not yet belonging to the Council to send 
fraternal delegates is found in the hope that in this way the leaders of ' 
such organizations will learn that the Council is in reality controlled by 
the principles laid down in its Constitution, particularly in Article IL 
thereof: 

This Council is or^uiiied in the Interest of no one propagmnda, and his no power 
over Its aaxiliaries beyond that oC suggestion and sympathy ; therefore no society voting 
to become auxiliary to this Council shall thereby render itself liable to be Interfered with 
la respect to its complete organic unity, independence, or methods of work, or be com- 
mitted to any principle or method of any other society or to any act or utterance of the 
Covndl itself, beyond compliance with the terms of this 



In no instance save one have local bodies been asked to send dele- 
gatesy where it was known that a national body existed for the promotion 
of the same purpose. 

The one exception to this is in respect to press associations. The 
field of journalism is so largely occupied by women that its representation 
seemed imperative. As the National Press Association had not joined the 
Council when preparations for the programme began, although repeatedly 
requested to consider doing so, the Corresponding Secretary wrote to the 
Press Associations of New England, New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco, asking them to send fraternal delegates. The Secretary, not know- 
ing in f^txy instance who held official place in these bodies, wrote to 
those whose names she knew, asking them to bring the matter before the 
proper authorities. When, in December, the National Press Association 
applied for regular admission to the Council, it seemed proper to place 
the representatives of that body on the programme and to let the others 
have the representation in executive sessions accorded to fraternal dele* 
gates. Anxious that all the local press associations invited should in a 
manner appear on our programme, — ^before the New England Press Asso- 
ciation had acted upon sending delegates, — Lillian Whiting had been 
asked to prepare a paper and Kate Tannatt Woods to take part in formal 
discussion. 

The experience of the Corresponding Secretary in arranging this pro- 
gramme and in considering the rebtive claims of regular and fraternal 
delegates impels her to suggest that in future meetings the proper repre- 
sentatives of duly entered national bodies constitute an Upper House,— ft 
Senate, so to speak, — ^and fraternal delegates from national bodies not duly 
entered and from the local councils, which — instead of two, u now (I refiv 



\ 
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to the Alliuice of Ohio aod the Council of Rhode I&Iand) — wiQ <] 
three years hence be forty, constitute a Lower House. 

I have not thought it within ray function in this report to den 
idea and present it in the form of an amendment, but I hope 
way it will be matured prior to the next triennial meeting. 

I may say that in suggesting to the general olGcers that all i 
delegates and all lay members of duly entered bodies be prcseol i 
live sessions, and that the general officen, with presidents ai 
gales of duly entered national associations, constitute the rotii 
at this meeting, I had in mind an approximatioa to the pU 
hinted at. 

The fulness of the programme, which is bitterly complaine 
some of our number, and the consequent premature cut off whii 
an eloquent speaker will suffer, is due entirely to the tardy dei 
associations to come to us. 

Had we known a year ago, when the Opera House was engaj 
six (now nine) national organizations would come into the Corn 
that twenty-six (now thiriy-one) organizations would scud frvteti 
gates, we should have engaged it for a fortnight, or at least a i 
stead of three or four days ; imperfect as the programme is, it has 
three hundred and eighty-eight separate and distinct letters from 
responding Secretary, so many of which have been duplioited 
whole number of letters written since August relative to the prt 
is five hundred and sixty-nine, while three hundred and fiflyslipa 
to it have been sent to the press since that time. 

The chief desires of the Corresponding Secretary have beet 
attain justice, and next to disabuse the minds of women, pai 
of conservative women, of the idea that the Council exists to 
temperance and suffrage. Hence these subjects are subordinai< 
programme, because the Council is to represent ideas and not nu 
Respectfully submitted. 

May Wright Sewali., Cerrtsfondini Stc 



The following officers were elected : 

PiDIDUT.— May Wilchl Scvlll, UdLiu, Proidciil 
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On motion of Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Sosan B. Anthony and Mary 
F. Eastman were made perpetual members of the Executive Board of the 
National Council of Women, in the capacity of honorary Vice-Presidents.* 

At one of the executive sessions the following resolutions were passed : 

Resdvtd^ First. That the National Coondl oC Women oC the United States tend a 
memorial to the clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Churchy askings Inasmnch as ^ 
sixty-two per cent, of the membership of that denomination that voted 00 the sah{ect 
has already by formal ballot expressed a desire that women be admitted to the Gcacral 
Cooferencet that the clergy shall, in accordance with the will of the laity, grant tarn 
admission of women to that body. 

Se€9tult That the Conndl ask that women be placed on the Snnday-School Lessoa 
Committee, and 00 all committees appointed in the variotis churches for the revisioa of 
their creeds. 

Third. That the Council urge upon the National Divorce Reform League the eod- 
aent fitness and consequent obligation of placing women 00 its Board. 

Fmtrik. That the National Council of Women shall present to the proper authorities 
a formal request that in all departments of iu service the Government shaO pay its em- 
ployees equal wages for equal work, and that both in engaging and promoting its cii- 
ployees it shall consider efficiency and not sex, and thus set a standard for the oouatiy. 

Fifth. That, inasmuch as the Columbian Exposition of 1893 ^1 sff<«d an exceptional 
opportunity for convening representatives of all countries, the officen of the NatSooal 
Council shall invite the officers of the International Council of Women, MiUieeat Garw 
rett Fawcett, President, to hold its first meeting in Chicago in the summer of 1893. 

Retohed. That the general officers shall appoint a committee of women whose duty 
it shall be to report within a year suggestions for a business costume for women which 
shall meet the demands of health, comfort, and good taste. 

Retthnd. That the Council approves the movement for preventing the slaughter of 
birds for the sole purpose of ornamentation, and that it asks American women to Imitalt 
the example of the Princess of Wales, who has forbidden the use of the phunage of 
singing birds on her toilets. 

The Council also resolved to furnish a block of stone or marble, suitably inscribed, 
to place in the monument to be erected over the grave of Mary, the mother of Washings 
ton, and voted to commend to all otgaaised bodies of women the objects of the Maiy 
Washington Society. 

All these were referred to a formal meeting of the Executive Board 
for binding action. ^ 

The Constitution was amended to read u follows: 

CoxsTmnioN or tmb 

NATIONAL COUNQL OF WOMEN OF THE UNITED STATES* 

OaoANizEO AT Washington, D.C9 MAaai ji, iSSS^ 



We, women of the United Sutes, sincerely believing that the best good of our 
and nation will be advanced by our own greater unity of thought, sympathy, and purpostt 
and that an organised Bsovement of women will best conserve the highest good of tha 
family and the state, do hereby band outmIvcs together in a confederatioa of 
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A&TICLB IV. 



Sbctkui I. Aoj societj of wonea, tbe aataie of whose 
Exccative Coauaittee, ciihcr as to its aadoabtedly astioail cbatacter or attinail 
Buy beooake a Beaibcr of this Coaacfl by iu owa vote aad by tbe pajaieat of cm 
dred doUais toto the trcasoiy of the Natioaal Coandl, aot later tbaa three noalhi 
to its tricaaial Bccriaft. 

Section 2. The wonea of any astioail orgaaixatioB c oai p o sed of both wt 
womea may associate thems^rcs toi^eihcr withia said national orgaaisatioa, sai 
ooonect themselTcs with tbe Coancil by dectiag a woesaa to rqaesent then < 
Offidal Board of the Cooncil, and by the payment of the regalar trieanial lee ii 
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The National Coandl shall hold triennial meetings. Tbe 
meats shall be composed of the Execative Committee and one 
resentatire by each sodety belonging to tbe ConaciL 

AtncLS VL 



Coasmittee of Ax 



This CoostitadoB may be altered or amended by a majority Toto of tbe Coa 
aay triennial meeting, printed notice thereof having been sent to 
Execvtive Commiuee at least three months prior to sacb 
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At a meeting held in the parlors of the Riggs Home, Febmarj a6, 
18914 IX A.)!., there were present the new oflBcers: President, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall; Vice-President, Ella Dletx Clymer; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rachel Foster-Avery; Treasurer, Lillian M. N. Stevens; 
Recording Secretary, Isabella Charles Davis; also Frances E. Willard, 
M. Louise Thomas, Rev. Amanda Deyo, Susan B. Anthony, Mary F. 
Eastman, Jane Richards, Rev. Anna Shaw, Mary S. Lockwood, Mary A. 
Davis. 

With a few earnest, tender words the retiring President, Miss Willard^ 
presented her successor, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, to the meeting. Upon 
taking the chair Mrs. Sewall spoke with deep appreciation of the work 
accomplished by the retiring Board, and welcomed the incoming officers 
to their new duties in the great field with whose needs and opportunities 
her three yean of service as Corresponding Secretary of the Council had 
made her thoroughly familiar. 

Mrs. M. Louise Thomas presented the application for admission to 
the Council made by the Christian League of Social %irity, with 
head -quarters in New York City. By unanimous vote the society was 
admitted. 

An invitation was presented from Mrs. President Harrison inviting 
the National Council of Women and all delegates and members in con- 
vention to attend a reception at the White House at five o'clock that 
afternoon. The Board accepte*! thb invitation for the CounciL 

M. Louise Thomas presented the application of the Universal Peace 
Union, stating that while this association was officered by men they had 
created a woman's committee, of which Rev. Amanda Deyo and Mrs. 
Thomas herself are members. In accordance with S^tion s of Article 
IV. of the Constitution, the Peace Union wu accepted* 

It was decided, on motion of Lillian M. N. Stevens, to hold the an« 
nual Business Meeting of the Council in the month of May ; and, on mo- 
tion of Ella Diets Clymer, the place and date of the meeting were left to 
the decision of the Central Board. 

On motion of Mary F. Eastman, the Corresponding Secretary was 
authorized to employ a clerk, add five hundred dollars were appropriated 
for this purpose. 

On motion of Miu Willard, a like appropriation was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Prdkident for such clerical help as should be necessary in car- 
rying forward the work of the Council. 

The President suggested that, as the Board had now voted appropri- 
ations far in excess of the regular income of the Council, steps should be 
taken to secure the necessary funds. On motion of Miss Willard, the 
task of devising some plan for raising this money was placed in the hands 
of the officers of the Board. 



It «» icnlvvd ^it at the iBcabliiif of aU firtne Coaadk a So|cnt- 
riwld be appoited to iwifahi oidcr oo the pbtfbrm, and tvo 
oases to sc^ie toe o^accia aoo ueicsiHCSb 

Kackd Foster-Avcrj aMved dttt tW penaaacBt report of tin fal 
Trieuial Mcctiac of tk Natiooal Coancfl of Woneo be imed aaiSm 
m siae» type, aad federal stjie with tbe report of the Intemadonal Con- 
di of WoMca of ittS, bat boaad ia a nwre nbttaiitial noaaer. IVe 
sotioa vaa adopted, aad tW eatire cbai^e of pnbliduaf tbis report m 
placed ia tbe baads of tbe Correipoadiag Secretarj. 

It was ordered dttt tbis pef lacat report be catitled '*TraasxtioM 
of tbe KttiQMl Coaacfl of Woaea of tbe Uaited States, iSpt.** 

Tbe i | a ruiij« of tbe best sKtbod of pablidiing tbe proceediap of 



tbe Coaveatioa at aa enlj day beiag broogbt ap fer discasioa, k m 
d eci d e d to bear tbe oiier of Marj F. Seymoar, ■unagmg editor of tk 
Wigmm^'s JmrmaL ICss Seyaw ui vas graatcd tbe Boor to nue 
r, and, after fartbcr diacasnoa, it vas agreed dttt tbe Coaacfl 
sboaU pay six ba adr ed dollars ior tbe pablication of a ooodeased rqMrt 
of its proceediags ia tbe April aaanber of tbe Bmsmas Wmmmdsjmnd; 
tbat lor tbis saai tea tbniiad copies of tbis Coaacfl aasber dwidd be 
priated ; tbat five tb oa wad copies of this edition sboaid go to His Sej^ 
■wnr lor tbe regalar sabacribe» of tbe /pBra«4 aad tbeotber five dwt- 
sand be distribated, aad as aaaj as possible sold for tbe benefit of tk 



Oo Biotioa of ICsi Fnfia, ICss Se yi a uai vas directed to coafier 
with Mis. Avery as to die details of tbe poblicatioa of tbis brief report. 

Oa nK>tioo of Mis. Davis, tbe arrangefiieiits for distxibotiog and sdling 
tbe fire tboasmd copies of tbe magaiine bdooging to die Coaadl were 
left to Mrs. Avery. 

On motion of Mis. Stevens, Mis. Avery vas ^ipointed a Committee 
on FinaDce to hare charge of all exp e m e s and retaros of this report aad 
anthorized to draw npon the treasury for the necessary fimds. 

Tbe Treasurer vas authorized to pay all bills for sa v ices rendered 
nnder directions of Miss Seymour in connection with tbe first triennial 
meeting of the Cooncil, snch bills being first a pp roved bj Miss Seymoar 
and Mrs. Avery. 

It was agreed by consent that the seal and motto which tbe retiriai 
Board of Officers had been instmcted to prepare be used upon all oficial 
documents and stationery, and that these bdies be asked to select a color 
for the suttooery. 

On motion of Miss Willard, seconded by Miss Eastman, it was resolved, 



l\at tke NatkMud Cmuidl of Woaca of tW Usilcd Stales ia to fiv as On as be 
ejected by its owm actkm, be kerAj coaiotmtcd a aKMbcr of the lalcrmalioaal CoMcil 
of W« 
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MiM Willard moved an adjoaniment sabject to the call of the Pred< 
dent 

The motion was adopted, and the meeting adjourned.* 



At the afternoon session of Wednesday, Febmary 25, Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, Treasurer of the Retiring Board, announced that the National 
Council of Women of the United Slates had just secured an act of in* 
corporation in the District of Columbia, which empowered the Council 
to accept any gifb which might be made to it. She also announced, at 
another session, that the deed for the gift of land presented by the Glen 
Echo Chautauqua Association had been executed in due form. 

Mrs. Thomas* time during the Council was largely occupied with the 
details of this incorporation and securing this deed. 



On Thursday, February 26, at 5 p.m., the officers of the National 
Council and a large number of the members of the various associations 
constituting the Council, in response to the invitation presented at the 
business session of February 25, proceeded in a body to the White House, 
and were cordially received by Mrs. President Harrison and the ladies of 
her household. 

At the Dominion Woman's Christian Temperance Union Convention 
held in St. John, New Brunswick, in the summer of 1891, Mrs. Judge 
Steadman, of Fredericton, New Brunswick, the new President of the Do- 
minion Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and Mrs. Edith J. Archi- 
bald, of Marien Bay, Nova Scotia, were made Chairman and Secretary of 
a committee to call the women of Canada who are engaged in organised 
work, industrial, educational, philanthropic, or religious, to meet in the 
spring of 1892 for consultation, with a view to establishing a Woman's 
Council, for Canada. 

* Coodcntcd from the Minutes of the Recording Secretary, Iiabellm Quurlet DnTk. 
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